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Overture 

* 


I would like to apologize for the title. It is Bennett Cert's, not 
mine. When he first suggested it I thought for a moment that he 
had forgotten I was the one who was writing this book. I pro¬ 
tested; I complained that it made me sound conceited but he 
didn’t seem interested in my state of mind. “It’s what every¬ 
body calls you,” he said. “It’s a natural.” 

In any argument about a play title I would have had a defi¬ 
nite and perhaps stubborn opinion, but in the book world I had 
to admit that Random House was likely to be more knowledgeable 
than I. So I stopped objecting, but I plan to leave town on the 
day of publication and flee to some far-off state like Florida, where 
they don’t read books. 

Perhaps I am being too self-conscious. Perhaps the very idea 
of writing about myself is so conceited that the picture isn’t 
greatly altered by the addition of an egotistical title. People who 
talk at length about themselves have always seemed to me to be 
bores—yet here I am presuming to write a whole book on that 
subject. It has taken me a long time to decide to attempt it for 
1 did not think it worth while to turn out one of those autobiogra¬ 
phies which are merely a recitation of important people one has 
met, and which ignore the thoughts, the motives, and even the 
sex of the author. On the other hand, to indulge in too much can¬ 
dor could he thought had taste. I have decided to err on that side. 
I shall try to be honest about myself and if it proves embarrassing 
to my relatives, I am sorry. 
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Allegheny rtver runs through the center of the town of 
.manca, Now York. I remember it as deep and treacherous 
violent. Sometimes it was filled with floating ice which piled 
igainst the abutments on the town bridge and then there was 
derful excitement—many opinions—danger. Later, in the 
ng, the logs would be floated down the river. The log jams 
is equally exciting, perhaps more spectacular because of 
o incredible river men leaping from log to log in the swirling 
un to keep the pack moving. Across the river you could see 
Allegheny Mountains; the big mound on top of one of them 
said to be ass Indian burial ground, where one could find ar- 
: scads. 

That’s the way Salamanca looked to mo. When I visited it 
y years later, as a member of the University of Rochester 
s Chib, 1 found that it had lost its fierceness as well as its size 
that the mountains were unimpressive foothills. But in my 
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boyhood the mountains were high and the river was a fascinating 
menace. There was a flood nearly every spring and the men 
would gather in little knots, looking important, speculating on the 
extent of the danger and arguing about what should bo done. 
The women gathered together too and worried, while the chil¬ 
dren rushed about gleefully shouting the news of each new ca¬ 
lamity. 

All of this was long ago, before the chestnut blight. Sala¬ 
manca had a grove of chestnut trees, in fact, the surrounding hills 
were full of them. Not those mealy things one calls chestnuts 
these days, no, a hard nut, delicious, as you’ll leant when the 
trees grow back again. Salamanca also had a tannery. We set our 
clocks by its whistles. Early in the morning strange men—foreign¬ 
ers, Polacks—went trooping up the street by the river carrying 
their lunch pails, and at night they returned. I don’t know where 
they lived the town didn’t recognize them officially—I only re¬ 
member that they were Catholics. Sometimes a group of adven- 
turous boys would visit the tannery and we would walk across (he 
narrow wooden planks which separated the great vats of boiling 

tanbark. I daresay that nowadays such recklessness is not per¬ 
mitted. 1 


Ibada J*°ther named Burwell McLaury Abbott, known to 
us as Mick, Mick, the wild Irishman,” or simply Miekv for short 

?1Tt ^ e l aborate title b *»™* he lost his temper oeea- 
® n a ^ 7 ’ I q £ J S 0 had a sist f> Isabel > seven years younger, who was 
npr f°f ;, Sh ® was “ amed after a great aunt, Isabel Sparks, with 
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le a student at Vassar, she became known as Polly, a name 
winch stuck to her thereafter and which fits her odmirabiw 
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min?r ~9 d ® vout ^* 0 ^. If the hay vL in the field and it 
arned on Sunday, he wouldn’t take the hay in. He said *'If the 
Lord wets it, the Lord will dry it ” The uJ. 
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his responsibilities in this respect and my grandfather died leav¬ 
ing liis widow debts and a mortgaged farm. 

Once I was in the kitchen watching my grandmother pre- 
pare dinner. There was some cayenne pepper on the shelf and 
when I asked if I could taste it, she said, “You won’t; like it” I 
took some anyhow. It burned and I cried. Grandma said, “I told 
you you wouldn t like it, and went right on working without giv¬ 
ing me any sympathy. Even through my tears I admired tine in¬ 
flexible rightness. She was my kind of woman. 

It is hard to believe that just a short time ago there were peo¬ 
ple good, honest, sincere people—who thought that card play¬ 
ing and dancing were wicked, who thought that music had a sus¬ 
picious taint of evil and that laughter on Sunday should not be 
permitted. But thus it was in the McLaury home, and appar¬ 
ently that is what my mother rebelled against. I don’t know how 
much of this rebellion took place in Forestville, but I do know 
that when she got to Salamanca, she declared her emancipation 
by becoming an Episcopalian—or at least attending the Epis¬ 
copal Church because she said It had nice people and good mu¬ 
sic. 

We children were never brought up to feel affiliated with 
any one church. Being left to ourselves in that respect, we 
shopped around lor the one that had the best Christmas parties 
and the best summer picnics. None of us was baptized; Mama 
said she wanted us to wait and make up our own minds. Later, 
out in Cheyenne, Wyoming, I thought seriously of going through 
the rites because I was greatly attracted to one of the girls who 
was going to be confirmed. But in the end, my self-conscious fear 
of the ritual 1 would have to endure became stronger than my 
passion lor the maiden, and I reneged. 

The most illustrious member of the MeLaury family was my 
Aunt Anna, Preceptress of the Fredonia Normal School She was a 
big, calm woman and very good to us children although we proba¬ 
bly annoyed her. After she had died, my mother confided to me that 
Aunt Anna wore a wig. Once* there was a great fire in the school 
and Aunt Anna was nearly burned up because, after reaching 
the fire escape, she realized that she was without her hair and 
went back to get it She would rather have burned to death than 
be exposed to ridicule. 
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We saw much more of my Abbott grandparents. My grand¬ 
father was a country doctor who had lived all his life hi Ham¬ 
burg, New York. He had been a colonel in the Union Army, and 
his war stories were a constant delight. Theoretically, my grand¬ 
father was a teetotaler, but if he had a slight cold or other indis¬ 
position, he, as a medical man, prescribed for himself a whiskey 
sling.. Some of my pleasantest childhood memories are of sitting 
on his knee, slightly dizzy from the alcoholic aura which he 
breathed out, listening to the marvelous tales of his doings during 
the Civil War He had been in charge of the federal prison at EI- 
mna. New York, and had trapped many a Johnny Reb attempting 
to escape by assuming a Southern accent and going down among 

K VI ** d0in S s - He had «»• out covered with 
graybacks, which in a later war carried on as cooties. 

view r^ a l0V6d ^ 3radeS- He would sit on his P orel > and rc- 
ew the troops on all occasions. Later on, in his senility, he was 

rscovered one day on the front porch reviewing a funeral and 

^ S eh”u?e erChief t0 PaSSinS Grandma hxM 
Grandma Abbott inspired awe. She was a big, grim-linned 
woman, and when she put on one of her sulks, lefno dL 

< ? and!,a - “ d 1 how dotaK 

he reMed ® °“> «”»!« md th«w a 

n plaMi ?', g pMd “” b,,t had * 
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the muskets, that we had purchased powder and were about to 
try an experiment with a muzzle-loaded weapon. We rammed 
home the charge and tried to set it off with a match. This was a 
failure, and by the time someone had informed us that we 
needed a cap to explode the charge, our powder was wet and we 
had lost interest and embarked on some new adventure. 

Living with my grandparents was an old-maid daughter, 
Aunt Eliza, probably one of the homeliest women ever invented 
and with very few redeeming characteristics. Her spirit had been 
completely broken by her strong mother: she was over-sweet 
and weak. Instinctively we realized her inability to cope with us 
and were, l regret to say, unfeelingly cruel. We didn’t obey her; 
nor did we return the love which she so longed to find. Aunt Eliza 
was always wanting to kiss us, and I still cringe in thinking of 
those unattractive wet lips and the way her eyes were magnified 
by her glasses when she closed in for the embrace. 

1 eople think that children like to kiss. In their wish to cuddle 
the cute little things, adults willfully forget the distress which the 
same advances caused them when they were young. Hugging yes; 
kissing no. I never kiss a child because I remember how I hated it. 
How vividly I remember the repugnance I felt for the tobacco 
smell and the whiskers of the men, or the musty odor of the 
women. Often you sec a child struggling in the arms of some 
grownup. Both are laughing, the child in a rather strained fash¬ 
ion, but the adult patronizingly, confident that he is helping 
overcome the little ones shyness. Don’t believe it—the kid 
hates it. Kiss babies, hut when they get of an age to struggle 
against you, settle lor hugs, even if you are stronger than they 
are. 

Achdt kissing might he tempered a bit too. I don’t mean real 
kissing, I mean the empty formality, the lipstick smear on the 
cheek which is now part of our social convention. Benjamin 
Franklin, when he was in Paris, complained about the society 
kiss of that era, the custom being to kiss on the mouth practically 
any woman whom you met. Wise old Benjamin said it wasn’t 
worth while because for every good kiss he received he had to 
take ten had ones. Family kissing generally means nothing and 
some of it is unattractive. When Russian men kiss each other it 
looks a little on the gooey side. I much prefer the groeting cus- 
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tomary between men who are good friends in Latin countries— 
el abrazos —a quick hug and a pat on the shoulder. 

It would be interesting to know the kissing habits of the 
human race through the ages, and the reason for the different na¬ 
tional attitudes on the subject. I know that many Oriental nations 
abhor the idea, and that in India they delete from our films all 
such revolting contacts. You don’t read of much kissing among 
the Romans and Greeks, but the Elizabethans apparently re¬ 
garded the recreation as we do. At least Shakespeare’s descrip¬ 
tion of a kiss assures us that the two gentlemen from Verona used 
the same technique as the two juniors from Harvard. 

Whenever we visited Hamburg, we were given a heavy dose 
of the local Methodist Church. As might be expected, mv aunt 
was quite a worker, committee woman and doer of good deeds. 
My grandparents also were important members of the congrega¬ 
tion, and the minister often had dinner with us. He would bo 
asked to say grace, which was a somber moment followed by 
great relief when it was over. 

In 1894 there was widespread unemployment, and a man 
named Coxey organized a protest march of the jobless from 
Massillon, Ohio, to Washington, D.C., to prod the authorities into 
remedial action. In the minds of the middle-class respectable, 
people, Coxey s army was a mob of riffraff. I don’t recall what ef¬ 
fect the march had upon the authorities in Washington, but I re¬ 
member well the effect it had on me, a seven-year-old boy. On a 
hot July day there was great excitement in Hamburg—excitement 
bordering on consternation—for Coxeys army was to pass down 
Main Street en route to Washington. I listened to the talk, to the 
women who were locking up their valuables, to the men who 
wanted to keep folks off the streets until the army had passed, 
and to all the speculations about the conduct of the oncoming 
horde. I entered into the spirit with a daring suggestion that my 
brother and I dress up in some of Grandpa’s Civil War uniforms 
and review the army from the carriage block in front of the 
house. Micky and I got dressed in the ornate regalia from the at¬ 
tic—gold epaulets, swords, horse pistols and so forth—and 
basked in the attention we had created. We took our places and 
waited. Some older boys came running down the street— the 
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army had passed the cemetery, it was on the way! The glory of 
the enterprise was beginning to fade and a slight trepidation was 
beginning to steal into my heart. Suddenly we saw them coming. 
The whole width of the street was filled with rough men sham¬ 
bling along silently. As they came toward us I quailed; I began to 
fear that these toughs might not like to see two children in uni¬ 
form. I fled into the house, followed by my brother; and we hast- 
ily disrobed and them returned to the porch disguised as normal, 
good little hoys watching the somber and menacing parade. 
Afterward my cowardice preyed upon my mind and I wished I 
could have relived the incident and been braver. I still do—but 
life doesn't always give 11s a second chance. 

But when 1 was about ten years old I did become a hero. In 
those days in a small town there was no such thing as a regular 
swimming pool. Boys learned to swim in the old swimming hole. 
In Hamburg, there was a swimming hole in the Eighteen Mile 
Creek just in back of the cemetery. After a long walk down a 
dusty road, we would cut across the cemetery and down the hill, 
take off our clothes and jump in. We stopped at a mausoleum, 
which had been built by the village atheist, and shouted into it 
to hear the echo. Our atheist did not want to have his body in 
consecrated ground, so on a hill just outside the cemetery proper 
he had constructed a tomb with this verse on the door: 

No orthodox fiend 
With cloven hoof 
Or barbed tail 
Shall ever be seen 
In this pleasant vale. 

Ills will had stipulated that ho was to be buried thorn. When, 
however, he died prior to his wife, she double-crossed him, tore 
up the will and had him buried with the orthodox fiends up 
above. 

At the bottom of the hill was the swimming hole; it was as or¬ 
derly as a modem locker room. You found yourself a little space 
in the grass and piled your clothes neatly. Then to protect your¬ 
self from getting a cramp you were supposed to urinate on your 
leg. I guess it worked; 1 don’t recall any drownings. At any rato, 
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on this occasion I was down swimming with the big boys, having 
recently been graduated to that honor, and with us was Arthur 
Ricart, Grandpa’s hired man, whom I had persuaded to play 
hooky from his chores at the farm. There was a little raft by the 
bank, and the fellows would dive off that, swim around, climb up 
again and then repeat the operation. Suddenly there was a thrash¬ 
ing about in midstream—someone was in trouble. It was Arthur. 
He couldn’t swim but had been watching us enviously. Finally 
he decided that all that was needed was the nerve to do as the 
others did, and he jumped in. 

The crowd became frantic. They ran up and down the bank 
yelling, “Get a pole. Help! Help!” But nobody helped; everybody 
seemed paralyzed. I sat on the edge of that raft and thought to 
myself how am I ever going to face my grandparents with the 
fact that I had lured Arthur from his work and that he was now 
dead. I watched him go down once and then twice, knowing that 
it wasn’t safe to approach him while he was still strong or he 
would drown us both. Finally when he went down for the third 
time, I swam out and pulled him to shore. The older boys grabbed 
him and dragged him across the raft, filling his belly with splin¬ 
ters. After a good deal of rolling around, he vomited up the wa¬ 
ter and was on his groggy feet. We all trooped back to Hamburg, 
and in the excitement over my great deed, Arthur was forgiven 
for playing hooky and I was a hero. There was even some talk of 
nominating me for a Carnegie medal. 

I would like it better if I could write this ego recital back¬ 
wards and talk first about myself as I am now. For at the age of 
seventy-five, I find myself pleased with life. I have enough 
money, enough work, and friends whom I love and who love me; 
and while one can never have enough health, still I am well (iff 
in that respect. Today I enjoy a sense of well-being, but as a boy 
I did not. My memory of myself is that I felt abused, unappre¬ 
ciated and insecure. I felt misunderstood. Many of the things I 
remember about myself in that stage give me a sense of shame, 
and I would prefer to sweep them under the bed and forget 
about them. 

To start with, our family life was not a happy one. An air of 
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tension prevailed in most things domestic; and it was only years 
md years later that I came to realize that a home could be a 
place where there was no nagging, no fault-finding, no grim si¬ 
ennas. 

My father was about six feet tall, very erect and handsome. 
Eie was one of Salamanca s prominent citizens and had been a 
nayor for two terms; and the town's fire department—the Ab¬ 
bott Hose Company—was named after him. I never felt important 
n Salamanca and I imagine the reason that I got so little satisfac¬ 
tion out of my fathers position was that instinctively I realized 
hat it was not the same at home. I can never remember my 
nother saying a word against him, and yet 1 was perfectly sure 
hat she didn't respect him. He walked with a slight swagger, as 
hough he thought ho was very important—and, indeed, he 
vanted to feel very important. He had a smiling, debonair ex- 
erior. My grandparents had financed him to a wholesale tailoring 
msiness in Salamanca, and he made the uniforms for the Bit. & P. 
tail road, which paid its debts, but most of the other customers 
lid not George B. Abbott was much too fine a fellow to ask 
uiybody to pay tip, especially if it was going to cause unpleasant¬ 
ness. This was all part of the need for public approval on which 
us had been fed in the Abbott home. Innately he was shy, and al- 
hough I did not realize this until many years later, he had begun 
o drink to help overcome that shyness. It turned out that he had 
t great tolerance for alcohol, and although a heavy drinker, he 
vas not a drunkard at that time. 

What did my mother look like? She looked like a mother. I 
lon’t know; she looked good to rue. However, I do remember that 
edged objectively she was slightly stoop-shouldered and that she 
beared her throat too much, a habit which her oldest son picked 
ip from her and in which he still indulges. She was very bright 
md ambitious, not for herself hut for her family. She was a perfec- 
ionist, an idealist, who had hoped for great things and who was 
inding them hard to realize. She despised hunk and therefore she 
>reuched a philosophy opposite to that: upon which her husband 
md been reared. The Ahbotts were very anxious to he well 
bought of. If we went to a party, the first question our grand- 
Kirents would ask when we came home was if anyone had said 
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anything nice about us. Mother, on the other hand, refused to 
make any gesture to conform. She incited us to be individuals un- 
swerved by the opinions of neighbors. 

Mother was incredibly brave. She went through some great 
trials without losing hope or deviating from her duty as she saw 
it. Best of all, she had a wry sense of humor which made her see 
every crisis in a funny light. She may not have been an ideal wife, 
but she was an ideal mother. Her struggle for improvement was 
always going on. She tried to seek out what she called "nice 
friends.” She was an ardent member of the Salamanca Salama- 
gundi Society, a local literary organization dedicated to self- 
improvement, to the study of literature and to the reading of pa¬ 
pers on these subjects. 

My father disappointed her and she disappointed him. She 
had given up her teaching to many G. B. Abbott, thinking that 
she was getting a debonair knight in shining armor. She found her¬ 
self yoked to a man who became less and less attentive, less and 
less communicative, who stayed out with the boys drinking in¬ 
stead of coming home, who lent his money to strangers to prove 
he was a good fellow, but didn't pay the family bills. She was an¬ 
chored to the house by her children, and she had lost her inde¬ 
pendence. My father, on the other hand, found that when ho 
married the bright and witty May McLaury, he had also married 
his severest critic. He had exchanged that strong woman, his 
mother, for another woman equally strong; one who wished him 
to be the best and who never ceased telling him how to achieve 
it. And in the bargain, he probably had a cold wife. In those days 
sex was sin and something you didn’t talk about. There were a 
great many frigid wives, and I suspect that she was one of them. 

The problems of a young boy’s life are difficult for an adult to 
understand. Even though I can remember dearly some of the 
tragedies of my own boyhood, I realize that I am completely un¬ 
aware of the things that may be bothering my grandson. 

When I started school, it was discovered that I had bad 
eyes, and this defect was further aggravated by the fact that 1 
suffered from granulated lids. It was necessary for mo to be taken 
to Buffalo to see an oculist, and my father was elected to accom¬ 
pany me on the trip. We sat in the train like two diffident ac¬ 
quaintances and tried to make conversation with each other. Ac- 
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tually, my father was something of a stranger. During the week 
my brother and sister and 1 saw very little of him. He arrived at 
about the time we were being put to bed, or he was not there at 
all because of some business or social obligation. When he was 
home on Sundays, he generally spent his afternoons sleeping on 
the living-room couch. 1 his habit was always associated in my 
mind with a strange personal odor, an odor which I learned a 
great many years later was alcohol. 

Arriving in Buffalo, my father took me under one arm and 
tric'd to jump off the train before it had come to a stop, thus pro¬ 
voking an altercation with the brakeinan. There were some vio¬ 
lent words, Papa shouting and swearing, which raised him in my 
estimation. The other thing I remember about the trip is going to 
one ol the first nickelodeons which was showing motion pictures. 

This one showed Niagara Falls and the rapids below the Falls, 
and I saw it three times while Papa was busy. 

Another great humiliation of my youth was that I was a bed- 
wetter, They say that this traumatic experience is avoided in 
most eases by the modem psychological upbringing of children, 
that it is the attempt to housebreak them too early which causes 
the obsession. I was never really scolded for this, and yet of 
course I felt a great sense of sin. If my mother’s calm face did not 
rebuke me, the sheets hanging on the hack line did. During my 
life, 1 have done many things for which other people might feel 
guilt, and yet I have; felt none; hut in my adolescence I felt de¬ 
graded beyond words lxtcuu.se of this weakness. 

Sex also raised its ugly head about this time. T envy tho chil¬ 
dren who are given a natural and normal introduction into this 
mystery of life;. J was not. I have a bad memory and recall very 
few episodes in my childhood, but one particular day of revolu¬ 
tion is still crystal clear. Three or four of us wore standing down 
by the river under the bank when one of the older boys asked us 
if we knew that boys and girls were “different.” This we disputed 
hotly, considering it a hoax on a par with the Santa Claus myth. 

But Harry Rogers’ arguments were so convincing that a new 
world was opened up: not a beautiful or natural one, but a nasty 
one. 

When I think back to Salamanca, I remember a strange as¬ 
sortment of tilings. I remember once canoeing down the river 
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with some of the older boys, who were going for a swim. When 
they undressed, I was startled and repelled by the sight of that 
bunch of hair at their middle. I remember being out on our porch 
one day when three men came by chasing a fourth. The hired 
girl yanked us into the house. It turned out that they were police¬ 
men chasing a burglar. I worried about that fugitive for days, and 
for some reason I am still always on the side of the fugitive, crim¬ 
inal though he may be. I remember once we were fishing from a 
railroad trestle when suddenly there was the sound of an ap¬ 
proaching train. There was not sufficient time for us to elimh 
back to the safety of the shore so we stood on the ties outside of 
the bridge proper and hung on to some stanchions, paralyzed 
with fright, as the train came thundering by, giving the bridge a 
frightful shaking. Of course it didn’t thunder by—it was an old 
freight train and it lumbered by—-but that was how it felt to me. 

In 1898 an important event took place: we moved to Chey¬ 
enne. My father had received a political appointment as Oov- 
emment Land Agent for the State of Wyoming. Ilis business in 
Salamanca had failed, and he went into bankruptcy. Mother ex¬ 
plained to us children that bankruptcy was not necessarily a dis¬ 
grace, that Sir Walter Scott had gone into bankruptcy, that us a 
result he became a novelist in order to pay back his debts, and that 
my father would also pay his eventually. 

Papa went West first, and a few months afterwards we fol¬ 
lowed. My Aunt Anna went along to help take care of the chil¬ 
dren dining the three-day train ride. I loved the trip West. 1 was 
ten years old, big enough to get off at the stations and then get on 
a different car up front, thereby causing some highly satisfactory 
consternation among my relatives who were fearful that 1 had 
been left behind at the last station. I loved also to talk to the 
porters, who seemed to be interested in my tales of our family 
grandeur: our mansions in the East, our ranches in the West. I 
was a terrible liar during this period of my life, though I felt 
that my lies were a degrading weakness in my character. I 
didn’t realize then that this tendency to fantasy was something 
which could be used to make money. 

When we pulled into the station at Cheyenne, Wyoming, on 
a sunny, spring morning Papa was waiting for us and took us to 
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the Interocean Hotel for breakfast. I looked out the window and 
saw a cowboy herding thirty horses up the main street; men were 
slouching along with their rattling spurs; there were Indians from 
the Reservation wearing new yellow shoes. It was a dream come 
true; cowboys and Indians. What more could a boy want? And 
later I discovered that every September there was Frontier Day, 
which is the best of all rodeo shows. 

Cheyenne was a romantic place. It stood on the flat prairie 
as though it were in the middle of the world; you could look east 
to the horizon and west to the Rocky Mountains. The air was so 
clear that they seemed close, within walking distance, but they 
were really forty miles away. 

Cheyenne is different now. It has paved streets and neon 
lights. I passed through there when we took a road company to 
the coast. While the Union Pacific took on water, I strolled through 
the town. It was a great disillusion. But back in those days, even 
though there were nine thousand people there, it seemed like a 
small town—a big Western village. 

My father had rented a house for us on Capitol Avenue. It 
was not grand, but it was respectable. It had plumbing; it had 
oil lamps; and it had a picket fence and a barn. The altitude 
made us a little short of breath at first, and of course we were 
inept at the things that a Western hoy could do. We were tender- 
feet. To throw u rope, to ride a horse, to he able to sboot wore 
essentials for every boy if he was to be accepted at all. I prac¬ 
ticed roping the picket fence at first, and then I used my 
brother and sister as targets, until finally I put it to more practical 
purposes. There were lots of stray horses around Cheyenne, so 
anyone could easily get some; experience in riding. 

What kind of games do you suppose the boys in Cheyenne 
played? Oddly enough, cowboys and Indians. You’d think that 
with the streets full of them, the romance would bo lost. But 
they were our heroes just as big-time athletes are the heroes of a 
boy in the Hast today. Of course we hud otir athletes too. Chey¬ 
enne had a baseball team made up of men working in the city. I 
particularly admired one player who worked in the railroad shops 
and who had a swaggery walk (which I later used in charac¬ 
terizing a part of Zantlw the Qmit). Papa would go down to the 
players’ bench during games and whisper advice to the players 
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but even as a child I realized that they did not listen very avidly. 

There are five little lakes around Cheyenne. Lake Minne¬ 
haha is a natural lake; the others were reservoirs, but at the time 
I only knew they were places to swim, and to shoot and skate. I 
had become a pretty good swimmer. This was entirely cause and 
effect—because I had “rescued” a man, I was a swimmer; and the 
psychological result was that I blossomed out in this direction. I 
am not sure how big these lakes are—probably much smaller 
than I remember them, but certainly big enough and deep 
enough so that mothers would shudder if they knew that a little 
boy was swimming across them without any safeguard whatso¬ 
ever. Our greatest fear was of the weeds which grew at the bot¬ 
tom. We had a superstition that these weeds would reach up 
and grab us and pull us under. 

Every Western boy was supposed to be able to shoot. There 
were things to hunt the year round—sage hens, prairie dogs and 
so forth. But the excitement began in the fall when the migrating 
ducks put down on our lakes. Every morning before sunrise, 
these lakes would be surrounded by eager hunters, young and 
old, armed with everything from a twenty-two rifle to an eight- 
gauge shotgun. The sunrise was awesome and wonderful. At first 
a false sun came up as big as the Empire State Building, fol¬ 
lowed later by the real sunrise. We boys would stay there hour 
after hour; after the men had gone home, we would still be 
prowling around the lake trying to get a wounded bird that had 
been left behind, or trying to shoot a helldiver. A helldiver, really 
a mud hen, is an incredible animal. I have seen one sitting 
twenty-five or thirty yards off shore. The hunter aims and fires 
and the pattern of the shotgun forms a circle around where the 
head has been, but the bird has dived and later surfaces over on 
the other side of the lake. Once I killed a loon with a twenty-two 
rifle. They are not supposed to be good to eat, but Mother cooked 
it (under the impression that it was a goose), and we thought it 
delicious. 

One of the most exciting experiences in this world was seeing 
the wild geese fly by. Before they came into view we heard the 
rumble in the sky, as though a freight train were approaching, 
and then the V appeared. The geese went over in their magnifi¬ 
cent formation: one big V and perhaps two or three little ones. 
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with the thunder of their wings and their continual honking. 
They were always well out of range; where they stopped, I don't 
know, hut Cheyenne was not one of the places. 

One of the great tragedies of my youth was concerned with 
hunting, I wanted a shotgun. I had been planning and scheming 
and saving to get one. Up to this time all my shooting had been 
done with other people's weapons. One boy would own a gun, and 
the rest of us would carry our own ammunition and take turns 
using it. So my whole existence centered around the thought of 
owning a shotgun of my own. Then I got the word from Mama: 
I was to get one for Christmas. I walked on air. 

Christmas came. My father was not in dose touch with us 
children, and in any case to him a gun was a gun. What I found 
on Christinas l>ay was not the shotgun about which I had 
dreamed, hut a twenty-two rifle. I hated it; I could have spit on 
it Not only had I very little use for this type of gun, but its very 
acquisition maths the owning of a shotgun forever impossible. If 
they had only given me the money and let me buy my own gun; 
Christinas was a double-crossing hoax; there was no joy or justice 
in the whole damn world. I guess I’ve never forgiven Christmas 
for this disappointment; ever since then I have refused to enter 
into the proper spirit of that great holiday. 

We came to Cheyenne in the spring of the year, so the school 
season was interrupted. 1 re-entered the fifth grade;, and from 
that time until I went to college my schooling was a thing of ut¬ 
ter confusion. I didn’t know why I was studying anything. The 
rules of grammar and the rules of mathematics were things to 
leam by rote, without any sense whatsoever. I was a poor student. 
I was one of the many who “could be good if he would only ap¬ 
ply himself,” Luckily, English, history and geography were in¬ 
teresting. 1 was all right there, and I saved myself from being 
stupid by becoming a great reader. 

I remember once hearing my Aunt Anna, who was visiting us 
for the summer, arguing with my mother that I should he forbid¬ 
den to read dime novels. Some shady publications —The Adven¬ 
tures of Dick Merriwell, The Life of Marry Tracy —had been dis¬ 
covered among my possessions. Mother said no, it was good to 
read, to read anything, and that I would leam to like better books 
later. She was right; pretty soon I graduated to H. T, JHEcnty, then 
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to Scott, then to Dumas, later to Conrad. One of the great thrills 
of life is the discovery of a new author. There follows the impa¬ 
tient reading of everything he has written. This, I think, applies 
mostly to the storytellers, although I confess that in my mature life 
I read Emerson and Montaigne almost as avidly as I do novels. 
Shaw one reads only half-excitedly, propelled by the knowledge 
that it is the thing to do. Shakespeare one rediscovers. I think 
Lambs Tales from Shakespeare or any other short cut to the 
plots is a very bad thing to put into the hands of the young. One 
gets the idea that if he knows the plot, he knows Shakespeare; 
and thus he denies himself the pleasure of reading the plays care¬ 
fully later on. The sonnets, I confess, elude me completely and yet 
when Gielgud recites them, they seem as clear as crystal. Most of 
the acting of Shakespeare is pompous, pretentious and wrong. He 
was writing shows. He had not the slightest thought that anyone 
would ever read them, and he meant them to be acted so that 
they would seem real. Or, as he himself put it, he wanted to hold 
the mirror up to nature. 

All my young life, reading was my solace. There in the world 
of make-believe I could forget the troubles which beset me in this 
cockeyed world where I was not appreciated and where there was 
no justice. Of course it made me a little difficult at times. It is a 
bitter thing to be wrenched from the romantic atmosphere of 
The Three Mmketeers to the practical matter of drying dishes. 

But on the whole I was a pretty good helper around the 
house. My mother was quite ill at times. I can never remember 
her being sick in bed, but on occasion she had terrible headaches 
which almost incapacitated her. And she had rheumatism in the 
shoulder, wjiich made work difficult. I was paid for taking on cer¬ 
tain household duties—in fact, we were all paid for what we did 
around the house. Mama thought it was much more sensible to 
earn our money than to give us a handout. We never had allow¬ 
ances; we always earned our spending money by doing chores. 

I earned money in other ways too. Mama always tried to in¬ 
spire us to be fearless, aggressive and to seek action in the world. 
America was the land of opportunity; anyone could succeed who 
had the energy and the intelligence; a penny saved was a penny 
earned. Edison became deaf and it made him a greater in¬ 
ventor; every liability could be turned into an asset. My mother 
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used her influence over us not to smother us, not to keep us in the 
home, but to push us out, to make us self-confident and inde¬ 
pendent. For instance, she informed us that frogs' legs were a 
great delicacy in the more sophisticated sections of the world. 
My brother and 1 went out to the lakes, speared a number of frogs 
and sold them f rom door to door. There weren't a great number 
of sophisticated frog-eaters in Oheyennc, but wo did make a 
small profit, and what was left over was eaten at home. I also 
raised chickens and pigeons in our bam. I would sell the sejuabs 
from door to door and make a little profit that way. One day I met 
an ingratiating boy from the other side of town who suggested 
that we go into partnership in the pigeon business. Mama warned 
me that he was a little hit too fluttering and pleasunt and that I 
ought to go slowly in taking in partners, hut l would have none of 
her pessimism. He cheated me out of my pigeons, and in that way 
I learned to beware of smooth-talking strangers. 

One development of the ehleken business was the raising of 
fighting eoeks. I didn't say game eoeks, I said fighting cocks. Any 
rooster in the neighborhood was liable to he called into service by 
a hoy whose family owned it. Once, at great expense, I sent out of 
town anti bought fry mail order a real game cock. Ho was a 
young one, hardly grown yet, but lie was a beauty. The day after 
he arrived, while I was away from the house I put him under a 
basket to keep him from getting mixed up with the other roosters 
in the yard. A woman who had come to help with the washing 
was sorry for him ami let him out. Ho got in a fight, was too 
young to defend himself, and when I name hack I found my 
game cock had tint; blind eye. And that, believe mo, was a trag¬ 
edy. 

(>ne of my bdtor jobs was drdivering papers. I had to get up 
at five in the morning. The alarm clock was tied to the head of 
my bed and would yank me out of my dreams with a terrifying 
jangle, hi fact, I grew to hate that sound so much that 1 auto¬ 
matically awoke just before it went off. To this day some auto¬ 
matic time piece within me Ms me awake at the hour I have set 
for myself. Five o'clock in tin* morning in a heatless house, in a 
Wyoming, winter, is a pretty dreary affair. The first job was to get 
down to the* station, where the turners were dronned off. There 
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this time it was light, and it wasn’t such a bad job except for the 
hazard of vicious dogs. You would go along dreaming your 
dreams and occasionally meeting other early-rising acquaint¬ 
ances. Also, there was a small system of graft connected with the 
operation: when you counted out your papers you counted more 
than you needed, and you sold them as you went your rounds 
to make an extra profit for yourself. I did not invent this, but I 
soon fell into the general practice. 

A more interesting job was the one I had on Christinas vaca¬ 
tions. A neighbor of ours was the manager of the Western Union 
Telegraph office and he told my mother that he could use mo 
during the vacation if she wished me to take the j'ob, but that she 
must realize that part of the work would require that 1 answer 
calls down in the red-light district. Mama thought that l might as 
well learn about life, and so it was agreed. She warned me that I 
must be very careful there, that if I even so much as touched a 
wall with a sore finger, I might get a fearful disease. 

The job was more fun than delivering papers but just as dis¬ 
honest. I was immediately initiated into a double standard of 
conduct. More than half of our calls were from the red-light dis¬ 
trict, sometimes to take telegrams, but mostly to fetch beer. They 
would ring for a boy and hand him half a dollar and a pail. 
He would go to the saloon, get the beer and return with it. If wo 
got such a call from a hotel, we would return with fifty cents’ 
worth of beer, but if we got a call from one of the houses down < >n 
Eighteenth Street, we would get thirty-five cents’ worth of beer 
and keep the fifteen cents for ourselves. If they ordered thirty- 
five cents’ worth of beer, we would bring them twenty-five cents’ 
worth, and so forth. There was a regular knock-down rate which 
every cooperative boy had to respect. Should he not be coopera- 
tive, he wouldn’t last very long. I can understand from this experi¬ 
ence how difficult it is for a policeman to be honest. How almost 
impossible it is to stand out against the established practices of 
graft which are firmly entrenched: five for you and five for the 
sergeant. 

The red-light district in Cheyenne was on or adjacent to one 
street, and the houses ranged from the swell joint, “707;* where 
the rich people went, to family institutions ran by a mother 
and daughter, to the colored brothels largely patronized by the 
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soldiers who were stationed in Fort Russell just outside the city. 
At “707" they never sank so low us to send for beer by a messen¬ 
ger boy. Once, however, 1 got u call from there. I approached 
with trepidation and rung the doorbell at this great, silent house 
where all the blinds were drawn. The door opened about three 
inches on a chain, and a Negro maid peered out. I told her who 
1 was, and she took me to a room upstairs. There was a very 
pleasant, well-dressed young man and a fnnev lady, fluffy and 
sweet-smelling ami, to a hoys eyes, pretty hut rather grim. The 
young man was smiling amt looked sinful. She opened a drawer to 
get something amt I saw a revolver in the drawer. Then she left 
the room, and the man took her purse and said, “Here kid,” and 
gave me some of her money. She returned and gave me some 
clothes to return to a department store. I suppose the man was a 
pimp, hut from a bov's point of view, tie seemed charming. Peo¬ 
ple who give von money are likely to he. 

Often die whores would tell the messenger boy their trou¬ 
ble, Once 1 was ( ailed at alamt ten o'clock in the morning to one 
of the moderate priced places, and it woman in a negligee was 
weeping ami screaming about how she had been deserted by 
the man to whom she was sending a telegram. She kept asking 
me for sympathy. Another time I went to a mother-and-daughter 
Institution, The mother and daughter were having an argument, 
and a cowboy sifting there waiting kept saying, "Come on, let’s 
go upstairs." The daughter, who was busy getting a letter ready 
for me to deliver, nearly lost a customer. After they had finally 
gone upstairs, the mother gave me it long lecture on the ingrati¬ 
tude n! her olfspting. 

One woman, vvhtt operated a house all by herself, was called 
Sweet Hannah, She was a buxom, matronly-looking woman, 
whom 1 would east for a boarding house keeper but never for a 
prostitute. Sin* hat! a little cottage set between two of the larger 
institutions, am! she hatl a reputation lor being very stingy. When 
f was delivering papers, I gave them to her at si cut rate, which 
of course was clear profit since I hud stolen them. Then its it mes¬ 
senger boy, I was called one evening ami site came tint, shut the 
door so that the men inside couldn't Intar, and sent for ten (tents’ 
worth of beer. The men hud probably given her fifty cents for the 
beer, and she was making it profit, When f got to the saloon, I 
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didn’t know how to cut that amount. No one had ever ordered as 
little as ten cents’ worth, but I asked for a nickel’s worth. The bar¬ 
tender said, “Who asked for that, Hannah?” and 1 nodded. He 
splashed a little beer in the bottom and give it back to me. 1 de¬ 
livered it to Hannah and fled. She complained to the Western 
Union office, but they gave her no heed. 

The cheaper joints were more exciting and more terrifying, 
probably because there were more people there and it was nois¬ 
ier. Once when I entered in response to a call, there was a 
roomful of men, girls and smoke. The men were sitting around 
the room and the girls sitting astride their laps facing them. They 
were all laughing and whooping it up. When I entered one of the 
girls came at me, calling out, “Oh, let me kiss the handsome mes¬ 
senger boy.” I thought I was surely going to got some horrible 
disease; I gave her a terrified push and the patrons roared with 
laughter. 

One of the books that made the greatest impression upon me 
was one given to me by my Aunt Anna called Tales of a Grand¬ 
father by Walter Scott. On my mother side, I had some Highland 
Scottish ancestry, and I quickly identified myself with these wild 
heroes. I thought of myself as a Scot. Robert the Bruce and the 
Black Douglas were much more my ideals than George Washing¬ 
ton and Honest Abe, so when it was arranged that 1 spend a 
whole summer on the BA Ranch at Iron Mountain, Wyoming, 
owned by a Scot named Allen, I was overjoyed. Mr. and Mrs. 
Allen had lost their only son, a boy about my age, and it was 
thought that I might be a comfort to them and in a sense a sub¬ 
stitute for their son. It was agreed that I was to work for tny 
board and live in the ranch house with the Allens rather than in 
the bunkhouse with the men. 

Mr. Allen turned out to be not exactly the Black Douglas 
type. He was a small, dark, uncommunicative, unsmiling mun, 
and throughout the summer he regarded me, or so it seemed 
with a jaundiced eye. If he thought about me at all in connection 
wxdi his son, it was only that the memory of the lad shorn, more 
bnghtly m contrast with the eccentricities of this fresh stranger 
whom he had allowed in a weak moment to be pushed into his 
ome. Mrs. Allen was also small and quiet, a broken spirit. She 
probably felt deeply and warmly, but she showed very little. Oh, 
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don't think there wasn't humor in the Allen home. There were 
frequently some lusty jokes. Mr. Allen was a pretty good dead¬ 
pan artist, and if he made a joke he never laughed at it himself 
hut the cowboys did. One of the best jokes occurred when Mrs! 
Aden's favorite pony broke its leg and had to be destroyed. They 
cut the horse up anti took it down to the house as a side of beef. 
After Mrs. A 1 I«ti hat! eaten heartily of her favorite pony, they 
told her what she had just consumed. The good male merriment 
shook the house. 

Ranch humor was never very subtle. One of the favorite 
jokes concerned a simple-minded'cowboy who worked over at 
tlie Bur- 1 1 outfit, fit; was siekeningly in love with the owner's 
daughter. 'Hie eowhoys told him that there was one sure way to 
land her. If he eould just get her to put her hand on his most pri¬ 
vate and personal member, she would not bo able to resist him. 
So when out for a ride one day, limy got off their horses to look at 
the view. While her eyes were averted, he opened his fly and 
quickly placed her hand on his flesh. She screamed in horror and 
fled, and of course he was chased out of her life and off the 
ranch, But he certainly gave the hoys a lot of laughs. 

Though my tone in retrospect in cynical, my attitude at the 
hint* was entirely different. I regarded the cowboys with romantic 
admiration, and they were very good to me in their fashion. I hud 
to he the butt of some jokes, of course, but they taught me: how 
to tie knots, how to rope and ride, and how to shoot. If their 
Jokes wen* cruel, so was their life. Most of them were without 
women for the balance of tin* year, and then they had only prosti¬ 
tutes when they went to Cheyenne for a brief vacation, getting a 
hose of elap as a matter of course and spending the next year 
curing it, By the time they were thirty-five or forty, they were 
old men. They sang a lot of merry, sexy songs, all having to do 
with the conquest of women- usually school teachers. 1 remem¬ 
ber in particular one that ended, "f walked up to her and down 
she did fall, lor she longed to he a-playing with my long peganal." 

The food on it ranch is vile, or at least it was in those days, 

I remember well my inability to eat my first dinner, the noon 
meal; it was composed of a boiled potato and salt pork. Some¬ 
times there was sage ben, or rabbit, or antelope, but generally no- 
body bothered to go out amt shttot. 
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My jobs were varied. One of my specific tasks was to bring 
the horses in from the pasture in the morning. Of course, most of 
the stock runs loose on the range, but the few horses that would 
be needed the next day are kept in a fenced enclosure, maybe a 
mile square, when they are turned out at night. In the morning I 
would saddle up and ride out to drive them back to the corral. 
When Mr. Allen first said, “Go bring in the stock,” I was para¬ 
lyzed by the uncertainty of how to perform my tusk. I tried hesi¬ 
tatingly to get instructions. One of the cowboys said, “Oh, just get 
on old Doc. He’ll do it for you.” 

A trained cowpony is a marvelous thing to watch. They put 
me on old Doc and I went out across the prairie not believing 
that I could possibly accomplish this difficult task. Soon 1 found 
that all I had to do was to hang on; Doc would do the rest. I le 
rounded up the herd. If one of the stragglers tric'd to get back, 
he’d cut him off, and he brought the six or seven ponies in tlu* 
pasture back to the corral. He nearly lost me a couple oi times 
when he did a quick tum, but I hung on and thus survived the 
first test. I felt that at last I had become part of the great wild 
West. 

Later in the summer, when I had become a bit more skillful 
and perhaps more useful, I really was pmt of the wild West. At 
roundup time I was given the job of roping the calves, throwing 
them and holding their legs while the hot branding iron was 
placed against their flanks. At first my sympathies went emt to (lie 
squealing calves, but as the day wore on and as I grew tireder 
and tireder, I began to hate them for kicking at me. The air was 
full of dust and the smell of burning flesh. It was a bloody affair 
too, for the calves were castrated. The testicles were thrown in a 
little pile in the comer of the corral and later the cowboys 
cooked them over the fire used to heat the branding irons. I was 
offered a change of diet, but I discovered that I wasn’t hungry. 

During the roundup, a stallion brought into the corral with a 
great number of amorous mares finds himself involved with an al¬ 
most continuous love life which gets to be too much for him. 
Weakened by the end of day, he becomes disgusted with sex 
and kicks any mare in the face who shows the slightest sign of 
coquetry. The whole thing was very educational to a small boy. 

Sometimes the Allens had attractive guests. One was a big 
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Scot, tlie type of man I had hoped Mr. Allen would be, with a 
twinkle in his eye, an easy manner and, best of all, a bagpipe At 
night when the sun had gone down, he’d sit out on the porch and 
play this wiki instrument; and it was a bountiful thing to hear it 
keening over the prairie. Another guest was a beautiful young 
lady about twenty-two years old. The cowboys, who were inar¬ 
ticulate with admiration, disguised this under a thin layer of 
rowdy buukhouse jokes. In her honor, wo had a snip® hunt one 
night. I was given a burlap bag and sent down the eroek to hold it 
across the water while they Hushed the snipe into the bag I 
staywi there waiting for the snipe, while it got darker and darker. 
Then* were, in fact, quite a lew low-flying night birds but 
none of them went into my sack. Finally [ came home and 
learned that I had been the victim of an old joke, 

1 was assigned to fa* the young lady’s protector, and I used to 
take her out ruling, r discovered that when racing at a gallop her 
skirt would work up over her knees. This gave me a tremendous 
thrill. She was led into quite a lot of last riding, and I got bawled 
out by Mr. Allen lor getting the horses too hot. 

Sometimes 1 was entrusted with riding fence. The ranches to 
that part of Wyoming are fenced with barbed wire and to the 
course of time the wires are liable to come loose from the post 
and need to he repaired. The fence rider does a complete cir¬ 
cuit, looking for places that need repair and then driving a staple 
in to make the wire taut again. I wasn't very good at it, hut I liked 
the feeling that l was a cowboy doing a cowboy’s job. 

Once l was on an errand with one of the cowboys when wo 
found a nest in a cottonwood tree containing two baby hawks. 
We brought one of them back to the ranch. Later when this bird 
had a wing spread of four or five feet, a visitor at the ranch identi¬ 
fied it as an eagle. I’m not sure what it was, but its name was 
flawkie, and {raised it with loving cure. Mr. Allen was dour about 
this unorthodox addition to the animal life at the place, Imt he 
said it would die in a couple of days anyhow, so ho lot me try to 
raise it. I served Itawkie prairie dogs I had shot and frogs which 
I got from the pond next to the ranch house. Shooting a prairie 
<log is no easy tank. Tliev are easy to hit, but usually they get 
down their hole before they die. However, when you have a 
young mouth to feed, you arc moved to unusual heights of skill 
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and ingenuity. I fed Hawkie, and I also taught him to fly long be¬ 
fore a bird of his age should have known anything about it. I 
would take him up on top of the windmill and toss him off. He 
couldn’t fly, but he could sail down clumsily. When it became ap¬ 
parent that he was going to survive, the fear grew that as he de¬ 
veloped in size he would attack the chickens. To forestall this, I 
threw him down next to a rooster while he was still very young, 
and the rooster whammed him in the ribs with spurs and 
knocked his wind out. I thought this single lesson ought to in¬ 
spire respect for chickens in Hawkie’s mind; besides l was 
moved by sympathy from any further attempts to educate him. 

Later Hawlde moved to the haystack beside the barn and 
whenever any strangers happened by the ranch I was instructed 
to show off our pet. I’d yell “Hawkie, Hawkie,” in my high nasal 
voice, and this white head would peep over the top of tlw* hay¬ 
stack and then Hawkie would come flapping down to sec what 
was going on. Because he had thrived on them when he was 
young, he had acquired a taste for frogs, and he would fly round 
and round the pond with one leg hanging down waiting to sur¬ 
prise a dreamy tidbit. 

Hawkie became an institution after a while, and 1 ceased to 
play with him. Then one day, I put my hands on him and he 
reached up with one talon and ripped my buckskin glove from 
one end to the other. From that time on, I didn’t touch him. I ,uter 
he got tired of the frog diet and carried off a chicken. Mr. Allen 
said that was enough and I had to get rid of him. Feeling like 
Judas Iscariot, I hid a big club behind my back, calk'd Hawkie 
to me and beat out his brains. If he had only laid off the ehickens 
for one more week, I could have taken him back to Cheyenne 
with me, where he would have been a sensation. 

I had another pet that wasn’t so successful; I roped a young 
coyote and started to train him. He bit me in the finger, "and it 
must have been quite a good bite because I still have‘the sear. I 
was making very little progress in taming him when an edict 
came from Mr. Allen. “This ranch is getting to be a goddamn 
menagene—get rid of that animal.” I had to shoot him, but he was 
a stranger so it didn’t matter so much, 

I returned to Cheyenne with one great worry— \ was old 
enough now to change to long pants, and I feared that I would be 
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a figure of ridicule. Since all hoys had to go through this transition 
I don't know why l was so self-conscious about it, but it caused me 
hours and hours of distress. 

Distress came quite easily to me in those days. All adoles¬ 
cents, 1 am sure, feel unattractive. It is a miserable age. I felt that 
nobody liked rue, reallv liked me, except maybe my mother and 
the librarian; that 1 was constantly being visited by injustice; that 
the world did not appreciate me (though someday I was going 
to show them); anti finally that l was quite an objectionable per- 
son. 

Hv this time, at the age of thirteen, 1 was tall and gangling I 
walkcnl with a stoop trying to make myself look shorter, and I 
shuffled along to show the world that I didn’t give a damn what 
anybody thought about me anyway. I had hbndish, dishwater- 
colored hair, white on top where the sun had bleached it; some¬ 
times 1 was called fbttontop. Although the word was not then in 
vogue, f was close to being a juvenile delinquent. 

r suppose the basic trouble for « hoy of this age Is sex. He 
begins to think about the female of the speete.s-.~duy and night, 
night and day, as Cole Porter says. Anri like the heat, beat, beat 
of the tom tom, sex is hardly ever out of his consciousness. I had 
never touched a girl; I knew nothing about them; f merely 
thought about them all the time. They eamo to me in my fanta- 
sies as willing mermaids, The girls t met In real life I treated 
derisively to show that t didn’t care. 

Once another itoy and l drew some dirty pictures and left 
them where the girl next door would find them. Being a good 
girl, she took them to her parents, her parents tank them to my 
parents, and this guilty victim was trucked down and brought 1ms- 
fore the judge and jury of his mother and father. 

Occasionally I got into fights. The one I remember particu¬ 
larly was with a fmy named Dormer. He itmiswl me of snitching 
on him In school and challenged me, We were led off hy a largo 
erowd of the (drier laws to a bark alley to settle the affair of 
honor, and there he gave me two black eyes. I bawled, and it 
took me a long time to forgive the Irish race, 

Cheyenne was big enough to have its tough gangs, One day 
some of us were («rt swimming at the reservoir when a gang was 
seen approaching, 'lire others decided cm flight and grabbed up 
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their clothes, but my brother and I stayed at our posts. It was a 
mistake. The gang didn’t bother Micky much, but they put me 
through a humiliating and degrading hazing. I don’t thmk I re¬ 
sented the boys who had done this to me as much as I did my 
brother, who had witnessed my degradation. 

I was rather mean to my brother. I took a malicious delight 
in subjugating him, giving him orders, and making arbitrary rules 
for him. For instance, during the mile walk across the prairie to 
the lake I would make him stay two paces in the rear, and I in¬ 
flicted upon him many sadistic tricks. 

I ran with a gang who stole pigeons. This was usually a day¬ 
time operation. We would sneak into a back yard, climb to the 
loft of the bam, snare pigeons roosting there, put them in a sack 
and take them away to divide them. Then, by pulling a few 
feathers from their wings so that temporarily they couldn’t fly, 
and by feeding them, we accustomed them to staying at our barn 
instead of where they really belonged. 

^ an adult, I don’t think I have too much tolerance for flip 
f 1 ,', But 1 ou § ht t0 > ^use I spent two or three years of my life 
hecldmg instructors and rebelling against authority in general. 
We had a nice effeminate young man for a Sunday-school teacher 
and I remember demanding from him proofs of the stories in the 
Bible and proofs of God’s existence, until finally he was driven 

iw a r?* he Ckimed Aat he had *°t only seen an 
angel but talked to one. In school, I was a lost soul. I didn’t know 

the reason for being there; I didn’t know what I was studying or 
why I was studying. Since I was such a lackluster scholar, I tried 
to shtne in other departments. I dressed in odd outfits just to cause 
a sensation; I asked constant, needling and impertinent questions; 

I showed off for the class and was frequently sent home ^ 

ann/^J ? edded t0 rUn awa y- A fcend of mine, a dumb, 
good-natured boy named Clix Matthews, was going down to 

VWieadey, Colorado to pick potatoes. You could make big money 
^own diere-as much as four dollars a day. I decided to go with 
him. He was to come by before daylight the next morning and 
fcow pebbles at my window as a signal. Then I would sneak out 

01 *“ porch md we ' d be °* to coi °- 
My luggage was one of those old-fashioned telescope bags, 
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^ m 7 things in it and hid it under the bed. I went to sleep 
early and awoke to find Mama sitting beside me. She was very 
quiet and soft, though usually she was firm and determined. Her 
need to fight life, to educate her children and improve the con¬ 
ditions of her family, over no matter what odds, had made her 
rather grim. But at this moment she was tender. She said, “I know 
you’re going to run away. I missed your things. It makes me very 
unhappy. I’ve tried hard to make a loving home for us all. But if 
you do want to go, then you mustn’t go unprepared. You must 
take warm things because down where you’re going, it will be 
cold this winter. You need woolen underwear and your overcoat.” 
I explained my plan to her. “Well,” she said, “tell Clix you’ll come 
® ^ later tram. You can meet him down in Colorado. Just give me 
time to get your things together so that you may leave properly.” 

The next morning, in the dawn’s early light I leaned out 
the window and told Clix that I’d be down on the train that 
reached there in the afternoon and made plans to meet him. True 
to her promise. Mama prepared me for the trip. My clothes were 
assembled, and the telescope became heavy with winter under¬ 
wear and my overcoat. I kissed all the family goodbye except for 
my father, who was not at home, and took the train for Colorado. 
When I arrived, Clix was not at the station, so I went to the 
agency where he was supposed to be employed and inquired for 
him there. They didn t know where he was; they didn’t even 
know who he was. After walking the streets looking for him I 
finally gave up, went back to the station, found a train that 
would reach Cheyenne that night and returned home. The prodi¬ 
gal, rather shamefacedly, knocked on the door and was admitted. 
No one gloated; they were all very glad to see me. 

Shortly after this I was suspended from school for some fur¬ 
ther breach of discipline, and it was decided that I should be 
sent to Kearney Military Academy in Nebraska. This turned out 
to be very good for me. I recommend military academies as a cure 
for rebellious adolescents, especially if they have a wonderfully 
understanding headmaster such as Harry N. Russell, who was in 
charge of KMA. 

Kearney Military Academy is a mile or so from the town of 
Kearney, and it is on an absolutely flat plain. In Cheyenne, you 
could see mountains in the distance, but at Kearney you could 
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stand on the Union Pacific track and sec it go off in a straight 
line over the horizon, east and west. The institution itself was 
primitive; two-story wooden buildings, wash basins in each room, 
hot water at the end of the hall, an outdoor privy. But the man 
who ran it sent every boy away a better character. 

Kearney was not exactly a reform school, but it was close. 
Most of the boys there had had troubles at home. A few, however, 
were from well-to-do parents who had gone on trips and needed' 
to board a boy. Or perhaps a mother had died and the father 
didn’t know how to bring up his son. I studied there for a year 
and a half, and I can’t think of anyone I admired or really liked ex¬ 
cept for Captain Bussell. I had many companions hut no real 
friends, no one that I ever wanted to see again once I hurl shaken 
the dust of the place. Today I have only the kindly memory of this 
good man who helped to make me a better boy. 

The place was run like an English school. Everyone was 
called by his last name, and good manners were part of the disci¬ 
pline. We were taught to be clean, to he polite, to respect the 
nghte of others and to stand up straight. I can’t really remember 
whether I learned anything academically there or not, hut I sup¬ 
pose I went through classes in the same old fuzzy condition. 

Upon my arrival at the station, I was met bv a couple of the 
s ents with a horse and buggy in which they drove me back to 
the school. I was entered at midterm, so found myself at some tlis- 

No V one a w 3 am ° n !, b 7 S ?° ¥ * « Rm “ to other. 

M ~ 

insnecaon^n-P^ If ^§^11 r ®y eiI1 ®> ins P ection - hmikfast, mom 
cX£ dnl i School > dnII > P Ia y> so on. There were bugle 
calls for everything, and we marched to and from all am or 

a" s iTfor^s t V ° rite bUgle Cal1 WaS Tatoo > which Pl«ved as 

evZi lovTs Ta § ° * our .*" rt " 1 at nJght And > 

tucked in vIS S' n ° ! ° Velit ‘ r * mmd when you’re 

stress of other^inWh be T m n 0Ur 0W ” r °° m ’ awa y ,f «‘ 

I got off ™ rtf ’ &an T r PS fl ° ating throu « h thc ni 8 ht air- 

life at KMA Afto dT^ ° 0t Sh ° rtly after { >^m.ing my 

suggested avT S ° me ° f (h ® <*** ^ows 

thf others actinethT ’ ** 1 was acce P tcd with enthusiasm hv 
others acting their parts. X kept a straight face and went along 
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with tin* juke. hut when I hud tanm planted in my spot by the 
creek I quickly left my post and cut hack to the Academy When 
tin? others returned to await my humiliation, I was sitting there 
on the steps to greet them. They laughed it off rather sourly and 
tlu'n about a week later gave me a fine hazing. I was taken from 
my bed anti dumped into an iey creek, Two days later I 
couldn't walk. 1 tried to erawl downstairs in answer to the bugle 
hut had to give up ami was taken to the inlirmury, where I was 
said to have rheumatism as the result of the hazing. 

After I got oil the siek list, 1 was accepted as one of the gang 
and things went better. I don't mean that ! became an adjusted 
student, f didn't; 1 was always in some trouble or other, hut 1 was 
one of the Itoys, 

Punishment at the Academy was disc'd out in the form of 
demerits, if you had dirty fingernails, dirty shoes, a crooked tie or 
a sloppy mufutrn at inspection, you got a demerit. If you were 
Lite to ike**, failed to salute an offieer, Wert* rude, or negligent in 
your studies, y<*» gut a demerit. You paid for these demerits by 
walking gnaid tints, a punishment to which I did not particu¬ 
larly object. With a ufie ovet your shoulder, you walked up and 
down along a certain prescrib'd line. 1 spent tt great deal of time 
in thi i fashion, hut 1 like to walk anil to he atone, so 1 would fancy 
myself on some romantic errand or would just let my mind drift 
off into any fantasy it pleased, 

One .lay when 1 was walking across the yard l met Him Hed- 
iH-ek/ oui adjutant, ami he said, ”1 hear your mother is a Christian 
Scientist," f didn't know what a (Ihristian Scientist was; I hadn’t the 
faintest idea of what he was talking about, lint when I went 
home for simum t vacation, 1 found that he was right. While 1 was 
away, tin moth. i had an opted this rn-w doctrine, and indeed 
hail been braird of both |,n neuralgia and her rheumatism, My 
brother and sister had also been helped in minor ways, so I was 
told, | resisted this m>w and unorthodox religion, lint my mother 
assmed me that among other things it would make me' a better 
athlete. With this golden apple held wit befoie me, 1 decided to 
give it a tiy. 

We Were f ,» t r to he a family group for long, ft had been 
planned that everybody ev ept me was to go Hast to visit my 
grandparents, I was to have mv heart's desire and work on a regu- 
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lar ranch, a big ranch. One of mother’s new Christian Science 
friends was the wife of Judge Carey, who owned the GY outfit. 
This time I was to go there and work not only for my board but 
for some money—not much, but enough to pay my carfare. 

I had some trepidation about the initial stages of tin's ven¬ 
ture, but Mama, as always wishing to make us strong and inde¬ 
pendent, told me to be businesslike and write the ranch a postal 
informing them of the time of my arrival. The foreman of tin* CY 
Ranch received a postcard stating, “I shall report for work on the 
train which arrives at 7:10 p.m. on June 20, 1900. Yours truly 
G.F. Abbott.” 

In the late afternoon we reached the little station, a shantv 
in the midst of a vast prairie. I disembarked with my suitcase 
and stood on the platform waiting. There were many men around 
loading buckboards with goods which had come on the train. I 
kept waiting for someone to ask me if I was the now arrival, the 
son of the friend of the wife of Judge Carey, but nobody paid me 
the slightest attention. The ranch hands Itad begun to get into 
their buckboards and drive away when in desperation. I spoke to 
the foreman. “Oh,” he said, “I was expecting a man.” Mama’s ad¬ 
vice to be businesslike had nearly caused her oldest son to be left 
standing by himself on the lone prairie. 

I got in with the men and was driven across the plain about 
ten mdes to the headquarters of the ranch. When I was assigned 
a place in the bunkhouse, one of the men said, “Who's gome to 
bunk in with the new boy?” I didn’t quite comprehend what this 
meant but I knew from the laughter that it was something evil. 
Actually, that was the only time I heard a joke about pederasty 
from any cowboy. Perhaps, because there are always women 
around-the rancher’s wife and the foreman’s wife to cook for 
them and take care of them when they’re sick-they don’t get 
that feeling of isolation which comes to certain other groups^f 

herders^ ^ ^ ° f )0kes ’ however - sheep- 

fom di • , hi! d ° S Wfll *» ««* away 

^ mSv l, ^ f ” * w0 n " tl “ ® »nd there 

charges/ ^ i ° l “ ‘ ko ° l seek “S s ° la0 » w «!> I* little 

^Onetftheoowboyi who had recently been in Cheyenne re- 
numbered having seen me there. *He/he said! iK 
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Ickl. I seen him in a blacksmith’** getting a pair of spurs made for 

a fighting master* 1 

' •} k.«»v >«u b«V I r,'|,IM. 1 » w you coming M of 

Ite.'S pUr. A win Kip ..I laujil.tiT (jrretwi this and I f„ lmd 

sett inadvertently started oif on tin* right foot. 3 

The first night there was a square dance in the Inmkhouse 
An old fellow came in with a fiddle and pky«l The Arkansas 
irave er and f’op Ones the Weasel," tin* violin held against his 
hip While the men danced. Some of tin*, men tied handkerchiefs 
around then- sleeves to signify that they were the girls. 

before I left t Jieyeune I had wanted to buy a pair of high- 
heeled cowboy boots, hut Mama had vetoed this. She argued quite 
logieally that if 1 had shoe*. I could wear them when I came back 
in the fall and returned to KMA, hut if I had hoots I would h-ive 
to throw then, away onee f left the much. On my first rZtinX 
huukhouse, I ttaded m > shon for a pair of higleheeled boots. The 
cowboy got a gt mh 1 pat* of slates a little too large for him. and f 
got a vrtv * 4*1 pair of boots a little too small for me. A disaster; 
not only did they make my toe*, permanently crooked, but they 
wore two sote spots on tin* sides of my feet that remained 
the whole summer long, fhe hoofs were, however, good for mv 
spirit; I felt like a eowbny. I still have the sears on my feet made 
by those la aits that summer, and somehow or other, I’m proud of 
them. 1 


The OY was a big ranch, tunny titties the size of Mr. Allen’s. 
There were twenty or thirty cowhands employed, many of them 
specialist*, doing uuiv one kind of wmk, There was a hig reservoir 
on the plat e and the utig.tfors were in charge of letting the water 
flow through the ditches to the alfalfa field, then flooding each 
part in tutu. The foreman had .»sot* turned buck who was about 
mv age. hot though 1 had had a summer on a ranch, I was no 
tuaft h for Ihek. I was allowed only to ride flit! well broken 
hotsej, whete,e, he could title the btottes. He could break horses 
ami could throw a tope as well as most of tin* men. He treated 
riUtlJs^f.ilflJv with y# 4 ttr?| routtwipt, 

ft* the West, St*4 *e.yi ■. an* always dropping in. You eould 
ride all aeons W volume and Montana and never have to buy « 
meal, All you had to do was rule up to a ranch house, where you 
Would be made weh nine, bedded ant! fed. One day it young feh 
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low came along who had been a soldi® in the Boer War. He was 
a cockney and a great showoff. After supper, he did some card 
tricks and then out of his saddle bags he produced a set of boxing 
gloves and invited the men to fight with him. He would parrv 
their blows, dance around, stab them lightly in the face, and in 
general show off his superiority. One of die men thought it would 
be good to see me get a pummeling and suggested that I take on 
Buck. Now experience is a great teacher. Buck was much 
stronger than I, but he’d never seen a pair of boxing gloves, 
whereas I, a city boy, had often boxed and knew something about 
it. I can’t say that I whipped him decisively, but l more than 
held my own, and I think was raised in the respect of my asxo- 
dates. 

I had many jobs on the ranch. They started me out riding 
fence, but soon they found out that I was not very thorough. 1 
was too dreamy; I rode along the fence but 1 wasn’t thinking 
about where the barbed wire was loose. I was letting my mind 
wander into the future, when I would be a noble poet reciting my 
verses, or a great soldier leading my army. Eventually it was de¬ 
cided to shift me to the alfalfa field. I was put to work driving the 
loader. Our gang, the ones who were working in the alfalfa field 
moved their headquarters from the ranch home to tint .scene of 
action. We slept in sleeping bags and our only cover was tents. 

The mowing machines had three horses, usually unbroken 
ones. A machine is so heavy that the horses cannot run away with 
it, and it proves to be a fine way to take the spirit out of a frac¬ 
tious brute Another set of men drive the rakes, and the rakes 
bring the alfalfa up to the load® which throws the alfalfa up on 
the stack As it grows bigger, the men stand on the stack anti 
grange it so that it will be solid and well drained for the winter 

alfalfa is TT < ™ tra ]j ,tfon ‘ The P«»* that receives the 
ahalfa is a flat rake about ten feet wide that lies on the ground- 

SS T ” p “ d . ,h r the “ «»*■•*. t),. 

Lid up UP m0V, ” g mard a ” d th V lrt * down l,y buiiiR 

'“IT'? ve the horSK - “ om * h '°» tliom too fast It 

“wtdftu* ae “ rV' - - *“*• »«' 'irivo 

W ‘ th Cmses Wtopri« e comment, upon 
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bis shortcomings and those of his ancestors. After a while I grew 
skilliul at the job, and like every manual exercise, it was great 
fun once von gut the teehniipte of it. b 

Horse* have an instinct for time, the same instinct which 
made me wake up Indore my alarm went off. We always emit 
work at five-thirty, and at live twenty-seven they would beak to 
whinny. As animals they are not very bright, hut they cim tell 
time. After all. some of the dumbest men are letter at knowing 
when it's time to knoek off work than the bright one* 6 

When the alfalfa was all stacked for the winter, we moved 
hack to the hunkhome. The raneh was being run by Hubert 
Catev, whe eventually heeium* < Jovernor of Wyoming as was his 
father Mow him. f admired Carev, a handsome, peasant man, 
with well-eut elothes and Knglish hoots. He was dressed differ- 
entlv than the cowhands, hut he was not a snob. Once his mother 
came to visit tlie rum h and she asked to see her friend May Ab¬ 
bott * bov, mi on this gala occasion 1 washed myself up, slicked my 
hair hack and went to dinner at the big house, ' ■ * • •/ 

< hie evening the men went swimming in the reservoir. Cow¬ 
boy* me vvoiideihd on horses, hut they don't know much about 
water; most of them emi t swim more than a stroke or two, if that 
They presented a lathe, ridiculous figure, these heroes of mine 
with then turkey red face*; ami their white, white bodies. I ex- 
dtetl their admiration by swimming across the reservoir ami 
tian 1 gave an imitation of the helldiver and disappeared be¬ 
neath tin* surface to come „p on another purl of the water. By the 
time the summer was »»m 1 had in one way and another jm- 
piovefl mv Status in the cowboy wo,Id, Theydidu'f think I was 
such a had kid after all. 


‘I he time tame to go h u k to Cheyenne, At eaei, station I 
got off and strolled op and down the phitlmm m my high heeled 
hoots, won* lei mg it the natives were impressed, feeling like a 
ymug cowboy ott Ins way to take a look at the big city. Finally 
t«r tiiin;. tint it'Mn litir ovrr* Why, ft*** old town hadn't 
changed so m*i* |>, | swnggeod up the street to our house on Cap¬ 
itol Avenue, \Jv hoots hml, it was true, hut they felt like Mer¬ 
cury’s wing*,. 1 was eager to see mv family and to he the center 
«things as J told them of my adventures. 
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Back at KMA, I got in trouble again. I joined a melon- 
stealing group one night after Taps. Just as we wort 1 making our 
way into the melon patch, lighted dimly by a silver moon, I 
heard a faint rustling and a man stood up before' me with a gun. 
We all turned and fled, but I banged straight into a barbed-wire 
fence. As it turned out, the “man” was only one of the other 
students who had so successfully hoaxed us, but my collision with 
the fence was a disastrous one. I had been wearing my new uni¬ 
form and it was cut into so many jagged pieces that it seemed im¬ 
possible to ever get it repaired. It was also rather a difficult mat¬ 
ter to explain to the authorities. 


Quite a lot of gambling went on at school We played Fun-tan 
and Twenty-one. At first, I got taken, and I suspected there was a 
little cheating. Working diligently in the privacy of mv room, i 
learned to pull a card off the bottom of the deck, and although I 
wasn’t very nifty with the pasteboards, I could get a face card 
where I wanted it—on the bottom. With this secret weapon l re- 
tneved my losses. My passion for gambling lasted all through 
school; I thought it was the most exciting thing in the work!. But 
since then, I have no interest in it at all—I think it’s a here. 
It s perfectly evident that it is no way to make money, and it cer¬ 
tainly is a stupid way to lose money, so why bother’/1 sometimes 
make a bet because I have to, or even play roulette to pass the 
time, but I couldn’t care less about it. 


I loved football. I wasn’t big enough to make the first 
team, but I played on the scrubs, and I looked forward to 
football practice above almost everything else. I also discovered 
another talent which stood me in good stead. Every week there 
was a drill-down; we stood in line with our rifles at our skies, 
the commandmg officer gave the orders and we executed them. 

found a finger in the wrong place or any mis- 

on^Ift A,1 Wa 7r en ° Ut ? ^ Until finaII y «*"* only 

apDottd Ordrr/ fr eXCeUenCe in dri11 * this was then 
appomted Orderly for the next week. Among the Orderly’s duties 

tW were nole! ^ ?A ^ fr ° m the bt « wind, 
office On tff shf ft to the Commandant's 

officf t r £ ip r m th t demcrit b ° x * tht * w 

ants office, I would extract about three-quarters of my de- 
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merits leaving fust enough to kei>p things normal In this fashion 

liv IXm { f ° f ttBd was ■“** 

M> profit lint) huh ill had a profit motive which made me invin- 

chic; I .sucemied .» winning the right t„ ilc t as Orderly every 

other week which was as often as the rules permitted one to 

capture the honor. 1 u 

Another talent I discovered was that I was a good dancer 
lias was part ei the school eurrienlum, but I thought very little 
about it until at the fund hall of the year I was fluttered to discover 
that ail the older bnvs we,e niming around and asking melo Sn 
up to dunce with their girls. I could hardly believe it; 1 had never 
muly h**m in hWurtf, 


One duv .1 ».,W girl came to work in the kitchen. I think she 
was a toieiguer, and I remember that she looked very defenseless 
mul ml vUvvkni ;m«I wft and wnik mid n girl who 

smiled became she wanted von to like her. not because she was 
happy, tine night -me of the l*ov< got a ladder ami climbs into 
her bedroom window. He was followed by nine others. Who 
stopped the }mre..,iu,i J don't know, hut the eulprits were do- 
totted. I lie girl disapp, ,ued, and the whole seltool was abuzz 
with the suit kerine euitnmnt. Curious as I was about sex, and 
iiitteh as l would have bled to know what it was all about, it never 
omiited to ine to wish that l had been one of the hoys to climb 
that ladih t. I ontv felt sohv bu that poor, helpless girl uml won¬ 
dered what had happened to her. 

However. I nev* f.-lt vaiv for my superior officers. I hated 
them and w.e. constant them h, their sides ~n sort of one-man 
trouble spot. I thought that Captain Clover and Lieutenant Cray 
had teceived then ptomufinm he. ate,e they were rich hoys, that 
i was still a puvate because ! was without pull, and f resented it. 
It is e.isv to under,Mid how ojfieee. get shot in the hack in a war. 

I don't approve **} it, of *<mt ,e, hut l understand it. Once l was 
promoted as i a as tempo,, uv coipmal. hot inevitably l got into 
some tumble and lud the honor taken away ftoiu me. I Jeff KMA 
«s I aimed, a low Jv puvate, bn! I think I was a tmicli better in¬ 
dividual. 


My last a< t at KMand the thing which gave me the great- 
pt pleaaue, was an ignoble one, I stole Lieutenant Cray's base¬ 
ball shoes. "Ihi» was tide, beimse it my baggage had been 
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searched I would have been in great trouble, but I got away with 
it. At Kearney I boarded the train which was bearing tin* n*st of 
my family back East, our first stop being South Bend, Indiana, 
where we were to visit a relative. The guilty spike shoes wen* 
among my belongings. I put them on and ran proudly up and 
down the street in front of the house. A great elation flooded my 
soul. My spike shoes seemed to be gashing the lieutenants face us 
I ran along. It gave me a great sense of well-being. 

The train was taking us back to Hamburg to live with our 
grandparents for a while. We children were kept in the dark as to 
the real reason for tins. We knew that Papa had changed jobs sev- 
eral times, but that didn’t particularly interest us. The eohl facts 
were that he had lost his government job and then had goto* into 
severa! adventures in promotion: get-rich schemes in mining, oil, 
and die like, all of which had turned out disastrously. Finally mv 
grandparents had persuaded him to bring his family home while 
he got a fresh start. He had got a job as salesman for a big Hour 

company back in the East. 

. , Pa P a had 1)6611 a successful drinker for a great manv years- 
in fact, it was said that he was able to drink any man at the In- 

ST^° teI U ^f Ae ^ But g raduitII y llti being a 

late? W k V nd b ^T 3 ® drunkard > and #s * learned 

later, he drank so much that he was unreliable, 

the fSt° n nS K Wai f e ? US “ Hamhm & M y m(,thvr W!ts into 

the false position of being supported by her in-laws instead of by 

Ihe K if ^ d ‘ ^ the “' kws feIt that sin « ! d » 6 y were paying 

YA, iigh v o tave moi “ ,o •>«»* »'»< C 

Ed h» P6tty details tts to h(W butter 

Son^ lE IT* r ? ad ’ ^ ? e main ^ <> f was 

tistTas' Til a ? Y m °* er had « Christian Seien- 

someone relafeftf dE u ff”’ a humiIiation * T( > that 
crefd fhnnf f them , sh0U,d ascril)6 to such an outlandish 

Church “dt g do Ce < E Pillars ° f tht{ ^huclbt 

°r f ^ 

h ? i 

cnat the Thurstons, who lived next door, were 
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Christian Mentisjj-nm! the Thur.stom were considered to be 

uh ‘ t 7“?‘ S * Ih ? T r ‘‘ f‘ kt *“ havt? «*» f«»m a wealthy 
faintly: and at any rate, then house was full of old furniture 

many pwms which were moved over to my grandparents' 

house, as the result „f money lent and in payment also of doctor 

Stl IlT Tl “* y Wi,h U t wwuii Mra * Tlmnttort had no 

frie nds and Mi. ihurston was u dreamy old man who went to 

Buffalo m some mental eapaeity and came hack every day on the 
train. 'I hr etildreu were the brightest kids in school, but they 
never played any games nor mingled with the others. They were 
what was known in the vernacular of the village as dubs Thu 
Thmstons unee had a great scheme for making u lot of monev 
they were going to raise silkworms in their attic. As a financial 
enterprise, it was a f "litre, but biologically it was a great success. 
Ihevneve) could tjuifr grf rid of the silkworms. 

. . 1V ' ilUi ' r u “‘' mU ' ll ><»*«' hand of Christian Scientists 

vvitl. amusement ami eontemjit. When people believe in their 
cause, however, this fu.tihe, tlmir Will power and deilication. My 
rnvu attitude tow,ml all this was passive; f went to church there 
became my mother wanted me to, but i didn’t welcome the ridi¬ 
cule, 1 learned flow it )e. |*, to he a member of ;m outcast group, 
log.-theme,., „ easier, it*-. (tt belong to the gang. 

Annthej religious factor complicated our situation. The Rev¬ 
erend I'et.-i 1 hemp ,nn, ;m Kngli-bman and a widower with three 
chtldren, bad been assigned to the Methodist Church in Ham¬ 
burg, Reverend Thompson was a small, meek, setbdeprecatorv 
rn.m inclined eater to his parishioners, flatter them suitably 
and kiv, bailie-, the approved sfvle of the time. <),„■ thought on 
first i onta. t he was fun 'g*ntir* to have any convictions, but 
if sou tail * d to lout von found out differently, f had some theo¬ 
logical argument , with hno ami 1 learned that you couldn't get 
into heaven nun] wu were* a Methodist, His two younger chil¬ 
dren weir U kluster, but be; eldest efuld, a girl named Dorothy, 
was hrigot and aggie .stve \\ hen later in lif*’, as a famous colum- 
nist, ‘.he wrote taflat d.-wv «ved articles afrtmt her father, wlio 
fud inspired !<>a m low .Shakespeare and the classics, f was 
amused, be* .nr ,e ! < < atld remember that he forbade her (Juo 
Vmlh fn. au,e he thought it was a dirty book, and that 1 had 
smuggled it *mt of the library for her to read secretly. At any rate, 
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Aunt Eliza, who seemed long ago to have withered on the vine, 
was courted by the Reverend Peter Thompson. As a minister he 
needed a wife, and he also needed a mother for his three chil¬ 
dren. Neither was a job which would appeal to the more attrac¬ 
tive members of his congregation, but Aunt Eliza was more than 
willing. Since she was an ardent church worker, and since she 
would, by small-town standards, eventually come into quite an 
inheritance, Mr. Thompson put on the blinders, so to speak, and 
married her for her money and to give his children a mother. 

This happy event was not, as they say, in the bag at this 
time, and the conduct of the Abbotts from the West seemed 
likely to jeopardize the wedding bells. Papa, however, was do¬ 
ing better financially and had sold a whole carload of flour. 

I entered Hamburg High School in the fall. It was exciting to 
see the fellows kissing the girls in the cloakroom. This was a new 
world to me, an almost unbelievable world. I didn’t get to the 
kissing stage myself until sometime later, but I was agog with 
excitement. Also I was now a big boy, or bigger than the other 
boys in the class My nickname in Hamburg was Big Abbott, to 
differentiate me from my brother, and I could compete success- 
fdly m athletic events We had football, hockey, baseball and 

them ST* ^ T Ce *T e Was vei 7 little competition, I made 
7 “ adequate ltUe,8 > but 1 ™ 

I was never really popular in high school; I was too monthv 
self SmT C d ’ t0 ° b ° ss ^® ut h y sheer aggressiveness, I gut myl 
the football t 1 was > 1 remember, the captain of 

P 7 \ d gameS With the 0thc * r lm « tow* 
y. remember once when we were going to nkv in 
Aurora the bus broke down, and we hJTtl ti lZ C 
miles to the game. On the first play, I found my mouth foil If 
blood and hair and discovered that I had broken off a front tuoth 

SStt* T d ' A week k,ei 1 “»" 

traded. To those who now want to go back to the good old davs 

1 don ' 1 r-V “ 

feg aperim*. He dentist shoved a «L too dfe ™t ™T[' 
felt it gon,g up and up iike a to poker, through „, y Zl Z» & 
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my cheek, my eye, and out the top of my head. O Progress I thank 
you for the needle and the high-speed drill. g > “ 

to WW?'“? *? gh Sc 1 ho ° 1 dso had theatricals, and I turned out 
to be the best actor in the school. 

o a ^ had SOme distant cousins, rich ones, who lived in Buffalo 
and had a summer place down on Lake Erie. Olive and Ted Ab¬ 
bott were quite the swellest people I had ever met, and when 
they invited me down for a weekend I was paralyzed by this 
high society. Everyone knew how to behave but me. I was 
amazed at the way the young men would put their hands on girls 

tW Tt S If 31 "* ^ ° n th6ir P lace ’ 311(1 *e boys would grab 
? 8* ^ ^ ? Ush them U P the airf even rJZ 

der them—aU this accompanied by much shrieking and gaiety I 

taed to do my part, but it really seemed to me so obscene to ie 
hold of a girl by the waist that I could hardly bear it 

One of the boys played a mandolin, and at night we sat on a 
screened porch and sang songs by the light of the moon. The pop¬ 
ular song at that time was “Hiawatha,” and there was a p Jody 
which we all sang. ^ ? 


Oh ? the lady of the house 
Found a louse on her blouse 
Did she catch it 
Well, I guess she did. 


After thrsdaring number, there was a good deal of wicked laugh¬ 
ter and knowing glances at one another. We danced too, and here 

nllded ? g r * at ° nCe aU st00d aside aad ap- 

l When ^ danC “ g Wi * a girl 311(11 st °PP ed dead in my 
tracks. She was furious and hissed, “Keep dancing!”' 7 

That fall, 1904,1 went hack to school and continued the same 
old routine, a secret life of dreaming about women, continued ex- 
ertement anci f tlmsiasm for athletics, and the same old fuzzy 

^ T StUd l e " My m0ther ’ s Me now became com- 
pheated with an illness. Of course she would not have confessed 

to this error, but she had to ask us to slow down when we 
walked with her and soon she admitted that she thought there 
was somedung the matter with her heart. Aunt Anna, who hated 
Christian Science even worse than my grandparents did, tried to 
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get her to go to a doctor, but for a year or so Mother stubbornly 
tried to “work it out in science.” Eventually she was forced to re¬ 
turn to materia medica and a surgeon removed an obstruction 
from her uterus and cured her in one simple day. 

Its a puzzlement. When Mother knew nothing about this 
science of the mind, she was cured of two diseases which the doc¬ 
tors had failed to remedy. But then after she had made a great 
study of it, it was necessary to effect a cure by the material reme¬ 
dies. There is no doubt in my mind that people get cured of dis¬ 
eases by Christian Science. They also get cured by medicine; and 
most of all by miracles through surgery. But the best cure of all is 
nature. And who is to say what is responsible, which is cause and 
which effect? 


In an abandoned room on the top floor of the Hamburg 
High School there were some old rusty fencing foils whose buttons 
on the points had been broken off. One day a couple of us started 
to fence When my guard failed, I instinctively put up my hand to 
ward off die weapon, and the foil entered my hand between my 

m hTJ r r T Cam ! °? inches further > at “7 wrist. 

With bravado I dismissed this gruesome wound and started to 
wlTt^ §am V r ,T e f ed the Same mistake > “»d this time the foil 

I dliiuw fetty ?5 rt ° f my thumb 311(1 out ^ other side. 

I decided that I was not D Artagnan 

wJ h l ChriS ^ n fr 6 Chur<i had 3 fading room 
which the members took turns in tending. On that afternoon mv 

mother was there on duty, and when I appeared with my wounds 
she gave me Science and Health to read and began to heat me I 
da very sore hand but no infection developed. Was it luck or 
God or was I m good health? I don’t know. Another time I ra’n a 

ss£=5S£s*S 

live as w!i SC,aiCe otiipeople 

I haJfcarSXfirclu'inf p b ' ” y bro *“ and 

ness. There were a few row, / ° ubIe Was 1118 *xinken- 

love was aggrSvJ Zt l Grandma ’s “other 

aggressive and protective. Mama made a decision- she 
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was said that they killed a man a day there. Probably this was an 
exaggeration, but it was certainly true that a great many workers 
did die violently. Coming to work on my second week, I saw a 
Swedish ngger hit by a trolley car. His body burst open, his guts 
ran out into the dust and his face became like a waxen image in 
a store window. 6 

I myself had two or three narrow escapes. Once when I tried 
to jump one of the little trains running through the plant on 
narrow-gauge tracks I missed my footing and was dragged along 
holdup on by one hand. In the other hand I had 2 oil cm 
ftat I was taking back to Jules, but I didn’t have sense enough to 
drop it. Luckily they stopped the train before I fell under The 
engineer addressed some very uncomplimentary remarks to me, 
but I was so glad to be alive that his tirade sounded like a paean of 
praise. On another occasion, when I was sent up to fix an arc light 
on anunloader on a rainy night, I nearly fell into the ore pit be¬ 
low. There was no one else around, and I saved myself by hanging 

onto the slippery iron work and finally pulling myself back onto 
the narrow steel grading. 

Jolly pranks were played on the greenhorns at the steel 
plank Jules could stick his fingers into boiling solder without get¬ 
ting burned, and he would invite you to do the same. The trick 
was to wet your finger first; then the layer of steam caused by the 
hot solder protected your finger until you pulled it out. But not 
knowing this, die novice was badly burned. Another good joke 
was to tell the Hungarian workmen that if a man urinated on the 
gantry track it would cure gonorrhea. The gantry track carried 
some two hundred and twenty volts of electric power, and of 
course water is a conductor, so this was especially good fun. 

Different nationalities did different work: the Swedes did all 

JVtW^ *k* e P J^ made up tlie labor S an S S; the Hungarians 
d the Czechs and Germans worked in the foundries. The Polish 

labor gang was like an ancient Greek social organization. It 
bad one old man, a sort of Nestor, who was always called Starry- 
then there was one strong man who was the boss, one funny man 

and one scapegoat. Each man who played a role had the same 
name in every gang. 

The night shift was more difficult because I never learned to 
sleep well during the day. Our little back bedroom was pretty hot 
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in tin* summertime. Mother would pxill the shades and I would go 
oft' into a kind of half drowse, always conscious of the sounds of 
the Village: the cries of children, the crowing of roosters, the ham¬ 
mering of something far away, and the whistles from the canning 
factory. Then, feeling that 1 had not really been asleep at all, I 
would he awakened by my mother's kiss and her soft voice saying 
that it was time to get up. Or sometimes slut would just sit on the 
bed and sing to me. Mother sang a great deal in her lighter moods 
or when she was working around the house. They were always 
the same snugs- as far sis I know, she never learned any new ones 
—tlu* songs of her childhood such as "Can She Bake a Cherry 
Pie?" ami 'Tu ra-m-boom-der-c.” I would get up and go to the 
bathroom, the table would he set, iny lunch pail would be 
packed, and after a brief goodbye, I’d he oft. 

Sometum-s I grew very sleepy on the night shift. One night I 
was waiting tor an order to he delivered to the storehouse when I 
dozed oil standing up and only awoke when f fell over on my 
fuee. One Fourth of July { had just finished working a twenty- 
four horn shift, fait instead of going to bed I went to the celebra¬ 
tion in Hamburg, Mavuard Bentley and I won the three-legged 
race, and then I went to bed at five o’clock that afternoon and 
slept for eighteen hours. It wjls the best sleep I have ever had in 
my life. 

My father's drunkenness grew worse. He would be off on one 
of his trips and eume hack all out up. He lived at the flat with us 
when he was on his good behavior and went back to his mother’s 
house when he wasn’t. On*: day when lie was packing to go on a 
trip, without looking tip he said to me, “Don’t ever touch a drop 
of whiskey as long as you live." J said, "I won’t,” and that was the 
only time we ever div-ussed the subject of alcohol. 

Sometimes when I took my girl up the stairs to the ballroom 
at Kopp's Hotel to a danee, I would hear my father’s drunken 
voiee in tile hat room haranguing his pals. He always held forth; he 
was an authority on all international anti national topics. Once I 
defied him physically. He was having some angry words with my 
mother and he told me to stand aside. I said I wouldn’t, and since 
I was bigger and stronger than lie, I won that eye to eye battle. 
But it left a resentment between us which never healed. I didn’t 
hate my father fur being a drunkard; 1 hated alcohol, which made 
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him a drunkard. When you walked by a saloon in Hamburg, you 
smelled beer, and even today the smell of beer symbolizes sa¬ 
loons to me. I have a greater aversion to it than I have for the 
smell of whiskey. 

This same year, 1906, was a year of great tragedy for me. I 
bad been graduated to die stage of intimacy with the other sex 
that is euphemistically referred to these days as necking. To nall y 
this took place not with your friends but with strangers. A couple 
of girls would come out from Buffalo and walk around our streets. 
Maynard Bentley and I would follow them. Eventually we would 
pick them up, pair off, and after due process of courtship—tech¬ 
nically very harmless—we would see them to the trolley and they 
would return to Buffalo. Maynard was a smoothie; he always 
handled the approach, and always took his choice of girls. I was 
perfectly happy with my subordinate role. 

In the spring of that year I had a job as a night telephone 
operator. My cot was put alongside the switchboard and if any¬ 
one called after twelve o’clock, it would waken me and I would 
make the connection. As a switchboard operator, I did quite a 
lot of eavesdropping, and I was amazed at the ease with which 
my friends called up girls and established an intimacy with them. 
One day I called a girl, who we shall say was named Gladys, and 
giving the name of one of my friends, bantered with her quite 
recklessly. It was so easy that I soon called her in my own name 
and made a date with her. For some reason there was no one at 
home and I took Gladys to our flat. After considerable wrestling 
around, I suddenly lost interest and took her home. The next day 
I began to wonder what had happened; it had all been such a 
frenzy that, unbelievable as it may sound, I wasn’t quite sure. I 
talked to Gladys on the telephone, and she wasn’t sure either. A 
few weeks later, however, she called me to say that something 
had happened, that she was alarmed, and that I was to get in 
touch with her in a few days. When I called, a very stem mother 
wanted to know who I was, and I hung up quickly. Gladys 
readied me the next day to let me know the worst. The old coun¬ 
try joke was not just a joke—it was a terrible reality. I had 
knocked a girl up; I had gotten a girl in trouble, and worst of all 
one whom I really didn’t like, a girl for whom I had contempt. 

I went back to work for the summer at the steel plant with- 
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out knowing what was going to happen. In the next few weeks I 
learned what hell is like. There were no thoughts of sex now, only 
of self-reproach, guilt, and of fear of the consequences. I had 
saved up three hundred dollars toward my college fund, and I 
was prepared to withdraw that from the bank and run away if 
necessary. I was fully determined that if anyone came to me and 
said you’ve got to marry that girl, I would take my money and 
disappear without a trace. One day when I returned from work, 
she was waiting at the trolley. Everything was all right; a local 
doctor had taken care of her. The weight was lifted. Gladys sug¬ 
gested that it would now be appropriate for us to go out to¬ 
gether. But men are stinkers; I wanted to forget the whole mess. 
I disappeared from her life. 

At the steel plant I had a new job as a crane operator. A trav¬ 
eling crane is a giant bridgelike affair running on tracks at the top 
of the building. The operator has three levers: one to make the 
crane run up and down the building, one to run the carriage on 
the bridge back and forth, and a third to lower and raise a big 
hook. My job was in the foundry, where sometimes the machine 
lifted delicate moldings that had to be set down gently. As a new 
and nervous operator I jerked the hook up too abruptly and 
cracked a molding. The foreman shook his fist at me and rushed 
over to climb the iron ladder on the wall which would bring him 
up to where he could get at me. He gestured for me to bring the 
crane over, which I did, but in my nervousness I didn’t stop in 
time. I would have crushed him had he not swung back and 
squeezed between the ladder and the wall. When I finally got 
control of the machine and backed it up to let him aboard I ex¬ 
pected to be fired but the man was so happy to be alive that he 
didn’t say a word. Eventually I became very handy with the 
crane and took great pleasure in the skill of its operation. 

I began to think seriously of staying on at the steel plant for a 
whole year instead of going back to school, in order to save 
money for my college fund. Things were not going well at home. 
My father was now definitely one of the town’s drunks, and I had 
seen the humiliating spectacle of him weaving down the street 
on his way home in the middle of the afternoon. Mother refused 
to have anything to do with him until he gave up drinking. 
My grandmother fought for him like a she-tiger for her cub. We 
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were always being threatened with disinheritance because we 
wouldnt side with him, but we stood for principle rather than 
mon ®y and never wavered in our loyalty to our mother. In fact, I 
overdid the vigor of my loyalty and was cruel and heartless to¬ 
ward my father. I remember once hearing myself say to my 
grandmother, “I wouldn’t pick him out of the gutter.” 

Micky and Isabel went back to school and I continued to 
work. They reported school news to me, the most exciting of 
whidi was that they had a new English teacher, a girl just out of 
the University of Rochester named Ednah Levis. On Sunday 
when I was home and they were talking about her I said, “What 
does she look like?” My mother said, “There she is now,” and I 
went to the window and saw a plump, rosy-cheeked young 
W0 . ma ° Wlth dark brown hair, walking between two of the local 
gir s. My mother said, “A rose between two thorns,” and it 
seemed an apt metaphor. At that time, of course, I had no idea I 
was going to marry her. 

The principal of the high school urged that I come back and 
graduate with my class. He was a University-of-Rochester man 
and he thought he could get me a scholarship there. School had 
been m session about two months when I re-entered. Miss Levis, 
the new teacher, helped me make up my lost work in French by 
special sessions with me each morning before school started. Fi¬ 
nally I caught up with the class and the meetings ceased. Ednah 
told me afterward that because it made her life feel so empty 
she knew then that she must be in love with this obstreperous 
student. It was such a ridiculous idea to her that she was em- 
barrassed by it 

It was now decided that I would enter the University of 
Rochester in the following year, 1908. As penance for my recent 
sm, I had kept away from women and worked harder than be¬ 
fore. I would never have dared think of Miss Levis in a personal 
manner, but when one of the other boys took her out to some af- 
fair rt made me frightfully jealous. On the next possible occasion 
I asked her and she accepted. We began to go for walks and to 
see each other more and more frequently. She told me a great deal 
about Rochester and what to expect up there. 

One June night, sitting in the park, I kissed Ednah. She kissed 
me. We agreed that we would see more of each other in Roches- 
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ter; she would go home to visit her family and I could come and 
have Sunday dinner with them. In those days one of the styles 
which women suffered from was a shirtwaist with a high collar 
supported by whalebones. One of these whalebones had come 
out, causing a chafing on Miss Levis 5 neck. When I helped to ad¬ 
just it my heart beat, my blood raced; I was dizzy with the ex¬ 
hilaration of the touch of her moist neck. 

How much can a man change his character? My experience 
at this time makes me think that under certain conditions it is 
possible to alter oneself to a great extent. When I was about to go 
to a strange city and spend the next four years with people who 
did not know me, I went into conference with myself and de¬ 
cided that I would try to improve; that I would try to become 
somebody else. There would not be one person at the University 
of Rochester who had ever seen me before or who would have 
any preconception about what sort of person I was. I thought that 
it must be possible for me to change. I was not really very proud 
of what I had been; I didn't like the character of Mouthy Abbott, 
the aggressive, argumentative disputant I resolved to make every 
effort to become a more quiet type, to think before I spoke. 

I even decided to change my name. Heretofore I had been 
called by my second name Francis, to avoid confusion with my 
father. But Francis was a girl's name, so I became George. Come 
to think of it, perhaps a psychologist could make something out 
of the fact that each of us changed his name on leaving home. 
My brother's name was McLaury or Micky; he changed his name 
to Burr, short for Burwell, his first name. My sister was called Isa¬ 
bel at home, and she became Polly in college. 

As I started off for Rochester, I was filled with high resolves— 
not to be a good student or even a good athlete, but to be a more 
likeable fellow. To a certain extent I succeeded; at least I was 
generally liked at the University of Rochester, just as I was gen¬ 
erally disliked in Hamburg High School. I don't say that the leop¬ 
ard's spots didn't show through once in a while, but they were 
tempered. 
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Finally Prince Street, turn to your left and there it was—the 
place where I hoped to spend the next four years, the place where 
I hoped to improve myself. I had a card telling me where to re¬ 
port for instructions, but I hesitated. I regarded my adversary 
with caution. I walked around it. The campus, set in the middle 
of the residential district, occupied about six city blocks. It cer¬ 
tainly did not seem formidable; amid green lawns and big stone 
buildings covered with the conventional ivy there was no activity 
except for a few slow-walking professors or students, but I 
couldn’t get up my courage to present myself. I carried my suit¬ 
case around the University of Rochester looking the place over. 
I made two complete circuits of the University grounds before I 
went in, and then of course, it was very simple. I was given a list 
of rooming houses and of possible places to earn my board by 
waiting on table. 

I awoke in my boarding-house room, with its faint odor of 
other tenants and other days, waited for my turn for the bath¬ 
room at the end of the hall and made ready for the unknown. I 
pulled on my BVD’s (no old-fashioned union suit for an up-and- 
coming collegiate type like me), put on my hole-proof socks 
which I had washed out the night before, shaved with one of 
those new inventions, the safety razor, parted my hair on the left- 
hand side, carefully brushed my blue serge suit (unaware of 
Marc Connelly’s later dictum, that it would be better to have 
white cotton suits to go with blue serge tablecloths), and walked 
down the side street in the cool, clean, sunny September morning. 

I felt like Sir Galahad about to seek the Holy Grail. But what 
kind of boy was I? Each of us, I suppose, is a different person to 
every other person. I am sure that my mother thought of me as a 
very fine lad who had, it was true, faced a few problems and had 
a few crises, but who had come through satisfactorily and was 
full of promise. My father, I am equally sure, regarded me as an 
almost unmitigated horror. Both my brother and sister loved me 
and idealized me and thought of me as merely shy—not the 
tough kid I thought I was. 

When a man sits for a portrait he is seldom satisfied because 
he has a preconception of how he looks, a certain angle, and of 
course the most flattering one, which he has decided is him . None 
of us knows with any accuracy what he was like in childhood or 
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indeed what his true character is in maturity. I cannot be sure 
of what I was when I entered college, but I do know how I felt. 
And that I shall try to make clear. I also remember some statistics 
about myself. I was six feet one and a half inches tall and 
weighed one hundred and seventy pounds, but I looked thinner 
because I was big-boned and rather pale. I had blue eyes and 
streaked blondish hair. Thanks to my military-school training, I 
carried myself well. My father was tall and erect too, but he 
swaggered. I was careful not to swagger. 

I remember distinctly that while a part of me felt like Sir 
Galahad about to seek the Holy Grail, there was another part 
which felt that I was a small-town outsider about to face a lot of 
city slickers. I had great unease about the future but no fear. I 
had confidence that though I might be subjected to some onerous 
trials, I would come through in the end—I would show them. I 
had shed that disagreeable, aggressive character, Francis Ab¬ 
bott, back in Hamburg, and now I was that sterling young fellow 
George Abbott. 

The formalities of entering college being over, undergradu¬ 
ate life commenced. The freshmen seemed keyed up as they 
gathered in little knots on the steps of the main building, some 
greeting old friends, some forming new acquaintances, and no¬ 
body paying much attention to the new and improved Abbott. 
Whereas I had been a leader in Hamburg High School, I was now 
nothing. This nothing was exaggerated by the fact that there 
were others who were already leaders. About half of the students 
at the University of Rochester at that time came from the local 
high school, and naturally it evolved that the leaders in high 
school continued to take charge of things in college. The glib talk¬ 
ers, the well-dressed, the assured ones, held the center of the 
stage; the unknowns, the grinds, the quiet ones, bided their time. 
Shallowness sometimes outshines depth in the early stages. And 
the rich boys always have an edge over the poor boys. For many 
years this obvious injustice made me unreasonably prejudiced 
against the rich, but when I became rich myself, the prejudice 
somewhat abated. I have now become very tolerant about people’s 
undeserved wealth—or indeed any other attractive quality which 
may fall to them. Some people are bom rich, some with good looks, 
some with brains, some with personality, and some with humor; 
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and whatever these qualities happen to be, it is foolish to quibble 
or to worry about the injustices of the world. It’s part of the man; 
what he does with it is another matter. To carry the thought a lit¬ 
tle further: if in later years you are liked or admired because you 
are successful in your profession, it is foolish to speculate how 
people would feel about you if you were a ditch digger. It is 
much more practical to accept your assets without cavil and to 
enjoy them, and to grant the people who happen to have been 
born rich or handsome the same privilege. Actually, what Toyn¬ 
bee tells us of nations is equally true of individuals. It takes trials 
and problems and difficulties to sharpen the wits and toughen the 
character—and the rich boys are often denied this. 

The sophomores were gathered on the steps of an adjacent 
building, and soon it became apparent why we were there. We 
were to have a clash with the sophomores. This was tradition; 
tlais was what might be called the opening get-together. I wel¬ 
comed it. Physical activity was just what I needed, and as soon as 
the melee started and I found myself facing a boy of about my 
own weight it was a great release to have a practical outlet for 
my excitement. I slammed him on his back in short order. When I 
let him up, he introduced himself and invited me to a Deke rush. 
My friend seemed distressed at my lack of sophistication when I 
confessed that I didn’t know what a Deke rush was. He ex¬ 
plained to me that it was an invitation to come to the Delta 
Kappa Epsilon fraternity, to look it over and, by inference, be 
looked over. I had to tell him that I couldn’t afford to join a frater¬ 
nity. But he insisted that I come anyway, and that night he 
called for me and took me to the Deke house, where I am sure I 
presented a very sorry picture as a tongue-tied hick from a small 
town. They did not invite me to join them. 

As we all know, memory is a tricky thing. Generally speak¬ 
ing, I have a bad memory—names of people, plays and books es¬ 
cape me. Sometimes when I try to think of an actress for a cer¬ 
tain part, her face is before me, I can remember the plays in 
which she has appeared, but I can’t remember her name. I finally 
am saved only because Celia Linder, my secretary, who has been 
reading my mind for twenty-five years, is able by some skillful 
legerdemain to deduce who it is that I am talking about. In my 
case this inability to think of names has, I am sure, a psychological 
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cause. When I first started to read books I could not pronounce the 
unusual names, and when I first began to meet people I was too 
self-conscious to remember who they were; in rebellion I decided 
subconsciously to be eccentric and not know any names at all. It’s 
quite a handicap, but I have found that when it is necessary I 
can overcome it. If I make a speech or go on a radio program, I 
concentrate on the problem and rattle off names with assurance. 

Recently my brother started to talk to me about our child¬ 
hood. Episode after episode was clear to him but stmek no spark 
at all with me. When I went to my fifteenth college reunion 1 had 
a similar experience. Strange men came up to me and addressed 
me as “Abbey”—a name I had forgotten had ever been mine— 
and recalled events of the good old days. They seemed to be talk¬ 
ing about someone else; it was all gone from me. 

Yet I am convinced that somewhere in the back of the brain 


is a marvelous microfilm which records every act and every 
thought of our entire being. A strange experience along these 
lines once happened to me. I was in a hospital recovering from 
an operation and for several days was kept under sedation. In this 
weakened condition, with my guard down so to speak, scenes 
from my childhood flooded in upon me. For hour after hour these 
forgotten happenings plagued me in great detail—not vaguely 
but clearly. It was oppressive and painful, and I was relieved to 
find that when they took me off the dope I returned to normalcy; 
the past was again blocked out. 

At any rate, my freshman year remains a flux of impressions, 
but for no accountable reason a few details stand out clearly. One 
scene in particular has kept coming back to my mind. This' scene 
has played itself over and over, yet as far as I can judge it is com- 
pletely meaningless and unimportant. In case there's a good psy¬ 
chiatrist in the audience, I will relate it. 


I waited on table at dinner time, but sometimes I got rnv 
lunch at a cheap restaurant called Regan’s, and there I once ran 
into another freshman named Gurley. He was no small-town boy 
hke me but a city fellow, very smooth, though nice and friendly. 
1 thought him to be the height of sophistication because he told 
me that m reply to the question on his college questionnaire. 
What daily exercise do you take?” he had written, “Lifting cups 
and saucers down at Regan’s.” He told me that ho was being 
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rushed by the Psi U’s and that he was very enthusiastic about 
the wit of a fellow named Sommerby, who was also being rushed. 

I never lunched with Gurley again; I never knew him well; I 
never knew Sommerby well. They both left school after their 
freshman year. How is it that a man who can t even remember 
Maurice Evans" name can have total recall about these two ob¬ 
scure contacts of the past. Gould it be snobbery because of the 
Psi U’s? (Ednah Levis was a great admirer of the Psi Upsilon 
Fraternity; she considered them the real elite. Because of her re¬ 
marks I had come to regard them as an exalted group with 
whom I would in all likelihood never have any personal contact.) 

Another person I have often thought about was Goodsell, the 
big guard on the football team. We waited on table at the same 
boarding house and got to be friends. He was a fierce-looking 
fellow with dark, menacing eyebrows; but at heart he was a gen¬ 
tle soul, too kind to take advantage of his strength, and timid 
about the ways of the world. Goodsell was going to become a 
Baptist minister; after he finished college he planned to attend 
a theological seminary. He didn't seem to look forward to this 
profession, but he was so fearful of the competitive world that 
awaited a college graduate that he chose the ministry because of 
its security. GoodselTs innocence would have interested Kinsey. 
He was shocked when he learned from me that married people 
took off their clothes when they went to bed. He thought that 
they always wore their underwear. 

But the main thing I remember from my freshman year is 
that I gained confidence. The world became a better place; peo¬ 
ple became more friendly. I shed my feeling that many hands 
were turned against me and acquired a new confidence in myself 
and in the future. Much of this new assurance came from the fact 
that I had now not only the influence of college, but also of Ed¬ 
nah, who came to Rochester each Sunday, ostensibly to visit her 
mother, but actually because of me. I would spend most of that 
day with her and we would talk and talk. Our conversations cov¬ 
ered a wide range of subjects but always returned to that most 
interesting of all subjects: me. 

“College,” said Professor Esteys, the principal of Hamburg 
High School who had been instrumental in getting me the scholar¬ 
ship at Rochester, “is a four-year period in which a young man is 
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going to flounder around trying to find himself in any case, so he 
might just as well spend it in school trying to learn something.” 
This seemed to me exactly the right attitude. I didn’t think of 
college as a place where I would become educated; I thought of 
it as a place where I should find myself; where I should make 
some progress in the world. I looked upon studies as an incidental 
part of this experience. My dreams of college were mostly con¬ 
cerned with football, dramatics and the extra-curricular activities. 

During my freshman year I made progress in all these direc¬ 
tions. In the first place, I found to my delight that the classes 
were much more interesting than I had hoped. Up to this time I 
had been such a haphazard student that my efforts to acquire an 
education were severely handicapped in many areas. I had slith¬ 
ered through elementary school by dint of a certain facility, with¬ 
out really learning any fundamentals. In college I did well in 
those subjects which required no previous technical foundation. 
English, for instance, was easy for me, but I foundered at ad¬ 
vanced algebra because I had no idea what they were talking 
about—I had been allowed to get by in elementary algebra with¬ 
out any real comprehension of what I was studying. To this dav I 
don’t know what a square root is. By the same token, I had no 
facility in languages because I had no comprehension of grammar. 
I said the phrases, but I didn’t know what they meant. Oddly 
enough, of all the subjects I studied the two that have given nut 
the most lasting pleasure have been German and geology. Ger¬ 
man, simply because Professor Shedd made us sing the German 
poems, and whereas I can no longer speak the language, I can, in 
a small measure, sing it. Geology, because it made me conscious 
of the contour of the earth; wherever I go I find myself trying to 
read the signs of the past. It gives me great satisfaction to" recog¬ 
nize an area where once a glacier ruled. 

In those days a freshman could play on the football team, 
and as a substitute I got into the game occasionally. ()»<*«• 1 in¬ 
vited my sister to come to Rochester for a game, and during the 
contest I was sent in to replace another player. Polly reported to 
me that as I ran on the field a spectator near her said, "Here 
comes Abbott—good figure.” My adolescent life had been filled 
with envy of those boys who seemed to be assured and graceful 
instead of gangly and insecure. I used to look at myself in store 
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windows as t walked by, hoping In find some reassurance that I 
wasn’t rr.tlh un h a string bran, time t was in college I gradu¬ 
ally became too involved in other matters to give much attention 
to sell .scrutiny. The t.ol that l would be classed us a fellow with 
a goad ligme hail never timmeil to me, and this anonymous 
praise lilted nty spirits more than seven Phi Beta Kappa keys 
could have done. 

Another event also lifted my spirits. Toward the end of my 
freshman vent two senior - whom I knew but slightly approached 
mi• ami asked it I would like to beeouie a member of I’si Upsilon. 

I was flabbergasted; l even suspected that they were joking. 
Though l had bmttd congenial Mends among many of the Psi 
Us in tuv el.eis ! had just taken it for granted that my role in col¬ 
lege «',n that *4 an outsider, blattered though l was, I knew the 
idea was uopia. t«« d, and I said that I couldn’t afford to join a 
fraternity, Hie a-mui. rejtlied that they were aware of my situa¬ 
tion ami that they wme perfectly willing to postpone all dues un¬ 
til after i bad been graduated, l joined the chapter and moved 
into the hatt'iuih house, where l lived lor the ha lance of my un¬ 
dergraduate days. 

I got -at uoteh pleasure bom this eompanlonship and to¬ 
getherness that it seems unfair to i|m,Uon the value of fraterni¬ 
ties, But then appeal h suobbish, beyotal a douht. 1 had a year 
of bring on tb>' -nt .ide before I had three yeats of being on the 
inside, and I know what its like both ways, 01 course, it is natural 
for the human animal to seek its own kind, associate with those 
who ate rottg'-ijial; nothing t ut stop that. Hut those who join a 
fraternity in then hist weeks in college put up a barrier against 
others whom th»-v might learn to know. I nut very grateful for till 
the happiness mv fraternity gave me, but 1 still feel a little guilty 
about those who were firmed it, 

That minuet, at the suggestion of one of the students, 1 
tried a new kind of job- It was the most distasteful work l had evet 
attempted, 1 bream* - a door to dour salesman of aluminum cook¬ 
ing utensils With voir wares in a suitcase you go to a door, hide 
the suitease at one sole, ring the bell, get to »l possible, make a 
demonstration ami then a sale, t-nlortunately. tto not a goot 
salesman, l shuck ftout hying to nuke people buy something 
they don't want. A hue salesman glories in the fact that ho can 
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make people buy his product whether they want it or not. I did 
fairly well financially, but I dreaded every potential customer I 
had to face, every doorbell I had to ring. 

September finally came around once again, and once again 
on one of those warm, clean, autumn days when everything is 
shining with hope and optimism, I found myself on the trolley 
headed for Prince Street. But this time in what a different frame 
of mind! To return to college as a sophomore is one of life’s great 
moments. No tension now: what the hell, the juniors treat you 
about as an equal; the seniors greet you in a friendly fashion; your 
own classmates shout their warm hellos; there is handclasping, 
back slapping, boisterous good spirits—and even a little benign 
sympathy for those small groups of poor, frightened freshmen. 

That year I became the regular right tackle on the football 
team. Perhaps my Aunt Anna was correct in fearing that dime 
novels would have an effect upon my character. Had I been 
asked to name my ideal, my hero, I should have probably said 
Robert the Bruce or D’Artagnan, but it would not have been the 
truth. My real hero was Frank Merriwell. Of course, I had long 
since ceased to read anything so trashy as The Adventures of 
Frank Merriwell, but this shining American boy who went to 
Yale—as well as to most of the other colleges in the country at 
various times in his paper career—stuck in one’s imagination. 
Frank was the pitcher on the baseball team—he could throw the 
baffling double shoot, a curve which went both in and out. On 
the football team he was right halfback. Please note that at Ham¬ 
burg High School I was pitcher on the baseball team and right 
halfback on the football team. These positions, I believe, were 
achieved not by athletic ability as much as by sheer push. When 
I came to Rochester, I couldn’t play baseball well enough to make 
the team, and I wasn’t fast enough to become a halfback, so I 
had to settle for a place in the line. Nevertheless it was exciting. 
Wasn’t I on the varsity? Didn’t I win my letter? 

Actually, college football wasn’t as much fun as high school 
football. Even in as small a college as Rochester, it had a smack 
of professionalism. Until the season was over all your time be¬ 
longed to the football coach. Two of our best players came from 
some prep school in New England and were rather hard guys 
who didn’t mix much with the rest of the undergraduates. One 
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tiny a game was unreasonably delayed in starting, and during 
the next lew days scuttlebutt revealed the cause. Our two ath¬ 
letes were under the pay of some enthusiastic alumnus who had 
not come through with the last installment on time. The noble 
boys were not going to go out and die for dear old Rochester un¬ 
til they got their money. If this kind of tiling could go on in a col¬ 
lege as small as ours, you can imagine what was happening in the 
rest of the country. And this was fifty years ago! 

I loved the game of football and still do. Often in my day¬ 
dreams l correct the mistakes 1 made when I was on the team or 
relive my few moments of glory. And nowadays during the foot¬ 
ball season I will he unchored in front of the television set getting 
a vicarious thrill. 

doing away on trips was one of the high spots of football for 
me. There was something very exciting about the team gathering 
with their suitcases and venturing off to some strange city. People 
sometimes ask me if I ever suffered from stage fright. My answer 
is that the fear which comes to you just Ixftire your first entrance 
on tla' stage cannot hold a candle to the terror which comes to 
you as you stand waiting for the kickoff at the start of a football 
game. The good players are probably not as frightened as the 
hail ones; they have mores assurance, therefore more confidence 
and more eagerness for the contest. By the same token, I think 
that, in general, good actors are less frightened than bad actors. 
This goes against what p<*ople like to believe: thut there’s some¬ 
thing intrinsically artistic or temperamental about being nervous. 
In my opinion, this is false. The greatest stage fright l ever ex¬ 
perienced was when I was a supernumerary in Carman. As I 
stood in line waiting to pull the chariot on stage I wished that I 
were dead so that 1 wouldn't have to make the entrance. Luckily 
& wheel broke off and they took me out of line. I’ll never for¬ 
get the relief I felt. Both in football and on the stage it is the first 
plunge that petrifies. After the firs* moment a calm yet intoxicat¬ 
ing excitement takes over, and unless things are going badly the 
terror turns into exhilaration. 

In the winter, l played on the hockey team, which was more 
like a semh aggregation than a college team. However, my main 
preoccupation in the winter season was dramatics. I had made 
good in this right from the start, and now in my sophomore year 
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I played the lead in the college show. Perhaps I was inhibited as 
a person, but I was not the least bit shy on stage. 

In the spring this young man’s fancy—since he could make 
neither the baseball team nor the track team—lightly turned to 
thoughts of getting his marks up to a point where ho could re¬ 
turn to college the following year. 

That summer I had a job more to my taste. Through some 
Psi U brothers, I got a job as a swimming instructor at Camp 
Arey, a boys’ camp on Keuka Lake. I went swimming, played 
softball, rode horseback, all things which I enjoyed enormously— 
and got paid for it. 

The next winter I also had a new job. I worked (it an Epis¬ 
copal Church as a combination basketball coach and Sunday 
school teacher. The coaching meant that I was in charge of the 
recreation room in the basement of the churcb for three nights 
each week, and I was also assigned to teach Sunday school in the 
hope that the boys would admire me as an athlete enough to obey 
me as a teacher of the gospel. Unfortunately, I nearly got the rec¬ 
tor of the church, a very quiet-spoken young man, into trouble be¬ 
cause of my teaching. To make the Sunday school lessons inter¬ 
esting—and I felt that practically all the Sunday schools 1 hail 
ever attended were incredibly dull—I decided to take St. Paul's 
journey around the Mediterranean and try to make it real and 
dramatic to the boys. To the best of my ability I translated the ar¬ 
chaic language of the Bible into everyday experiences and lan¬ 
guage. One day an austere deacon-like type of man stood in the 
doorway and listened as I was conducting my class. Paul was 
about to leave the brethren of one community and go to another 
land, and there was a reference just before his departure to the 
laying on of hands. I told the boys that this was just like saying, 
“So long, fellows.” The listener registered consternation and dis¬ 
appeared from the doorway. Shortly afterward the rector took me 
aside and pleaded with me to go easy on my interpretations. It 
seemed that my visitor had been one of the pillars of the church, 
financially speaking, and he had a very literal idea about the in¬ 
terpretations of the Scriptures and didn’t think that any young 
Episcopalian should be exposed to such heretical talk. The young 
minister seemed to have no personal objection to anything that 
made the Bible come alive to the boys, but he was trapped; if he 
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was going to hold his job, he had to please the deacons. Life must 
be pretty exasperating at times for the young curates of the 
world. 

Junior year: more studies, more football. In the winter, the 
glee club went on tour and I went with them. I was not a singer 
but was what is called a "reader.” I was the comic who came out 
and made funny speeches or recited poems by Eugene Field. On 
one trip I received word that my grandfather had died. My 
mother thought that I ought to return for the funeral. I could take 
a train which would get me there in time for the church service, 
and then by leaving immediately afterward I could return to the 
tour with the club in the next town. 

People had already gathered at the old homestead when I 
arrived. There was a hushed air of excitement; the somber 
masks which people wore barely hid the fact that this was a 
dramatic event. When I was taken in to see my grandfathers 
body he looked very small and white and unreal. I took one 
quick, queasy look and then retreated to join my mother and my 
brother and sister, who had been allowed to seek seclusion in 
Grandpa's old office. We talked in hushed voices. 

The carriages arrived, and we entered ours and started for 
the church. When one of us made a joke we all laughed and 
Mama had to push us back from the windows, alarmed lest our 
disrespect for the dead would be witnessed. At church there was 
the usual eulogy, and then a very touching thing occurred. It was 
announced that four of Doctor Abbott's old friends would sing 
his favorite hymn. They took their places—two weathered 
small-town businessmen in their uncomfortable best suits, with 
their big watch chains and scrubbed faces, and two buxom 
women in their corseted dresses and their funny hats. Probably 
they had all resented many things that Doctor Abbott had done 
when he was alive; probably they ridiculed his pretentiousness 
and love of glory, or gossiped about his big pension which he 
didn't deserve. But now he was gone, and they thought of him in 
another light. They remembered the young doctor who came to 
their village and attended the sick in all weather, who wore out 
four horses working night and day during the epidemic, who 
would drive as far as thirty miles to take care of a sick child. 
They remembered only his good qualities and were sad that he 
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was gone. They sang—soprano, alto, tenor, bass—“Lead, Kindly 
Light.” The church was very still. Surreptitiously I wept. 


That winter, 1909 ,1 began to think about being a playwright. 
Like most boys, I had been greatly disturbed over the problem of 
how to make a living when I grew up. I had thought a great deal 
about being a lawyer, but my mother’s influence, as well as my 
own inclination, made me want to write. Mama had suggested 
that I try to be a journalist—it was a word that appealed to her. 
Now I began to wonder if I could write a play. Ednah encouraged 
me to try and recommended a very simple formula. She said, 
“Write four pages every day, whether they are good or had, and 
see what happens.” I disciplined myself to do this and in due 
course produced a full-length three-act play. It was ludicrously 
bad, but of course like any aspiring author I was unaware of this. 
I sent it to the Shuberts, who happened to be the only producers 
I had ever heard of. When it was returned to me, I was confident 
that some incompetent reader had failed in his duty; 1 think I 
even expected to seek him out and have him fired when I be¬ 
came famous. 

But, having discovered that a fellow could write a play by 
will power, I now embarked on a more practical effort. I wrote a 
farce of a more-or-less topical nature to be performed by the Uni¬ 
versity Dramatic Club. It was called Perfectly Harmless, the 
principal character was an absent-minded geology professor (our 
dear Professor Gilmore), and the plot was a set of cliches bor¬ 
rowed from the farce-comedies in vogue at the time. The situa¬ 
tion most popular just then was to find some reason to dress a 
man up like a woman and then throw him into embarrassing 
complications. Perhaps I was preparing myself for a job I was to 
do many years later—the writing of the book for Where a Char¬ 
ley? In due time Perfectly Harmless, which I also directed, was a 
success with local audiences and my inclination to go into the 
theatre became even more pronounced. 

I had always been drawn to the theatre. I can remember 
clearly the first play I saw in Cheyenne, and later in Hamburg 
I used to take the trolley into Buffalo, wait in line for the gallery 
to open and climb the stairs to sit on those wooden benches. In 
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Rochester I had remained a devotee; I had even tried to get a 
job as an usher so that I could get in free. 

It was at this time that Edward Sheldon became my hero in¬ 
stead of Frank Merriwell. I knew nothing about him except that 
he was a very young playwright who was very successful and 
that he had taken Professor Baker’s course in dramatics at Har¬ 
vard. That seemed a very suitable thing for another successful 
young playwright to do, and I decided to try to enter. Each year 
the McDowell Fellowship gave six hundred dollars to the student 
who submitted the best play in order to help him through Profes¬ 
sor Bakers course. I began to write a play to submit. 

Then a couple of other things happened which showed a 
change in my attitude toward life. At the beginning of my senior 
year it suddenly seemed to me that football was a waste of time, 
that it demanded too much for what it gave back. I told the coach 
I thought I wouldn’t go out for the team that year. Perhaps I just 
wanted to attract attention to myself—I am not sure what my 
motives were—but in any case, such pressure was put on me that 
I had to give up any idea of resigning from the football team. The 
other change was that I was nominated as president of the stu¬ 
dent body and was defeated by the narrow margin of five votes. 
But I didn’t care; I mean, I didn’t really care. In my mind I 
balanced all the drudgery, all the boring meetings and commit¬ 
tees which would be part of that office, against the transient 
honor, and I was content. I was beginning to achieve a little 
objectivity about life and about myself. 

In my senior year I had some scholarship problems, because 
quite consciously I had selected a rather impractical curriculum. 
I had thought that I didn’t care whether or not I got a degree, 
that I only wanted to go to college. But as graduation time ap¬ 
proached my mother urged me to get my degree; you never 
could tell when you would want some position in which a college 
degree would be essential. To do this, I had to take four years of 
Greek in one year. Professor Kendrick saw a good deal of me in 
my senior year. He was one of those eccentrics whom you read 
about—a man so enthusiastic over his subject that he seems a lit¬ 
tle touched. He would tell you in all seriousness that the Greeks 
were the chosen people and that it had been an inexplicable mis¬ 
take when the Jews were given this title. I kept to myself any 
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thoughts I had about the chosen people and agreed with him in 
his love of everything Greek. I loved Greek history, Greek 
achievement, Greek drama—the only thing I didn’t know any¬ 
thing about was the Greek language. As the final examination 
approached I can remember spending beautiful spring days 
sitting in my room with a translation of Xenophons Anabasis in 
my lap, hearing the sounds of gaiety outside, preparing for my 
final examination in the old way—learning the pony by heart. 

That spring I submitted my play for the McDowell Fellow¬ 
ship. Also I was graduated, and I went back to Camp Arey for 
the summer, and that year there was a cute girl in a cottage across 
the lake from the camp. It would have been disloyal to Ednah for 
me to call on this girl, but I used to swim across the lake and 
stop there for a rest. In this fashion I was able to enjoy a slight 
flirtation with a clean conscience. 

What I remember best about that summer is making a wager 
that I could swim across Keuka Lake blindfolded. To swim blind¬ 
folded is almost impossible; inevitably you lose your direction 
and go in circles. I had a secret plan, however. I would swim for 
a minute or two, turn over on my back and get the glint of the 
sun through my blindfold, then head toward the sun again, which 
I knew was coming directly over the cliff on the far shore. Even¬ 
tually the sun disappeared and I knew I was in the shadow of the 
cHff. Shortly thereafter, to my great relief, I could feel bottom. 
The relief to the poor judges who had been trailing along in a 
rowboat was even greater; it had taken three hours. 

I won a bottle of pop for that trick, but I didn’t win the 
scholarship to Harvard. I decided, however, to go anyhow. Once 
more I was leaving home on what seemed an adventure, but I 
approached this one with confidence. After four years at Roches¬ 
ter, I no longer felt like a crude small-town boy. After all, I was a 
big man on campus. But the boys at Harvard were so much more 
polished than those at Rochester that I realized at once that I 
was not one of them. I liked Cambridge from the start; it was 
aloof but not unfriendly, and everyone minded his own business. 
It seemed a place to improve oneself, not just a rah-rah college. 
Nobody had to die for dear old Harvard. At Rochester they were 
always talking about tradition; at Harvard they didn’t have to 
talk about it because they knew they had it. 
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Professor Baker was an inspiring man. He gave you no non¬ 
sense about inner meanings and symbolisms; be turned your 
whole thoughts and energies into the practical matter of how to 
make a show. If it was good, a farce or a melodrama was just as 
important as a tragedy. One of the things he kept hammering on 
was, "Get the greatest given emotional result from the given 
scene.” Don’t have the character just come in and pick up the 
letter and go, but have him pick up the letter, then look under 
the bed and go. We were assigned to write one-act plays which 
would then be read in class and subjected to collective criticism. 
One of the first ones I wrote was a little tragedy of farm life in 
which a son defies his father and takes a horsewhipping to pro¬ 
tect his mother. It was called The Head of the Family , and later 
it was produced by the Harvard Dramatic Club. On the second 
night, the actor playing the father lost his whiskers in the big 
whipping scene, and I later wrote what I remember as a very 
funny burlesque on this which we produced at Radcliffe College. 

For my first few weeks at Harvard I had no friends at all; in¬ 
deed, I scarcely spoke to anyone. Then one night a knock came at 
my door, and the boy who had won the McDowell scholarship, 
a young man named William Fennimore Merrill, entered. 
Billy Merrill lived in Chicago. He was very sophisticated in cer¬ 
tain departments but very naive in others. Brought up by four sis¬ 
ters and a mother, he was effeminate without knowing it. He was 
often embarrassed in public by men crowding against him, but 
he didn’t know what it was all about. Once he revealed to me 
that he thought children were born through the navel. He was, 
however, a mature judge of music and painting, and through him 
I became aware of these arts for the first time. Though I never 
succeeded in generating much passion for painting, I did begin to 
appreciate and enjoy good music. 

Merrill’s manners were impeccable—uncomfortably so. Be¬ 
side him I felt loutish. He introduced me to some other rich boys 
from Chicago, and I thought of them as the tea-drinking set. Such 
a thing as stopping in the afternoon to have tea was unheard of in 
my experience; in fact, when I first joined the group I would not 
drink tea—I thought it was too sissy. They made me cocoa on 
that occasion, but later I relented and could balance a cup with 
the best of them. 
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There were two dining halls at Harvard, and I ate in the 
cheaper one. I happened to sit next to a man named Eulph 
Brewster, who became a friend. With Brewster there was no talk 
of the theatre, only of life and politics and people. He had a rela¬ 
tive who ran a high-class boarding house on Beacon Street in Bos¬ 
ton- every Sunday he would take me there and we would put 
away a gargantuan dinner which would see us through the next 
week. Many years later Senator Brewster visited me out on Long 
Island, and we took up exactly where we left off with no diffi¬ 
culty at all; we were as warm and close friends as ever. He talked 
to me about his plans for doing big things in the Senate, and 
after a pleasant weekend I saw him off at LaGuardia Airport, 
where the Pan American people had been kind enough to send 
a plane for him. That same year Senator Brewster got into a has¬ 
sle with Howard Hughes and was made to look very bad over just 
such things as free plane rides from Pan American. 1 am sure that 
Brewster was a good and honest man and that any favors he 
took from the airplane companies were accepted without guile. 
All of us Yankees find it difficult to refuse a free ride. 

For the last eight years I had been a violent exerciser and a 
big eater. Now the exercise was taken away from me—postgradu¬ 
ates are not eligible to compete in any sport at Harvard—but the 
eating habit remained, and I began to feel logy and stuffed all 
the time. I walked, walked, walked; whenever I went from Cam¬ 
bridge to Boston, I walked even if it was raining. My trips were 
mostly to attend the theatre. The Irish Players were making their 
first appearance there, causing great excitement and enthusiasm 
among the discerning, and especially Professor Bakers class, I 
aspired to write American folk drama, akin to the Irish folk 
drama, and I worshiped Sara Allgood. One day her panties fell 
off during a scene in The Shewing-up of Blanco Posnei, and she 
deftly kicked them into the wings and continued without missing 
a cue. How could you not adore such a woman? Being a slick fel¬ 
low, my friend Merrill knew how to get letters of introduction to 
actors, and through him I was permitted to join several of the 
boys in entertaining various members of the Irish Players after the 
theatre. I am afraid I didn't contribute very much for 1 did not 
have the patter, but I was terribly impressed and excited. Years 
later out in Hollywood, when Sara Allgood had become a fat old 
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lady, I interviewed her for a part in a picture which I was making 
and I reminded her of our meeting. She was polite enough to pre¬ 
tend to remember. 

In Boston there was an arty little theatre with the silly name 
the Bijou, which was operated by Mrs. Josephine Clement. The 
Bijou offered a prize of one hundred dollars for the best one-act 
comedy, and I won the contest with a playlet set in a steel plant, 
the plot of which involved a Danish cable splicer and his assist¬ 
ant. 

Socially my life had expanded a little and through an attrac¬ 
tive. boy whom I had met at the Dramatic Club I was invited to a 
weekend at a nearby summer resort. The others were more or less 
list'd to this sort of thing, but to me it was a very glamorous occa¬ 
sion. We were four boys and three girls; the mother of one of 
the girls was there as a chaperone—we saw little of her. We 
went swimming in the cold, cold New England sea, and we played 
games and laughed uproariously at clumsy jokes just from sheer 
exuberance. Now I was really living. In the evening we gathered 
around the great fire and then finally we went to our separate 
rooms and to bed. After a while there was a light tap at my door. 

“Yes?” 

“I fere's an extra blanket for you,” whispered our hostess. 

I was paralyzed. “Just leave it there,” I said. 

In the morning she was pleasant, as a well-bred girl should 
be, but cool. I felt disgraced. Joseph was thought a noble fellow 
when he ran away from Botiphar’s wife, hut I felt ignoble. I was 
right, and yet I felt wrong. My traumatic experience in high school 
days as a result of sex had left me with a great fear; moreover, 
I was supposed to be in love and to be loyal to another girl. Yet 
such is man’s code—-the real code, not the pretended one, but 
the one which exists when men are together, the one which ob¬ 
tains in their real thoughts and their stories—that I was left feel¬ 
ing like a graceless lout. And if that cute red-headed girl is now 
an old lady somewhere surrounded by her grandchildren, I 
would like her to know that I kept her out from duty, not from 
inclination. 

Before I had time for too much self-torment, a happy event 
occurred. My playlet, The Man in the Manhole, was produced by 
Mrs. Clement and was a success. So much so, in fact, that she of- 
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fered me a job as her assistant for the coming year, at a salary of 
thirty dollars a week. It was wonderful to solve the problem of 
the future, even temporarily, and I accepted. Leaving college 
was like leaping off somewhere into the dark and now at least I 
knew where I was going to land. 

One of my courses at Harvard was a series of lectures by 
Professor Baker on Elizabethan drama. We were seated alpha¬ 
betically, and so on the last day of the college year Abbott took 
his place as usual in the front row and put his notebook on the 
desk before him. Next to Abbott sat Agnew, a well-dressed, aloof 
young man from the Gold Coast (the street where the dormito¬ 
ries for the rich young men were situated). Abbott and Agnew 
had sat side by side for the entire year without ever exchanging 
a word. Agnew took copious notes, while Abbott, who was not 
planning to stay for the final examinations, took no notes. When 
this last lecture was concluded, Agnew turned to Abbott and said 
in a rather patronizing voice, "I beg your pardon, but why do you 
bring that notebook to class?” 

“It’s a decoy" said Abbott. 

With no change of expression, Agnew replied, “Don’t you 
pronounce it decoy?” 

And thus Harvard added a little extra touch of culture to Ab¬ 
bott before it wafted him out into the great commercial world. 

My job at the Bijou would not begin until September, which 
gave me time for one more summer at Camp Arey and for a visit 
home. In Hamburg an almost incredible event had taken place: 
my father had stopped drinking. He had not only stopped drink¬ 
ing, but as events turned out he had quit drinking. 

In a small town like Hamburg everybody knew who the dip¬ 
somaniacs were, and they bore the casual title of village drunks. 
There were two or three of them belonging to what are known as 
the good families in town. Periodically they would go away and 
take the Keeley Cure, then return to Hamburg sobered and re¬ 
formed, but the cure never seemed to last; the temptation to take 
just one more drink reasserted itself and the village drunk re¬ 
claimed his title. 

My father had been persuaded to try the leeley Cure. He 
did—and then he fooled them. He came back reformed and he 
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stayed that way. He never took another drink as long as he lived. 
My mother assigned the credit to Christian Science. My grand¬ 
mother no doubt thought it resulted from her prayers to a Meth¬ 
odist Cod. Mv own opinion is that l’apa had reached the nadir, 
had sunk as low as he could get; he had experienced the ultimate 
in degradation and humiliation and he knew that he had to either 
reform or die. As soon as he was sober, and therefore no longer at 
the mercy of his heartless family, his mother, who had stuck by 
him grimly through all his vicissitudes, gave up the ghost. Mama 
took him back, and gradually as the years went by he became a 
respectable member of society. He went into politics, became a 
supervisor of Erie County and ran the Erie County Fair. Still later, 
he became the sort of man who was honored by tins Firemen of 
America, The Knights Templar, anti various Chambers of Com¬ 
merce. He lived to he eighty-four years old. 

When the summer was over, I returned to Boston, rented a 
small room on Mt. Vernon Street and took up my duties at the 
Bijou Theatre, when! in due course I learned something not only 
about show business, hut about music and morals. Mrs. Clement 
was a cross between Madame Pompadour and Hodda Gabler, a 
woman of great charm who, when in a bad mood, would cheer¬ 
fully cut out your gizzard. I respected her and feared her. My job 
as her assistant was varied; it involved everything from running 
errands to writing sketches to Iw performed by the little stock 
company which she maintained. Later when she discovered that 
I had given readings in the Glee Club at Rochester she tried me 
out in this capacity, so I occasionally bolstered the program by 
doing a single. 

Ora; of Mrs. Clement's proteges was a young composer 
named Carl Wilmore, who acted us accompanist for the singers 
and the silent pictures and also wrote original music when called 
for. He and I were assigned to do some musical playlets for the 
Bijou, and we wrote shows for Christmas and Plaster. For the fu¬ 
ture we were planning something much more ambitions: an opera 
{a new type of opera, of course), but that never got finished. 
Carl was a brilliant fellow and l enjoyed his company very much, 
but there was something a little strange about him. He kept scru¬ 
tinizing sailors ami commenting on their figures. Finally, whan he 
realized that I was so dumb and square that I didn't understand, 
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he explained to me that he was a homosexual. I knew there were 
such things, but I had had no contact with this world and didn’t 
know what it was all about. I pretended, however, that I under¬ 
stood. Wilmore went on to justify his moral position by claiming 
that practically all the important men of history were homosex¬ 
uals. He made no attempt to introduce this into our personal life 
until one day in the office, when I was sitting at the desk, he 
sneaked up behind me and kissed me on the neck. The revulsion 
caused by the feeling of that whiskery face against my flesh was 
so great that I reacted by slugging him on the side of the head. 
He was wearing a new derby at the time, and it got knocked 
across the office and dented. Carl was worried about his hat, but 
otherwise passed the incident off and never again tried to touch 
me. 

A few months later, he was in the hospital. His ailment was 
shrouded in mystery, but I suspect that it was somehow con¬ 
nected with his sexual aberration. He asked me to visit him. The 
Bijou did four shows a day, which gave me time to go over to the 
hospital between shows. I would take my make-up off and put an 
overcoat over my costume. I was playing in a sketch in which my 
trousers were tom at the knee. At the hospital I found Wilmore 
very weak; he moaned a good deal and spoke in a whisper. On 
his death bed, so to speak, he asked if he could feel my leg. While 
I talked to him he put his hand through the tear in my trousers 
and held my calf. Almost immediately he relaxed and ceased his 
moaning and groaning. When I came next, he repeated his re¬ 
quest, but on the third occasion the nurse called me aside and ac¬ 
cused me of smuggling him dopel 

“Fairies,” the average man calls them with a sneer, or 
“homos” around Broadway they will be referred to as "queers" 
or “gay boys”; more dignified men refer to deviationists or to ab¬ 
normality; vulgar men have more vulgar words. But behind all 
this affected superiority there lies very little real information. 
Men are only little boys grown up, and they are loath to expose, 
their ignorance about anything to do with sexual matters. Of 
course the doctors have their statistics, but the average man ut¬ 
ters glib contemptuous phrases without any real knowledge of the 
extent of homosexuality or any sympathetic understanding 
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of its nature. Psychiatrists are most aware and most helpful. The 
man, or less frequently, the woman who goes to him may not be 
cured in the literal sense, may not have his sexual drive altered; 
but what he can hope for is to be better able to live with himself’ 
to shed a sense of guilt. In many case®, furthermore, there is a 
sufficient change to bring about what seems to be—with what 
compromises, I know not—a happy married life. 

Most people think that homosexuality is a sign of decadence, 
that just because they are attracted to members of the opposite 
sex they are superior. But the average person is not a fact-facer, 
and tin* fact-facers know that homosexuality is universal; that it 
has been found in every civilization from the rugged moun¬ 
taineers of the Himalayas to the ancient Greeks. It is rather 
startling to read Plato and discover that the chapter on love is not 
about women at all but alxiut boys. Homosexuality Is a disagree¬ 
able fact that we just don’t want to face, and so we look the 
other way. But it does exist; anil that civilization generally ad¬ 
mitted to be the greatest the world has ever known was a homo¬ 
sexual civilization. When the ten thousand Greek mercenaries 
made their famous march through Persia, they gave up food and 
women before they gave up their boys. The groat Epaminondas, 
whose genius finally brought about the downfall of the Spartan 
army, formed his elite troops from lovers who were dedicated to 
die for each other rather than to surrender. Read Satyricon and 
find what the man in the street was like in Rome. Or investigate 
the Gaesars and find what it was like on a higher level. Go from 
Leonardo da Vinci, to Tsehaikowsky, down to the slums of every 
great city, it is there. 

Homosexuality exists everywhere. I don’t know why—to 
most of us, women are so much more delicious that it seems a 
very bail choice. It is possible to understand how men who are 
deprived of women are form! by sexual drive into turning to¬ 
ward each other; male rape is so common behind prison walls 
that the underworld has a whole vocabulary of slang to cover the 
situation. But when men have a choice why should it happen? 

Many homosexuals live a life devoted in one part to a wife 
and children and in another part to hoy friends. Of course, some 
aw obvious in their effeminate behavior, but many more show no 
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signs of it whatsoever. And if you knew the truth about some of 
your heroes and your movie and stage stars, you would be sur¬ 
prised. 

In one of my theatrical companies there was once a rugged 
and tough character actor, not in the least the type of fellow you 
would suspect of deviation. When we went to Boston on a tryout 
he brought along his pretty young wife. We opened on Monday 
night and settled down for the two weeks’ run, but on Wednes¬ 
day morning, Bobby Griffith, my stage manager, called me at 
seven a.m. 

“Sorry to bother you so early in the morning, Mr. Abbott,” he 
said, “but Character Man is in jail.” 

“What?” 

“Character Man is in jail.” 

“For what?” 

“After we left him last night he stopped in some bar, picked 
up a male prostitute, went to a cheap hotel, and made so much 
noise that the police were called.” 

“You mean that fellow is queer?” 

“I guess so. We’ve got to go to the judge and see if we can 
get him out in time for the matinee.” 

With the aid of Mr. Cavanaugh of the Shubert office we wore 
able to get the actor temporarily released, but he had to return to 
Boston at a later date to stand trial. One of Bobby’s most difficult 
jobs was to tell the actor’s wife what had happened. She then con¬ 
fessed that it was not the first time; that whenever her husband 
got drunk, his predilection for men—and always men of the low¬ 
est type—asserted itself. 

We persecute homosexuals socially and legally. It is difficult 
to see how the public is in any way affected by private actions, 
or why the law cares what a man or woman does as long as it 
does not infringe upon the rights of others. Of course, when any¬ 
one tries to corrupt the morals of the young, either homosexually 
or heterosexually, he should be punished—and that punish¬ 
ment can hardly be too severe. We are too soft on the sexual per¬ 
verts whose victims are children. 

A mother who coddles her son and dominates him for too 
long can make a homosexual out of hear boy, and a father who is 
too brutally austere can do the same tiring. And a like result can 
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be accomplished by environment. I have seen a rugged young 
country hoy join a ballet chorus anti then just because of the need 
to conform, to be one of the group, become a mincing lisper in a 
space of two years. 

Returning from a tour on the, road on one occasion, the lead¬ 
ing man was telling me of the problems involved in leaving the 
city because of bis goldfish, f asked him why in the world he 
wanted to bother with a goldfish. He said, "My God, a fellow has 
to have something to hive.” 

Tim Bijou was a good transition from the theoretical to the 
pragmatic; it was an easy way to get my feet wot. But it wasn't 
the real thing and l knew that 1 must go to New York and see 
what would happen there. Actually, I laid no doubt at all that 
someone would buy one of my plays before long, but I had to 
make a living in the meantime. Sima* I seemed to be a pretty 
good actor, l derided that I would go to the great metropolis in 
the fall and try to get an acting job. After a healthy summer at 
Camp A rev, which had been converted from a boys’ camp to a 
girls" camp, I returned to Hamburg for a last visit home before 
setting off to conquer New York. 

in Falcn Center, a small town near Hamburg, there was a 
young man who was about to go on the stage—he hoped. Arthur 
Allen had attended the American Academy of Dramatic Arts 
and he briefed me on some of the problems confronting the aspir¬ 
ing actor. Tlie time to look for work was at the end of August. We 
came flown together on the f.aekawanna Railroad, and my first 
view of New York City was from the ferry coming across the 
Hudson. It was a sunny morning and the tall buildings, those 
fingers of hope reaching up toward the sky, thrilled me beyond 
description. No immigrant coming to the promised land could have 
had a greater sense of ecstasy than I. I was here at last; the city 
beckoned to me; the world was my oyster; I would succeed. I 
was exalted, 

Arthur and f shared a room at the Twenty-third Street 
YMCA for three dollars a week. We ate in the cafeteria and put 
our trousers under the mattress at night to keep them pressed. I 
hud a list of all the theatrical producers, and I walked around 
each day asking the office boys if there was anything doing. The 
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procedure was nearly always the same. Yon would enter the 
office, wait your turn to approach some deadpan, indifferent 
office boy or older man or woman, and then ask if there was any 
casting today. The politeness of these receptionists was at a very 
low level, but it varied in some measure, reflecting the character 
of the big boss himself. If the producer was an overbearing type, 
then his underlings would be equally so and would take it out on 
the poor defenseless thespians. 

While waiting in the reception room, you could listen. The 
actors all gossiped among themselves about possible jobs. If a 
juvenile told an ingenue that they were casting small parts at the 
Shubert office, you would steal out quietly and race over to the 
Shubert office. There you would see one or two familiar faces 
who had also heard this gossip, which of course was mostly false. 

Actors are often great poseurs. They will pretend to have of¬ 
fers they never received and affect a superior attitude to compen¬ 
sate for the humiliating business of seeking work from office 
boys. An actor would tell about how he could have gone on the 
road, but George Tyler had asked him not to get tied up because 
he had a big part for him in his next play. Or he could have 
joined the Jessie Bonstell Stock Company, but Augustus Thomas 
was writing an important part just for him. Or an actress could 
have gotten a fine job except that she was too pretty and the lead¬ 
ing lady was jealous and didn’t want her in the same company. 

A typical office was William A. Bradys. John Cromwell, who 
later became a first-rate Hollywood director, was in charge of 
the casting. Hopeful actors might wait for an hour, sitting, stand¬ 
ing, until finally when the room was full, Cromwell would come 
out and we would all line up. He would go right down the line say- 
ing, “Nothing. Nothing. Nothing” And then once in a while, “You 
wait.” Or if it was a friend, “Hello, Ed, sorry.” 

An actress might start to tell him of her theatrical experience, 
or an actor would start to say he thought he was right for a cer¬ 
tain part. Cromwell would move right on without waiting for the 
end of the sentence, “Sorry . . . nothing ... not a thing . 
sorry. Sometimes the actors would even take hold of his sleeve to 
delay him, but he would move impassively down the line until he 
had cleared the room. At the time I thought that he was cruel, but 
I know now that it was an act of self-defense. His heart would 
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break if he considered each case individually, and he had to pro¬ 
tect himself. Also, I regret to say that the most pushy actors are 
not the best ones. Later, when John became an actor, I directed 
him iii a show called Gentleman of the Press , and he couldn’t 
have been a mure agreeable fellow. 

After I had been looking for work for a while I began to 
think that the whole theatrical industry was a sort of false charade 
—a game in which the producers pretended to have jobs just for 
the sadistic pleasure of turning down the hopeful applicants, and 
that the actors, poor deluded tools, were following some rainbow 
that had no end. But I kept hoping, for there did seem to be a 
chosen few who could get to tin.' inner office. The casting director 
would he dismissing tlu* group when suddenly someone who had 
worked for him before would enter. Then quite unexpectedly he 
became a friendly fellow and called out, “Come in, Bill, Mr. 
Blank would like to sh: you.” 

How i envied and resented those insiders. All casting in 
those days of ujr.q was done by interview, in the office. The sys¬ 
tem now in general use -and which, l think, I was the first to in¬ 
novate: tryouts by reading for parts—-was unheard of. 

Day after day, for a month f was in this procession. My 
money hud run out, and 1 had to get a loan from my mother— 
tlie first ami last money that I ever borrowed in my life. I was be¬ 
ginning to think that !‘d have to be a newspaperman after all, so 
I went down to the Tribune and succeeded in getting an inter¬ 
view with tin: managing editor. He didn’t hire me. I oven thought 
that i ought to go back to Boston, which had u friendlier feeling 
toward me, for common sense told me I couldn’t go on like this. I 
luul not had one token of encouragement of any kind since ar¬ 
riving in New York, i wasn’t discouraged in my heart; it was only 
that my mind told me that something had to lie done. .Still, New 
York remained a magic city full of promise. I suppose that the 
streets were as dirty and the people us rude as they are now, but 
I only remember that for me it was the meeca, it was where I 
belonged. Kven during the long days of monotonous rebuffs, it 
was still the magic city, and at night walking the streets alone all 
my dreams were undimmed. 

In that mouth of job-hunting in New York, that beautiful nos¬ 
talgic mouth of September, 1 constantly felt a sensation of lonoli- 
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ness mixed with hope, a mood of happy unhappiness so strong 
that it almost made me dizzy. What I remember most vividly was 
the sensation which took hold of me upon coming out of the city 
streets to a view of the Palisades. Standing in front of this pano¬ 
rama, I was suffused with sadness and loneliness, and with hope 
and confidence. It was as though something said to me, the God 
that made this beauty will make your life come out right. 

These moods often translated themselves into music—that 
medium which expresses so well both sadness and hope, fhe sad- 
sweet stab of emotion which came to me in those lonely days of 
job-hunting in 1913 found music to fit it. Tchaikowsky’s Fifth 
Symphony became my theme song, so to speak my scenario—what 
I always saw when I heard the music. It always made the same 
picture. A young man is alone in a city, sad and discouraged. He 
is walking through the streets but no one speaks to him; all the 
world is busy with personal affairs. He walks further, the houses 
become scarcer until finally he comes to a hill, he climhs up and 
up. He comes to fhe top. A great cliff is at his feet and spread out 
before him is the shining sea (here is where the French hum solo 
starts). Standing there, he is given new courage by the fresh, 
clean air and the beauty all before him. Everything begins to 
look better; he feels strong, able to face any problem (this is the 
beginning of the last movement). Walking back down the hill, he 
is happy, exultant, carefree; the same problems are in his mind 
but now he can face them with ease. The people seem friendly. 
He feels that it is a good world. He goes to his room and starts to 
work with fury and conviction, knowing that he will triumph. 

On one of the last days I had allotted myself to do the 
rounds, I came to the office of William Harris in the Hudson Thea¬ 
tre. I had been there a few days before; the office had boon 
empty, and I had been given a cold rejection. It seemed footless 
to go in again; but I felt that I must be thorough, that I couldn’t 
skip any chance. When I went up the stairs I found activity, and I 
was even passed beyond the barrier to see Mr. William Harris, Jr. 

He looked me over, and said, “Go down to the stage and re¬ 
port to Paul Dickey.” 

Down there I found a show in rehearsal, and a dynamic, ath¬ 
letic fellow, with a hooked nose and bright eyes, in charge of 
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tilings. Paul Dickey was a former Michigan University athlete, 
co-author of The Chart breakers and the Pearl White picture seri¬ 
als. He gave me a quick appraisal and then assigned me a small 
part to read. It was a {also scene with a lot of phony society peo¬ 
ple rushing about and Mug gay, and 1 was quite ill-suited to the 
role, hut 1 gave it my best Dickey didn’t seem to be paying much 
attention. His troubles were elsewhere; in another scene of the 
play there were two drunken college boys, and one of the actors 
was wooden. The next thing I knew Dickey told me to try it. This 
was tin* kind of part 1 could get my teeth into, and 1 let go with 
enthusiasm. I got tin* joH—und before the day was over I got even 
a letter part, 'Ha* actor who was playing the more important of 
the two college hoys disappeared from the scene; I was told to 
read his part tor the moment—and then to keep the role. 

I don't think it is possible to be. much happier than I was at 
that moment. I was set to come to Hrondwuy in The Misleading 
Lady, starring Lewis Stone. U is true that there were moments of 
anguish mixed with the Joy, One day in the midst of rehearsals a 
big blond man came in and talked to Dickey. I watched him in 
terror, thinking he was an actor who had come to get my part 
Casually 1 inquired; it turned out that he was a stage carpenter. 
Though he was about forty-five years old and didn’t look at all 
like a college boy, the panic and the four that had been built up 
by that month of rejections was still with me. Actually, I learned 
later that the producer and director were congratulating them¬ 
selves upon having discovered such a talented fellow. 

William Harris, )r„ was a man of taste and of progressive 
ideas, but his father, who held the purse strings, was an old- 
fashioned producer with very rigid ideas about what made a suc¬ 
cess. One day in the midst of a loves scents he came rushing down 
the aisle anti screamed at Dickey, 

“Waif, wait. Don’t you know you can’t have the leading man 
kiss the leading woman until the final curtain?” 

On stub inflexible rules had die successful plays of his gen¬ 
eration been constructed. Owen Davis once told me, that in wilt¬ 
ing his great series of lurid melodramas for the ten-twent-and- 
thirt. he hutl used the formula that before any sentimental line 
there must be two laughs to relax the audience. But changes; in 
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Paul Dickey would be considered old-fashioned now. hr was a 
radical and an innovator by tin? standards of William Harris, Sr. 
Dickey wouldn’t have dared to write a plav in which tin* lovers 
failed to get together at the end. but he was willing to have one to 
which they got together in a slightly different wav. 

Finally we took die train to Atlantic ( -itv. It was as exciting 
as going off for a football game. Dickey and 1 had become very 
friendly by this time; having discovered that l wanted to be a 
writer and that I was fond of athletics, he treated me as a kindred 
soul. At each station stop we would get oil ami hand wrestle or 
broad jump until we heard "All idviard!" 

Atlantic City is a wonderful place to try out , van can go 
swimming. After opening night I was to., eveited to deep. One of 
the characters in the play hud delusion*, that he was Napoleon 
and he had a gag line, "Wellington must not reach (.hiutre bras," 
AU night long 1 thought l heard people in the street vellmg this. 
In my delusion, the whole of Atlantic Hitv was swept up in our 
success. It was indeed a swmx, hut not so great a*, that. It opened 
to New York at the Fulton Theatre {now the H< !» n Haves! arid 
ran for a season. I got good notices for im 'anal! part; i was set. 

After years of reading good and bad notice; about myself, I 
have now become fairly indifferent to cntrrnl appraisal, Tudav I 
am a little contemptuous of people who ate inflated bv a good 
review or overly depressed by a bad one. but I should be mure 
tolerant and remember the excitement which I felt because „f the 
few kind words that were said about me in this fir 4 pail. 

Iheyear 1913 was a very exerting our ba ut>- I bdt a*, though 
I had conquered the theatre; the rest wm>, g>dm{ »** be o.cv f was 
already accepted by the other actors as a at.-«. ,,ful potrvunnal, 
and I was sure that one of my plays would be at«epu-d anv day. 
My salary had berm raisr-d to a lordlv torts* Sis** dollar*. a week, 

It wasn’t all work. Tea dances were then f n vogue, .n»d I 
went dancing to the afternoon with a couple *4 guK from the 
company. We learned the Mttxhe arid sometiue s we svrnt to a 
movie, These occasions were strict!v Mot- h IT.* theatre a! code 
permitted the women to suggest going out. Is «vmg drums, »« go- 
tog dancing to any of the men in th>- oaojMse hr* .01 a it was a! 
ways understood that since they made just as tom h money as the 
men they would pay their own share. Mas air.ui,y incut suited 
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them became of the freedom it gave them. Indeed, the custom 
was so general that if a man was seen paying for an actress’s 
meals, or when on the road carrying her suitcase, the relationship 
immediately became suspect. 

All this time I was writing. I never joined the other actors 
after the theatre nor felt the need of “unraveling”; I went straight 
back to th© YMCA and was up at nine o'clock in the morning, 
pencil in hand. There was a rich hoy in our company, a fellow 
named Craves, who wanted to ho a producer. When he found 
that l was a budding playwright, lie became interested in my out¬ 
put. I told him of a plot I was working on; he was all enthusiasm 
anti urged me to finish it as soon as possible because he thought 
it would make a vehicle for Lewis Stone. Inspired by this prac¬ 
tical possibility, I went to work and wrote an act each day for 
three days. When Lew Stone rear! it he pronounced it puerile, 
and l decided that perliaps I had better take more time in writing 
my next opus. 

Kdnah was now teaching in blast Orange, New Jersey, and I 
went out there every Sunday. We had no idea what the future of 
our relationship would he, but for the present it was adequate. I 
was contented with life. I rememhor drawing up, 4 la Benjamin 
Franklin, a list of relative important things in life. It went like 
tills: 

i. Health 

a. Work 

3. Love 

4. Hay 

This sort of naive over simplification appeals! to mo in those 
days—-and to tell the truth, it still does. With the slightest encour¬ 
agement, f will launch forth on a violent argument in favor of 
health. I do not think burning the candle at both ends casts a 
lovely Sight; on the contrary, 1 am of the opinion that it is a dandy 
way to get a nervous breakdown, flow can anyone enjoy anything 
in the wide, wide world with a headache or a queasy stomach? 
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and my own inclination led me to the theatre. It is endlessly excit¬ 
ing to have a profession which seems like play, to have a job 
which comes into your head with pleasurable excitement the first 
thing in the morning and haunts you all day long. Even the thea¬ 
tre’s vicissitudes are exciting; after all you can’t have ups without 
downs. 

And who can live without love? Not just the love of one 
woman, though I am not here to sell that short. But love of peo¬ 
ple: togetherness and the feeling of liking and being liked. 

As for play, the theatre is again kind, for it combines periods 
of great concentrated effort, followed by period of idleness. To 
put on a show one must work literally eighteen hours a day for 
six to eight weeks: then comes the time when you are entitled to 
a change of pace—and the glorious feeling that you haven’t a sin¬ 
gle responsibility in the world except doing what you like. To 
conclude this sermon: if you can approach your work and your 
play with exuberant physical vigor, you will enjoy life and it will 
bum a brighter light for you than any two-ended candle ever in¬ 
vented. 

If a statistician made a graph of the emotions and conduct of 
actors, it would show a definite pattern in their reaction to suc¬ 
cess—and quite a different but equally predictable one to failure. 
And generally speaking success brings out the actors’ worst quali¬ 
ties and failure their best. 

During rehearsal they are keyed to an emotional frenzy of 
effort. If things go wrong when the show opens, if they find them¬ 
selves in a failure, you will then see actors at their noblest and 
best. They rally to the cause with bravery and no self-pity. When, 
however, the play is a success, another characteristic appears. 
They pay off their debts, they read their good notices, they 
move to a better apartment, they become more important people 
at parties and among their fellows, and gradually they acquire a 
false perspective of themselves. To put it bluntly, they get 
swelled heads; this is the time of problems. Producers in the old 
days had a vulgar way of stating the case: trouble starts, they 
said, as soon as the actors get the wrinkles out of their bellies. Ac¬ 
tors aren’t hungry any more, but their psychology is the same. 
The new assurance makes some of them dissatisfied and demand- 
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ing. The business manager hates to go backstage because the 
members of tin* cast will buttonhole him with requests for better 
dressing rooms, raises in salaries, tickets for their friends, com¬ 
plaints about the publicity, or a dozen other things. 

I was not immune from this contagion. This little part had 
been a fine stepping stone for a talented actor, but now I was 
ready for something bigger and better. Actors are always talking 
over their careers with each other. I found my career a fascinat¬ 
ing subject, and as spring approached I decided to do something 
about it. I went to see William Harris to find out what dandy part 
he hud lined up for me in his next production. II« had no next 
production, I discovered, and apparently he had not given a great 
deal of thought to my future, lit* did, however, offer me a raise if 
I would go on the marl with The Misleading Lady. All the actors 
advised me that it would be nuuh better to open in a new Broad¬ 
way show. Also, on flu* strength of my successful entry into the 
professional world, I was now able to obtain interviews with other 
producers. Mam* of these men were cordial—-they even went so 
far as to say they'd like to have me with them sometime—but 
none of them was able to offer me a part at that moment. 

1 had to make a decision, l had to choose between staying In 
New York, jobless, or going out on the road for a year. And my 
choice had to be influenced by another decision I was about to 
make: 1 was thinking of getting married. I didn't exactly know 
that l was thinking oi getting married. 1 was approaching the 
whole idea with blinders on; 1 was getting closer and closer to 
the idea while looking the other way and pretending that noth¬ 
ing was happening. I'd been in love with Kduah for seven years. 
Perhaps it was time to make a decision, but the situation wasn't 
quite as simple us that, She was three years older than I, which 
wasn't much; but she was a woman, not u girl. She had the staid 
deportment of a woman, My friends married girls. It was an ex¬ 
tremely unorthodox idea. 

Kduah was a serious person -for a good reason: she had 
worked all her life. She was one of u family of nine, a family full of 
ambition and determination to improve itself. She had never gone 
out with bovs, site had worked bard at home, and as she grew 
older she had to worry about her brothers; anti finally she had 
gone to college, where she became a Phi Beta Kappa student 
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Her life had been made up of duty. It was a good and an unselfish 
life, but it did not always make her a gay person. She was 
smarter than I; she always knew how to spell the word, how to 
punctuate the sentence, how to finish the quotation. Yet, perhaps 
just because I was male, I was the dominating partner. 

She had strange blind spots and prejudices. She couldn’t un¬ 
derstand music any more complicated than a hymn or a march; 
and Ednah was convinced that die people who went to the 
Metropolitan Opera House were all fakers who went there only 
because it was the stylish thing to do. She had violent prejudices 
against certain people in public life, because of their looks; she 
never trusted Woodrow Wilson, for instance, because of his jug 
jaw. She read poetry a great deal and could quote it. She knew 
a great deal about art and had good taste in interior decoration, 
but absolutely none as far as her clothes were concerned. She af¬ 
fected to despise dress and said she only wanted to be clothed 
well enough to get by in a crowd and that it was wicked to waste 
money on personal adornment. She was embarrassed and ill at 
ease with strangers, but with those she loved, she was warm, nat¬ 
ural and as completely unselfish as a human being can be. 

We drifted. 

In those days theatres closed when the heat of the summer 
began. Ednah and I talked about what do with our vacations. I 
had paid back my debt to Mother and had saved some money, and 
I thought that this might be the time to take a trip to Europe. Ed¬ 
nah had also saved some money and thought she too might go 
to Europe, so we decided we might as well go together; then we 
agreed that as long as we were going together we might as well 
get married. 

Suddenly the war scare in Europe began, and though we de¬ 
cided to stay in America, we went ahead with our plans to get 
married. One of the actors in our company owned a cottage tip in 
Maine, behind Mt. Desert. I rented it from him for the summer. 
We went up to Rochester and were married in the home of Elinor 
and Florence Fisher, Florence being Ednah’s sister. 

I forget what kind of minister married us; I just remember 
that one of the children kept whimpering all through the service. 
I stood there feeling like a dumb ox going down the chute to be 
slaughtered. There was no escape, and I was sick with fear at this 
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preposterous thing 1 found myself doing. The Fishers came down 
to the station to see us off, and Elmer, who was insensitive to my 
state of mind, had the bad judgment to shower us with confetti. I 
grubbed tin* box out of his hands, kicked it under the train and 
escaped into our I’ullman. where the other passengers were polite 
enough not to stun* at, us. The Fishers stood outside the window 
waving and mouthing until finally the train tightened its muscles 
and began to pull out of the station. 

As the night lights Hew hv, a feeling of pence and security 
gradually enveloped me. I was glad to he cm the train with Ed- 
nuh. The world looked all right oueo again. 



F>ctrt Three 




THE cottage in Maine proved to be charming. There were hills 
m back of us, and in front was an estuary from the sea through 
which the tide ran in and out. We picked blackberries, took 
walks, dug clams, fished, read, swam in the cold waters and, host 
of all, were happy and in love. It is a wonderful thing for a man 

to leave the world of daydreams and enter the world of erotic 
reality. 


It was a good summer and an uneventful one. We had no 
visitors, but we made the acquaintance of a few pleasant Yankee 
neighbors, strong characters who were hanging on in this land of 
short summers and harsh winters. There was a nice family of 
skunks who came frequendy to dine on our garbage, and they 
rought their children. It was charming to see the mother skunk 
paradmg across the field followed by her file of little ones, secure 
m the knowledge that nothing would molest them, except of 
course foolish dogs and heartless automobiles. 1 

My swimming excited some local approval. Ednah would get 
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into the* rowboat and accompany me while I swam to the other 
shore and buck. The fishermen living near us were impressed, be¬ 
cause most of them had never learned how to swim. Each day 
they’d go out in rowboats on that cold, gray, belligerent Atlantic 
Ocean, perfectly confident that fate and a good sense of balance 
would bring them back again. 

When we returned to New York I hud a slight shock. Incredi¬ 
bly, I had supposed that we would go on living as before; Ednah 
in East Orange, where her job was, I in New York, where mine 
was. But during the three weeks in which the road company was 
being rehearsed, she made it quite clem that she planned to be in 
New York with me. We rented a mom. 

Sordid surroundings had never distressed me when I was sin¬ 
gle--th.-v w» re all part of the things one had to put up with at the 
foot of the ladder -but when I had to see my wife in a sleazy 
rooming house, it distressed me deeply. It distressed Ednah too, 
but what distressed her still more was the fact that we were soon 
to be parted. The mere mention of my tour made her lower lip 
tremble, and tears would follow. I dreaded these scenes, and I 
hated tin' way we were living. I began almost to look forward to 
leaving. After all. going on the road was sort of an adventure, and 
heartless though it sounds. I was glad to begone. 

That fall ami winter of jyi,p»5 I saw the United States of 
Ameriea on one week stands, split-week stands, one-night stands, 
and in big theatres and little, The other actors went to good ho¬ 
tels; f stayed at YM< I As anti saved my money, ft seems to mo 
that l have been in every public library in America. I didn't al¬ 
ways take out books, often I just went to browse and feel at home 
in that atmosphere, l have always had a great weakness for lady 
librarians; they seem to la? my kirn! of people. For a while the 
tour was all right, but a*; time passed I discovered tliat I could no 
longer so easily adjust to the celibate life. 

Time passed, as it always does, and eventually I was home 
and officially the head of the family. Ednah had quit her job and 
tented an apartment, a filth-floor walk-up, in Washington Heights 
on Seaman Avenue, it overlooked the SpuyUsn Duyvfl, which 
flowed into the Hudson Hiver, and it was almost like being fn the 
country. 

I did not prosper; it seemed as if some perverse late were try- 
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ing to drive me into another line of work. My bright entry into 
the theatre seemed to have evaporated, and I felt as though I 
were trying to fight my way out of a maze. I couldn’t believe that 
no one wanted me. After all hadn’t I made a big hit, hadn’t all the 
other actors told me that my future in the theatre was assured? 

The next two years were a time of disappointment, frustra¬ 
tion and failure. Gradually I lowered my standards. I ceased look¬ 
ing for a new part in a Broadway show and started to look for any 
kind of job—anything, just to be busy, just to make some money. 
I played bits in vaudeville; I went on the road with a silly farce 
called Some Baby; I was a nubian slave at the Neighborhood 
Playhouse’s production The Queen’s Enemies, for a salary of 
thirty dollars a week. Many years later when I had become a "suc¬ 
cess on Broadway, I met Miss Alice Lewisohn, who had been my 
boss at the Playhouse, and she related an incident which I had 
not remembered, but which sounds characteristic enough. Seeing 
me standing to one side looking rather lonely one day during re¬ 
hearsals, she asked me what I wished to do in the theatre, and I 
replied without hesitation, “Write, direct and act." She thought it 
was very amusing to hear this upstart bit actor speak so con¬ 
fidently—particularly since I later translated these ambitions into 
facts. 


One of my many jobs was working as an extra in the movies. 
This was before the Screen Extras Guild had made a business out 
of this bottom rung on the ladder. In those days each of us felt 
ashamed of having such a lowly job, and many were the face¬ 
saving lies to be heard as we hung around waiting for the next 
shot. Like me, most of the extras were hoping to 'bo noticed by 
the director and to be promoted. But I regret to say that promo¬ 
tion came more often from pull than from ability. The picture 
industry has always been saddled with favoritism, nepotism and 
its consequent incompetence, but in the early days the situation 
was even worse than today. Those in power were there by vir- 
tue of having been first in the field rather than as a result of 
worth. Like the town bully who is at heart a coward, thev were 
arrogant; they threw their weight around blatantly and wm* sus¬ 
ceptible to flattery. Most of them depended on yes-men and on 
compliant women to bolster their shallow egos. 
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Yo«mg lovers wherever you are, young married lovers, 
young couples: would you like a recipe for connubial bliss, a rec¬ 
ipe for mutual devotion and happiness? Be poor but ambitious- 
be struggling hut undefeaUsl; be a unit against the problems of 
tla- outside world. 1 hat bond of interdependence is a warm and 
comforting thing: you have each other and you have your future. 
Do not espeet everything to he as placid as a millpond; a little 
turbulence is a healthy tiling, 

ttdn.dt and I had our arguments, not only alxmt the affairs of 
the world in general, hut about our own small problems. I only 
remember one really violent outburst, and I think that was about 
Woodrow Wilsons profile. I remember that i became so exas¬ 
perated at what I ronsidcml to In* Ednah's intransigent, female, 
illogical stubbornness that 1 stormed out of the apartment into the 
night and walked the streets for a couple of hours hoping that the 
bigoted woman I had married would be worried over what rash 
step I might take. 

Kdnaii and 1 wi re never bored with each other. We de¬ 
bated everything: art, about whieh 1 knew nothing; music, about 
which she km w nothing; politics, which is largely a matter of prej¬ 
udices anyhow; religion, about whieh wo had both shed all our 
prejudices; relatives, always a good controversial topic; morals, 
ditto; health, of whieh fortunately we both had an abundance; 
grammar, which she taught me; manners; deportment; personali¬ 
ties. We even debated alaait money, a topic which was entirely 
academic at that time. 

An electronic computer would have toted up the fact that 
my gross income for these two years was two thousand dollars 
per annum, and would have deduced that I should get out of the 
theatre. My relatives reached a similar conclusion. Not much 
was said, but it was to be sensed. On one of my rare visits home 
my mother's promising sou felt ns though he ought to avoid her 
sternly inquiring gaze, l bolstered my pride with stories of better 
prospects, some real, some false, but no cine seemed to believe 
them --or even to be interested, 

Of course, Kduah was even more distressed at my lack of 
success and my bleak future than I was. She eared for my sake, not 
for herself. She felt that the spectacle of a man of my brains and 
ability being at the mercy of office Ixiys was all wrong, and she 
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urged me to go back to college to study law. She offered to go to 
work to support me and argued that I could keep up with my 
main objective—writing—as a lawyer just as well as I could as 
an actor. But some deep stubbornness would not let mo give up. 
As a result Ednah took a job. She had a brother, Robert Levis, who 
was a prominent New York lawyer, and she took a course in 
stenography and began to work in his office. Eventually she be¬ 
came his office manager. 

What’s it like to be supported by your wife? Not bad, not 
bad at all—provided that there is no shame. Since I was per¬ 
fectly confident that this was a temporary situation, and since I 
was writing every day—quite unproductivoly, it is true—or 
looking for work—equally unproductivoly—I had no feelings of 
guilt. I didn’t even wonder what the neighbors thought. 

In the morning, Ednah would give me final instructions be¬ 
fore she hurried down to the office. “Be here when the iceman 
comes; be sure to take the laundry out; put the bake dish in at 
five fifteen.” If it was a day for job hunting, I would wait until 
eleven o’clock, when the theatrical offices were open, then take 
the subway downtown, do the rounds, have lunch at the Auto¬ 
mat, and then, if there was a later appointment, go to the library 
and read until time for that. I spent a good deal of time on the 
top floor of the library at Forty-second Street. What a wonderful 
institution, what a haven for displaced husbands. 

If it was a writing day, I would work until noon, get my own 
lunch, take a long walk and then work some more. As the time 
came for Ednah’s return, I would set the table and get the din¬ 
ner ready. I became rather fond of cooking, and to this day I con¬ 
sider my oatmeal muffins very superior. Ednah’s hours were al¬ 
ways unpredictable. You don’t get the same consideration from a 
boss who is a relative as you do from a stranger; you’re supposed 
to enjoy staying until seven o’clock to help get out that brief. 
Usually we ate in the kitchen, simply spreading newspapers on 
the table. Once my sister Polly and her husband dropped in un¬ 
expectedly, and I invited them to stay for dinner. When Ednah 
arrived I could see that she was terribly upset about something. 
After they were gone, she was furious; she was embarrassed, as 
only a woman can be, that my sister would think that she was the 
kind of housekeeper who put newspapers on the table. 
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During these two terrible years when I was in the doldrums 
as an actor, I kept my ego and my hope alive by writing. As my 
playwriting continued to be fruitless, I turned in my discourage¬ 
ment to other forms of writing. An agent peddled a number of 
my short stories, but none of them was ever accepted. Then I 
thought that perhaps I could be a songwriter, and I wrote some 
lyrics which I later showed to John Golden. He said that they 
were adequate: they rhymed, they made sense, but they did not 
have that extra something which made a song click. I believed 
him and ceased my efforts in this field. 

No one offered to produce my plays, but many producers 
claimed to see merit in them, encouraged me to keep on writing 
and professed to be anxious to read anything that I might submit. 
This brightened my life to some extent, for though I wasn’t neces¬ 
sarily convinced that my plays were good or ought to be pro¬ 
duced, still I hoped. When one script was finally turned down by 
everyone, I would put my hope in the next one. 

Looking back dispassionately, I can admit that the theatre 
was not robbed of any jewels by the blindness of playreaders. 
They all told me the same thing: "You have good dialogue and 
good construction, but the idea itself isn’t interesting.” That, I 
fear, is the story of my writing life. I was not a successful play¬ 
wright until I took parasitical advantage of other people’s ideas. 
All my success has been either in rewriting some piece which was 
created by another author, or in adaptations for a musical book of 
such standard works as Charleys Aunt and A Comedy of Errors. 

Nevertheless, it was through my playwriting efforts that I 
made my most valuable contacts. It is too bad that merit alone 
isn’t sufficient to get ahead in the theatrical business—or for that 
matter any other business—but it isn’t. One doesn’t necessarily 
need pull, but one needs contacts; one has to be known. The cir¬ 
cle of people who were familiar with me and with my work grad¬ 
ually widened. For instance, in 1917, George Tyler gave me a 
small part in The Ohio Lady , and thus I met Booth Tarkington 
and Julian Street. When the play was abandoned on the road, 
Tyler put me in another tryout, which brought me into contact 
with George Kaufman and Marc Connelly, who were later to put 
me in a road company of Dulcy , where I was to meet two other 
people with whom I eventually was to write successful plays. 
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As so often happens, Kaufman and Connelly were exact op¬ 
posites. The first was quiet, dry, introverted, a very witty fellow; 
the second was expansive and extroverted. When George was 
rehearsing a show he wanted to be alone, but in the same situa¬ 
tion Marc wanted a crowd of friends around to watch him do 
his stuff. Once Marc was rehearsing a musical called Two Bou¬ 
quets, and as was his custom, he invited a great many of his ac¬ 
quaintances to drop in at rehearsals. George was walking down 
Broadway when a friend stopped him and said, “How are Marc’s 
rehearsals coming?” “Fine,” said George. “The balcony’s fallen off 
a little, but it’s still crowded downstairs.” 

My contact with John Golden had been affected because he 
had read my plays and considered that they had a future even 
though my lyrics did not. He and his partner, Winchell Smith, had 
produced a great success, Turn to the Right, the year before and 
now in 1918 he suggested that I come and work in his office. I le 
said that I could leam something about the business and at the 
same time be useful to him as an assistant. He was right. I went 
to work as a combination office boy, assistant casting director, 
associate playwright and prot 4 g 6 . Golden was a compulsive 
talker, and since I was one of the best and most enthusiastic audi¬ 
ences he’d ever had, he poured out his opinions about acting, 
writing, publicity, business and life. John was a very warm¬ 
hearted fellow, and though he often referred to himself as my fa¬ 
ther, my salary was only fifteen dollars a week. A father who has 
had to struggle his way up is often of the opinion that hardship is 
good for the son too. John was always exposing the pretense in 
people, although he himself was the bunko artist of the world. 
With his grand, hearty manner he would utter a piece of flattery 
that would make you blush, but it was all part of the game and 
he often mocked himself. 

Years later, after Winchell Smith had diet! and Golden was 
struggling along with what he called "clean” plays (which were 
never well received by the critics and only passably accepted by 
the public), he told me about how he got a good review from 
Dr. Cadman, a minister who had an important radio program in 
Brooklyn. He said, “I invite him and his daughter to the first 
matinee. The poor old bastard never sees any shows but mine, so 
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he thinks they're great. Then I send his little girl a box of candy 
at intermission." 

John liked to he associated with important people. He palled 
with tin* mayors (mm O’Dwyer to LaGuardia and back; and later 
Mrs. Uoosevelt hmehed with him at Sardi’s once a week. He 
charmed them all and he elmrmed me; and though his reminis¬ 
cences were probably more exciting to the layman than to peo- 
plts in the theatre, in those days l listened avidly. 

Golden, in addition to handling the business of the firm, was 
working with the playwright Austin Strong on a future produc¬ 
tion to he railed Three Wive Fools, Mr. Golden was one of those 
rare theatrieal producers who got to work early in the morning. In 
fact, his routine was quite uittheatriral. After being in high gear 
all day long, he suddenly collapsed right after dinner and went to 
tied at altout nine n'eloek. Full of energy again the next morning, 
he would drive in from the country, stride into the office and 
exude boundless vitality all day long. Well in advance of his dra¬ 
matic entrance, w«* would hear him coming up tire stairs, his big 
voice issuing orders or eomments. Usually lit* was cheerful. He 
would give one tptiek hmk at his mail and then sit in tho barber’s 
chair wltieh he kept in his office. His first conference of the day 
took place while he was being shaved. Next, having dispatched 
his press agent and business manager upon their respective tasks, 
he would settle down to the interesting part of the day’s work: 
seeing actors, working on a new play and, alwve all, pontifical 
tllgt 

lit addition to my job of lining to amtednic** philosophical 
prwioiiiimiPiiH and business dicta* I sometimes interviewed ac¬ 
tors, tint itiv nimt important ami Interesting tusk min serving as 
assistant playwright to Austin Strong* Golden felt that Austin 

Strong was luv.y and that ttie rewriting of Three Wim tnmh was 
not progressing as last m it should* so in order to shock Mr. Strong 
out of indolence amt also perhaps with the hope that the office 
hoy might tome tip with n good line or two—he sot me to work 
writing scenes Naturally, l attacked this assignment with vigor; if 
he wanted a ?*reie% hy God, lm*d get it* and I would he hack from 
the typewriter with utv offering within two hours. I hen my work 
would hr erifH/at! and passed ott to Austin* and though it was 
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more of a goad than a contribution, one or two of my lines were 
still in there when the play was produced, and thus I had for the 
first time the satisfaction of hearing my words spoken on a Broad- 
way stage. 

Before this happened, however, Winchell Smith returned from 
the country and preparations were made for rehearsals of Light- 
nirtl Golden thought it would be good experience for me to work 
as an assistant stage manager under Winchell. Again he was right; 
it was an invaluable school for a young director. 

Winchell Smith was a quiet, unobtrusive, laconic man, who 
could enter the theatre without being noticed. His only interest 
was in what went on behind the footlights. Everything else was in 
his partner s, Golden's, province. I recall the first time I ever 
heard his name mentioned. An old stage-door man was talking 
about the different directors he had watched. “He's the best,” he 
said, “the best of them all. When Winchell Smith gets through ex¬ 
plaining a line to an actor, if he can't get it into his head, he'd 
better go back to driving his truck,” That was Smith's greatest 
quality: he was crystal clear. There was no posing, no nonsense, 
just “this is how we do it” Ruth Gordon told me once that when 
she was rehearsing for a road company of The First Year she be¬ 
gan to experiment with a line which was one of the biggest kuighs 
in the show. Winchell said, “No, no, dear. If you've got lines that 
don't go, then you can fool around with them. But when you get 
lines that do go, just say it, dear, just simply say it.” 

Smith was only angry at me once, I was sitting beside him 
holding the book while he rehearsed a scene. Some perverse bit of 
immaturity made me want to show off, and I began to turn pages 
back to the first act as if I were looking up something. 1 think 
Smith sensed what was going on, for he turned and snarled, 
“What are you fooling with the script for? Watch the scene ” A 
few minutes later he spoke kindly to me to show me that there 
was no lasting enmity. 

Shortly after we tried out Lightnin! in Atlantic City, where 
it looked like a success, the United States declared war against 
Germany. I had been brought up on stories of my valiant soldier 
ancestors. In the American Revolution one of them didn't know 
he was wounded until he found his boot full of blood; another 
fought at Quebec in his stocking feet. No conflict since the incep- 
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turn of our country had boon without an Abbott until the Spanish 
American War, ami l bad always secretly resented the, fact that 
tnv lather hud nut upheld the tradition. Now here l was, the 
right age. the right temperament to he in the conflict, in good 
physical condition, and without even the excuse of having impor¬ 
tant wmk on the home trout. At the time I lurd a romantic atti¬ 
tude a hi nit the war, and t wanted to go to officers’ training camp. 
Imagining mvselt in a handsome uniform giving orders, I wished 
with all mv hu.nt to lie part of it; hut l never did enlist. Ednah im¬ 
plored me to waif until l was drafted; and my draft number 
turned out to h>- all that a wife eoultl desire—I would not be 
called ha a Ion*.', tune. Emtherruore, I must confess that while 
part of me wanted to go to war (or to he more truthful wanted 
to wear the umfoitit,, another part of me was loath to give up the 
chatters in the theatre which now seemed to he opening up. 

Also, just at the. piin ttire. ! had a particularly tempting offer. 
The main',mint late whieh had kept tin- out of work for so long 
now chang'd i got a |oh wit ft David Belaseo in a play called 
Ihltltlir:., -.tanms', Je.urne Eagle*;, the woudeiful actress who had 
made suefj a *,ete. itioinl hit in Huin. The play was about a group 
of liadiel.iis who hail agreed to adopt war orphans, and 1 was the 
one who got the tnph-tv 

Hv general agreement flelaseo was the most important man 
in the A men. an ti.eatre at this time, fie hail been an innovator 
of the spectacular play as well as th«- realistic ones, and he had de¬ 
veloped most of the "great female stars of the previous decade, 
lie had m ated a h-geml about himself; to work under Belaseo 
was the ambition <*i auv actor, and for someone like me, who 
aspired to direct are! to write, it was a stroke of good fortune be¬ 
yond .my hopes, 

Nut iiii!\ u\i% 4 *«|twt»n r ul*tr mini in Ins wore, lie* wns 

spectneoho in his peisoual lib-, To start witlt, hr* always dressed 
like a Homan < dtUbc purst. Whv this flumhoyant theatrical man 
chose flic snnifiet garments of tin* church, I could not guess. But 
he sva*. uev«i vm e\i epf iii a black suit and reversr'd collar. He 
had a siea k of svfute ban, a pah- far’**, a rather unhealthy skin, 
and burning bhu k eve*, under bushy eyebrows. His legs were, too 
short for his hodv. and h** sva*. pudgy, soft-looking -even hit. He 
moved with httle step-., hesitantly. He liad the air of ft man who 
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had difficulty making contact with the outside world. Stooges 
from his office accompanied him everywhere. If you met him on 
the street, his secretary would whisper your name to him before 
you reached a greeting point. His voice was soft, almost inaudible, 
and what amounted to a speech defect made him stress his is so 
that his sentences were a long series of hisses. 

Belasco developed one fine male star, David Warfield, but all 
of his other great successes were with women. He nearly always 
fell in love with his prot£g£es and treated them solicitously— 
and with great jealousy and possessiveness. He never trusted 
them, and constantly called them at odd hours to check on their 
whereabouts. To the end of his life he was always in love, and 
there was someone in love with him. Belasco wasn’t very attrac¬ 
tive as a man. As a house-painter he wouldn’t have appealed to a 
young woman but to stage-struck actresses, as a great figure in 
the theatre, he had glamour. (And fortunately for the older men 
in this profession, most actresses are stage-struck.) 

In those days there was no Actors’ Union—the hours of re¬ 
hearsal were limited only by the will of the producer. David 
Belasco willed them to continue a very long time; in fact, he had 
lunch served in the basement of the Belasco Theatre so that we 
wouldn’t go out and let our minds wander from the business in 
hand. Some actors considered this constant surveillance an impo- 
sition, but I gloried in this intimate contact with the great of the 
theatre. I listened hungrily to all their stories and quips, for some- 
times the lunches were very jolly. 

When there was some particularly difficult problem to be 
worked out, Belasco would keep us there for dinner, and we 
would work on into the night. Like the lunches this didn’t bother 
me a bit, but John Cope muttered, “I get goddamned sick of hang¬ 
ing around here watching the old man think.” And that’s exactly 
what we did; we would sit by the hour while he looked off into 
space or muttered quietly to the actor concerned. He spent most 
of his time with Miss Eagles; the men’s parts in this particular 
comedy were much easier, and he had very little to say to us. 
One incident will illustrate how Belasco approached a scene! 
When he told one of the actors to squirt soda into his highball at a 
certain point, John Cope said, “Aren’t you afraid that’s going to 
kill the laugh on my line?” Belasco got very intense. “This-s-s 
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play ix-s-x about huohelnrx-s-s" ho hissed. “I'd rather have the 
s-s-sotmd (if that .x>x soda than a dozen luughs-s-s.” 

Joanne Eagles* part was really a phony; she played an inno¬ 
cent English orphan of sixtmr, a synthetic sappy role that was 
quite unxuited to her, awl l think she realized that Bclasco had 
sweet-talked her into a juh that was not good for her. Probably 
she had accepted the assignment in her awe of the great mae¬ 
stro’s name rather titan on judgment; at any rate, she seemed a 
reluctant and uncooperative actress. Belaseo didn’t quite dare 
bawl her out, so he vented his anger on the Ingthtue, Edith King. 
This hapless victim had to endure long tirades and generalities 
about the at! o! acting which were really directed over her head 
to our star. 

One d.tv ! heard the stage manager say to his assistant, “Oh, 
oh. look out, he's get the watch." I tried to find out what this 
meant, hut they 1 unshed me off. Later that day during rehearsal 
Belaseo groxv angrier awl angrier, and finally in his rage ho took 
out his watch and throw if on the floor. Subsequently I learned 
that this xvas a prop watch which lie brought along whenever he 
wanted to create a good -a rue. S was also told that in one of his 
oth«*r plavs he had become so exasperated by an actor’s continual 
stupidity that he gtabbrd a file use and chopped the scenery to 
pieces, it was a verv eflei live spectacle which el«*ctrified the cast, 
and otdv the stage manager knew that he had decided on the 
previous dav to change the set and that a new design was already 
being constructed, 

IhwWiev opened, and while the comments on its artistic 
merit were qualified, its commercial success was undoubted. The 
critics, as is their custom when dealing with popular stars, gave 
praise to Mi .-. Engles Hut realizing her part was phony, she know 
she wasn’t good in it. even if the etities didn’t; and hardly had we 
opened when she heg,m to make efforts to get out of her con¬ 
tract, Mt, Hehivu disappeared; owe the show opew*d wo never 
saw him, ! think that he too was disappointed; the play was a 
potboiler and nothing more. Also, he had made two mistakes; 
ulwmt Jeanne Eagles: one in l asting Iter for a starry-eyed, inno¬ 
cent sixteen xe,u old girl, the other in presuming that she would 
tall in love with lnm, 

Jeanne became friendly to me, and always addrtssed me as 
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Kid, treating me as a harmless junior. She was a creature of moods, 
strange and aloof most of the time and with most people. But at 
other times she would come into the theatre wearing a warm ex¬ 
pansive aura and would talk to me with considerable intimacy. 
She talked about two things: music, which she loved, and men, 
whom she hated. She gave me the impression that men had 
wronged her and treated her cruelly and that her life work was to 

get even with them. Obviously she didn’t consider me a man_ 

I was sort of a sometime pal. 

One of the tactics Jeanne used to persuade the management 
to cancel her contract was to be sick. One matinee when she was 
playing a scene with the leading man, she seemed to grow fainter 
and fainter. Finally she stopped in the middle of a line. The 
actor whispered, “What’s the matter?” Jeanne gasped, "Water,” 
and he rushed obediently off-stage. But while he was gone 
Jeanne suddenly remembered that Winifred Fraser, an English 
actress was having her customary cup of tea in the wings, and 
when the leading man returned with water, she said, "No tea ” 
So the order having been changed, he rushed out and got her a 
cup of tea. In due time, she won the Battle of Belasco, and he let 

In the meanwhile my draft number was getting closer and it 
began to look as though Abbott would soon be at the front. Wish- 
mg to be ready for promotion when the time came, I took ad- 
vantage of some military instruction which was being offered at 

oo\ u?rhT^ T A T ry ' Each day at five 

march^ 1 i taU £ ht M SOme of th * fundamentals. I 

marched and counter-marched with other potential draftees feel- 

^5 “ 1* 

But I never got a chance to make use of this preparation. 

r, r l Came backsta S e at the belasco Theatre 
that the Armistice had been declared; the city was celebr-ifirm 
and ^ „ dMdog ^ stets llta 

mSre un an^- ’jwl Tt** f0Ity s< > 1 look off my 

n “ hed ° ut of <•” th »ate. The main «M,rali„„ 
n Fifth Avenue, and I pushed my way down there Indeed di,.r'. 

z r^rxr;; 
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speech which no one understood, but which all appreciated; a be- 
jeweled woman was hoisted up beside him and she too made a 
speech. Strangers threw their arms around each other; girls kissed 
men in uniform. Church doors were wide open for thousands of 
those whose emotions carried them therein. 

Later I was to see the end of World War II, but as an explo¬ 
sion of pent-up feelings it did not compare with this first orgy 
of emotion. It was a false armistice, but the real one followed 
shortly—then suddenly there was a calm. The salt went out of 
life; existence seemed flat; there was no excitement in the air. 
The newspapers were hardly worth reading—they seemed flac¬ 
cid and pointless. Instead of our big victories in the Argonne For¬ 
est, one read about the speech by Senator Blah. Even a spectacu¬ 
lar murder up in the Bronx was dull; after all, we were used to 
reading of a thousand murders each day. 

When spring came, I began to look around for a good part 
with which to follow Daddies. But my two practically jobless 
years and the fact that I was now a married man made me cau¬ 
tious about throwing over a good part, so when I found nothing 
and the management offered me a big raise to go on the road the 
following season (plus thirty dollars a week to tutor the four chil¬ 
dren in the company), I decided to accept. Before a contract 
could be signed the Equity Strike occurred. 

Before Equity, the actors had practically no rights. They re¬ 
ceived no pay during rehearsals and they could be rehearsed in¬ 
definitely, or fired or stranded at almost any time. I knew that 
their cause was right and, though I was not as fanatical as others, 
joined the fight. Of course, the small actors were the ones who 
needed protection, and many of the big stars who sided with 
them did so out of conviction rather than self-interest. One group 
of stars formed an independent organization to rival Equity—a 
sort of company union. They called it the Actors" Fidelity 
League and the other actors called them the Fidoes. 

George M. Cohan was the most important person in the Fi¬ 
delity League and the bitterness toward him by the majority who 
were loyal to Equity was intense and lasting. Some time ago when 
Oscar Hammerstein tried to raise money for a statue of Cohan in 
Duffy Square, he found that the people of the theatre gave him 
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neither enthusiasm nor money. To many actors Cohan is not the 
author of “Over There” or “Yankee Doodle Dandy”; he is still the 
traitor who double-crossed them in the strike. 

There wasn’t much comprehension of the other sides point 
of view from either group; it was a very emotional affair. The big¬ 
gest hit in town was still Winchell Smith’s play, with Frank Bacon 
in the leading role. Bacon could be said to be a Winchell Smith 
product; Smith had lent him money in the early days, given him 
small parts, written better parts for him and brought him along 
until finally trusting him with a star part. When the strike camcs 
a bus rode up and down Broadway with all the cast, including 
Frank Bacon, aboard and a big sign on it saying “ Lightniri / has 
struck. Winchell, a quiet and tolerant man if there ever was one, 
never forgave Bacon and treated him coolly for the rest of his lifts 

The big strike meetings were always a bizarre exhibition; 
the phony elegance of some old Shakespearian actor would be fol¬ 
lowed by the coarse illiteracy of an uneducated union business 
agent. Nobody knows what actors are like until he sees them in 
the mass. Each one of them is an individual, but when you get 
them all together there is one common denominator: they are 
emotional, irrationally emotional. One minute they will all be 
screaming and shaking their fists; two minutes later they will be 
giving a rising vote in tribute to some gray-haired actor who has 
been on the stage for forty years. 

Finally Equity won the strike. I was elected deputy of my 
company and we went out on tour. Once again I continued my 
economical way of life, living on the thirty dollars I was paid for 
tutonng the children and saving the one hundred and seventy- 
tive dollars I received for playing the part 

f , alw . ays on “ y tops on the road, evciything was dolight- 

333 g ? dUa 1 Uy my thou S hts tum(;d to my beloved \tife 
nd Aen to the female of the species in general. As the tour of 
Daddtes came to its close, the pressure became something of a 
torment Finally it was almost over; we were on the train cLing 
frorn Cleveland to Washington for one last week when f was of? 
fered a big temptation. One of the women in the company mvw 
very warm toward me. I did not like hcr-shc 3 a sZ 

she P was W 3 n a ]] bUt ^ *** f/ 6 my boilin 6 P oin t was low ami 
’ ^ ’ a woman - 1 fea red that I would not he able to 
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resist (hr temptation t knew was coining, and how could I go 
home to mv loving wife with such a black thing on my con¬ 
science? J decided on a reckless extravagance. When we got to the 
station in Washington, l disappeared from the group and caught 
a train to New York, first sending Kdnnh a wire that I would be 
arriving later that night. At five a.m. I rang the bell to our apart¬ 
ment. No answer, f kuoeked; no answer, l ratig louder and longer; 
no answer, f fte.it on die door violently—to hell with the neigh¬ 
bors! Aftei ten minutes of this, I heard Kdnuh’s timid, sleepy 
vuiee, and after l had euuvinerd her that it was really me, she 
opined the dour. Perfidious Western Union had not delivered the 
telegram, hut ! was finally home and everything was right once 
again. 

When I returned to Washington I found that no one had 
missed me, Cool, impel viotts ami happy, i played out the week. 

After /kiddies closed, my good angel Paul Dickey appeared 
again, tie had finished a new comedy, and ho had written a part 
esprd.dk toi »«*, Tlte Hrnkm Wing was a hit. In this comedy one 
of the actor.. Joseph Spin in Calleiii, played a Mexican peon, and 
as he went about Jus work In* hummed a little song that ho had 
composed. One day Called told me that many people had ad¬ 
mired the time, and that if I would write the lyrics we might b© 
able tn get it published, l wrote them and Harms published it, but 
not many copies were sold at first. At that time, I certainly could 
have used the money, but Liter on, when 1 didn’t need it, the 
sheet nmsie began to sell and f made m much us two thousand 
dolluH a vear out of "Adelsd," I might add that my words were 
jiertertly horrible. 

To join or not to join a theatrical club was the husband-and- 
wife topie in those days. Koine of my friends were members of 
The Cauths and T he Players, and it had been suggested that I 
ought to affiliate mvseif with one of these organizations. It was 
what happened t,, important actors; it seemed to he the thing to 
do. 

Kdtiuh voted vigorously and persuasively against it. She ar¬ 
gued that as a writer not him* could he more stultifying than let¬ 
ting the uaiiow, patoi hia! outlook of the actor affect me; that it 
was impoit.mt to keep iu toiieh with people outside this limited 
world ami not to get more deeply involved In It; that actors sat 
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around and talked about themselves and their triumphs and fail¬ 
ures until their careers assumed an importance all out of propor¬ 
tion to their value. 

I decided that she was right, and I still think that she was 
right. Not that actors shouldn’t have clubs where birds-of-a- 
feather may get together; it is simply that for the writer or direc¬ 
tor the performers point of view is too limited and subjective; 
he must keep himself more aloof to achieve perspective and to Ihj 
able to mterpret the world for everybody, not just for the theatre. 

My wife fought another battle which she did not win. We had 
saved some money and we differed radically about how to use it. 
Ednah was inherently conservative; she thought the savings bank 
was the only place for our hard-won capital. I was more of a gam¬ 
bler; I wanted to make our little money grow at a greater pace. 
Like millions of other Americans, I had been awakened to the 
possibilities of the stock market, and I had already begun to in¬ 
vestigate them. My many hours in the library had included read¬ 
ing much on the subject of finance. I discovered that it was not 
such a complicated matter; making money merely required a 
cool nerve and a little common sense. Rothschild had told anyone 
who would listen just how to do it: “Buy cheap and sell dear.” 
All the other authorities were in substantial agreement; you could 
make money if you bought stocks when everything looked terri¬ 
ble and sold them when everything looked as if it was coming up 


The debates between Ednah and me on the subject of 
finance were vigorous, protracted and sometimes emotional. She 
accused me of reckless, heedless financial idiocy; I accused her of 
wanting to put our money in a tin can and bury it in the ground, 
a policy which I contemptuously labeled as “ash-can finance.” 
speculation ^ 6S P rotests > 1 earmarked part of our savings for 

. , In a buI1 ™ ark f 1 began to buy five- and ten-share lots. Co- 

page TwT, w 6 S J h Tu 1 W ° Uld ° pen the P a P er t0 the financial 
p g . It was wonderfully exciting to read that AT&T had mine 

Z P ° 1 T ltS and ^ effortIessl y 1 bad just become thirty dol- 

OtherWdl 9tr n<: ^ “ ** CUStomers ’ with the 

b?«dTd I WatChing ^ sl0W P r °S ress on *0 big 

d, and 1 read all the various dope sheets and watched the 
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Bakst m Graph showing you how to judge at what state the mar¬ 
ket was, 

.Suddenly there was a bear market. An inventory sale at Wana- 
maker’s store triggeml the downward trend; then it became gen¬ 
eral. There were some long faces around the old home, but I 
wasn't too discouraged even though it appeared that I had lost 
the family argument, l felt that my blue-chip stocks wore safe 
and would come hack, and also that there would he a chance to 
pick up some bargains in a falling market when the right time 
arrived. It arrived, Things looked awfully black; now was the time 
to see whether 1 was a man or a mouse, whether all this reading 
f had done was to be translates! into action, whether f was to be a 
contemptible the* trim or a courageous doer, ignoring my wife’s 
despair ant! prophesies of disaster, l went to the broken: to buy. 
Though the market was still Jailing, I bought five shares of Gen¬ 
eral Electric at one hundred and thirty-five dollars. By the time 
I reached home that night it hat! gone down to one hundred and 
twenty five dollars. 'The next day l bought five more shares, and 
it went down to one hundred umi fiiteen dollars. The next day I 
bought yet another five shares. 

By now mv •.peeulation money was exhausted—hut so was 
the market, it didn't go much lower. And n good thing. Ednah 
was jwguant. |» our home there was some somber fact-facing. In 
how many American home?: dries this dialogue take place? “I 
think I am." "Well, are you sure?" Then the trip to the doctor, 
the certainty and finally the acceptance of the new situation— 
half-glad, half sad, 

Kduah hated to give up her work at the office. She enjoyed 
that part of her life, not for the money—we didn’t need that any 
more-- but because it gave her companionship, a sense of useful¬ 
ness and of having something important to do. Moreover, she 
was calmly ami unswervingly convinced that site would die in 
childbirth. -She hud only one lust deathbed request: since she was 
to be with me only a few mouths longer, she asked me to spend 
this time with her and to accompany her to Koehester, where she 
was going to have the bahv at her sister Morenee’s. 

f agreed ami gave up all thought of acting for the next few 
mouths. We went to Itoehester; Judith Ann Abbott was born in 
Hoehester, and Kdnuh was delighted to find that she was still 
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with us. In fact, in those first weeks after the baby was bom, she 
was beautiful; she had grown thin and this, combined with her 
new happiness and that aura motherhood seems somehow to en¬ 
dow women with, gave her a madonna-like loveliness. 

Everything was all right with the world too. The stock mar¬ 
ket had gone up, just as Rothschild and I had thought it would. I 
made enough in the market during those months of idleness to 
pay for the birth, the trip and my vacation in the most painless of 
ways. 


Back in New York I decided once more to take a job on the 
road. Perhaps this was because I felt the need of added security 
in my new role as a father, but more likely it was my desire to get 
on the good side of Kaufman and Connelly, who had offered me a 
part in the touring company of Dulcy. 

Lynn Fontanne, who had been a hit in this comedy during 
its Broadway run, was the leading woman, and playing opposite 
her was that talented actor, James Gleason. The play was to be 
directed by the stage manager of the original company, a quiet, 
self-effacing young man named Howard Lindsay. Later he de¬ 
veloped one of the biggest voices in the theatre and became any¬ 
thing but self-effacing. 


It was an interesting tour. Gleason and Lynn Fontanne were 
fascinated by each other. This, I hastily add, was a purely mental 
affinity both had great charm, but neither understood the other. 
Gleason was a thorough professional, a witty Irishman with very 
little sense of humor. Lynn was a hoyden, a fey girl who exag¬ 
gerated her eccentricities because they were charming. A typical 
scene between them took place one night as they were standing 
in the wings ready for an entrance. Out of the blue Lynn made 
a statement like “all policemen wear red underwear." Jimmy 
told her that this was ridiculous. When she insisted he screamed, 
I ought to know—-I’ve got a lot of relatives who arc policemen.” 
Lynn smiled at him patronizingly and shook her head. “No, 
Jhmmy she said, “you just haven’t observed. You don’t know' 
They all wear red underwear.” Gleason turned white with rage 
and stalked away while Lynn smiled happily at having won die 
battle. A lew hours later they were friends again* 

Gleason was trying to write plays just as I was. In collabora¬ 
tion with Dick Taber he had written a show called Is Zat So ?, 
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which was going the rounds. We talked about working on some¬ 
thing together and finally started on a show later named The 
Fall City. The first draft was finished during the road tour of 

Duky. 

in the company there was a quiet, intelligent and attractive 
girl named Ann Preston Ikidgers, from Raleigh, North Carolina, 
who was anxious to do something good in the theatre, After fin¬ 
ishing The Ml Guy, I went to work with her on a show about a 
little Southern coquette nauu*d Norma. We thought it would be a 
comedy, and we wrote one version of this play with that intent, 
but when we got to New York and had a little perspective about 
the play, it was obvious that it didn’t work. Reluctantly we put it 
on the shelf. Two or three weeks later Ann called me and said, “I 
know how you could make a nice tragedy out of the show if you 
wanted to." When she explained her idea I saw its possibilities im¬ 
mediately and ugrml to write a rough draft. In three weeks I 
hud a show which was not far from that eventually produced un¬ 
der the title of Guyuette, We both felt that it was good but proba¬ 
bly too tragic for commercial success, Ann helped mo to polish 
this draft, and then we put it aside again. 

David Rmton, in <filbert Miller's office, had been one of 
those who had encouraged me for a long time. He had once said 
to me, *‘t know just what you can do and I’ll have a good part 
for you before Tin through.” Now he kept his promise. I got the 
part of a roistering cowlwv -Tex was Ids name, folks—in a com¬ 
edy eulled Zander the Great, with Alice Brady as the star. This 
was a very definite turning point in my career. I was good enough 
in the rob- to he selected as one of the ten best performers of the 
year, ami i made a sufficient impression so that from then on I 
didn’t have to look for work, Jobs came to me. 

They say that all comedians want to play Hamlet, and there 
is a germ of Imth in it, 'Die actor is impatient with the success he 
has had and wfoh«*s to achieve something of a different kind, 
either tragic or eomie, In my opinion, this desire accounts for the 
popularity of repertory in “the acting profession. The repertory 
theatre give** the actor a ehanee to play many kinds of parts. Be¬ 
cause if lias developed many fine actors, it is held in esteem, but 
ac tually it eatmot compete artistically with the commercial play 
in which the* actors are picked for their particular skills in the 
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parts needed. In plain words, type-casting is tire best way to cast 
a play. 

I had relished the few sentimental moments which had come 
to me in the part of Tex. Now I was quick to accept a serious part 
in a serious play by a new and very serious playwright, Maxwell 
Anderson, who was an editorial writer on the New York World. 
The play was written in blank verse, and the language was very 
daring indeed for those times. I was greatly excited by it all. One 
night after dinner, when I was telling Ednah of the day's re¬ 
hearsals, I acted for her the moment when Frank Shannon yelled 
at Beth Merrill, “You whore, you bitch.” As my voice rang out in 
the quiet of our apartment, Ednah held up her hand in horror. 
“Please,” she said, “the neighbors.” 

White Desert was what might be called an artistic failure. It 
raised Maxwell Anderson’s standing as a writer, but it left him 
just as poor as before. However, he was now definitely committed 
to the theatre; he could only think of the time when he would 
give up newspaper work for playwriting. We became friends dur¬ 
ing rehearsals, and when he found that I was an aspiring author, 
he suggested that we collaborate on a show he had in mind 
which would have a good part for me. It was to be about the 
Hatfield-McCoy feud. Of course, I was flattered and agreed. 

At this time I received an offer to take the leading part in a 
new play, Hell-bent fer Heaven. My role was that of a Southern 
mountain boy, and the management, wishing me to have an au¬ 
thentic accent, offered to pay my expenses to go down to Boone, 
North Carolina, and listen to the local dialect at first hand. I sug¬ 
gested to Maxwell that he come along with me and that while 
I was absorbing the accent we could also get atmosphere for our 
play. I paid his expenses out of the money allotted to me for the 
tap, and we both lived parsimoniously and tried to work for a few 
hours every day. We made little progress, but we had long inti¬ 
mate talks about life, its problems and its frustrations. On the 
surface Maxwell was a stolid, scholarly man, but inside he was all 
romance: he wished to ride a white steed over the mountains and 
carry oft a beautiful maiden as much as the next fellow. 

, § reens > com pone and mountain accent, we re¬ 

turned to New York City, where Maxwell resumed his distasteful 
task of writing editorials for the World and I reported for the first 
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rehearsal <>! Hell-heat frr Hanmt. What a difference it was to 
come into {its! rehearsal feeling confident, and how pleasant to 
take my place among the others with assurance—to know that as 
an actor l was somebody. 

At the lunch break I met n man who was going to play a big 
role in my life during the next tew years. Mr. Klaw, the producer, 
earn*' over and said, "1 want you to meet our press agent, Mr. Jed 
Harris.” I looked up anti saw a young man of medium height, 
with glittering black eves and a largo nose. He seemed to be wear¬ 
ing a slight Mirer, and with his head stuck forward and liis shoul¬ 
ders Inmehod a little high, he looked something like a bird of 
prey. Somewhat contemptuously, he asked me for some facts 
about my career anti some pictures and then said he’d talk to me 
later. 

The nest time l saw* Jed l was cm the train going to Asbury 
Park for the tryout, 1 was looking out the window, dreaming 
away, when J became await* of someone sitting behind me. Jed 
leaned over and .aid he undentood that 1 wrote plays. He was go¬ 
ing to be a piodoecr, in fact, he had already coproduced one 
play which had been a failure; of course, it wasn’t his fault—his 
partner wouldn't take his adviee; he didn’t know whether to call 
himself Hums or Jed Harris; ho had Just boon doing the 

publieity for a remedy called Applesauce and he had invented 
the phrase "applesauce on every tongue"; ho hated actors—they 
were stuffed shuts and stupid -but of course I was an exception, 
1 was a writer; the Kind he hated most worn those handsome 
Arrow-CuU.u leading men who affected an air of superiority 
and pomposity, but who were really people of neither taste nor 
wit. 

We discussed aetois. John Barrymore was the greatest. Hol¬ 
brook Blinn wa*. good too, and Kiehard Bennett. Some actresses— 
banrette Tavlor and Florence Heed—were very good, and there 
were voting ones coining along: Katharine Cornell, Helen Hayes, 
Tallulah Bankhead, Jed discussed my acting too. He criticized it 
and told me that he thought l was a flue actor hut that I was in 
danger of getting into bail habits. For instance, 1 was so anxious to 
seem natural that 1 broke my speeches up and sometimes made 
little indecisive sounds between the words. This was all right if 
not cat lied to excess, but if I didn't put myself on guard it might 
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become a mannerism. I realized immediately how right he was. 
This was a smart fellow, not afraid to tell you the truth about 
yourself. 

We talked about playwrights. Eugene O’Neill had good 
ideas but very little gift with language; his words were wooden. 
Kaufman and Connelly were skillful but superficial; Philip Barry 
appealed to the snob element but had no substance. As for direc¬ 
tors, Belasco had flair but was false; Winchell Smith was true but 
had no flair; Winthrop Ames had taste but no guts; Augustus 
Duncan—who was directing our play—was incompetent. When 
we discussed managers he picked them off and enumerated their 
faults one by one. Everything he said seemed full of excitement 
and truth. I was fascinated, exalted. I had never known anyone 
who talked so brilliantly about the theatre and the people in it. 
His ruthless criticism of everyone, including me, was stimulating 
and exciting. The day which had brought this remarkable man 
into my life was a big one. I wanted to get my plays before him 
as fast as I could, to hear what wise and penetrating things he 
would have to say about them. He no longer looked like a bird of 
prey; he looked like an eager young genius. 

When we got back to New York, I let him read Coquette and 
The Fall Guy. He thought Coquette was a good piece of writing; 
in fact, he praised it highly but said that its subject matter was 
too tragic to make it a good commercial prospect. It would be a 
fine play to produce after a fellow had a hit and plenty of money 
behind him. He was less kind about The Fall Guy. We had writ¬ 
ten it in two sets; and he suggested that we change it to one set 
and cut some of the shopworn, sentimental situations. When I re¬ 
layed his suggestions to Gleason he agreed that they were valid 
but refused to have any contact with Jed. It is ironical that Jed, 
who later falsely claimed that he had made great contributions to 
my scripts which he produced, should have received neither 
credit nor money for the good work which he did on this play. 

Hell-bent fer Heaven opened, was a hit, and later won the 
Pulitzer Prize. I enjoyed playing it, even having to eat an im¬ 
mense slab of cherry pie every night. Among the phoniest things 
in the theatre are the eating scenes. We so often see dishes 
brought on stage, a lot of food displayed, a few passes made with 
a fork which somehow never quite seems to reach the mouth, and 
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thrn thv tab!, d,aml I was realistic about my eating, I trained 
for the part;! ate no dessert during the run of the play, and as a 

S fifty UlUrt d ‘ eny l>i<J l0 ° ked W g^d by 

Stage mothers carry on relentlessly under a cloud of ridicule 
and suspicion, they are often a pest, but not always. Many are 
selhsh, but some are well-intentioned; when it conu4 to the' dill 
dim of the stage, they are a neeessity. These parents are some¬ 
times doltish imasites living on the talents of their offspring but 
they are also sometimes doing thowise thing fertile child-using 
an opportunity to put by funds for his future. It is the stage 
mother of the full giown ami fairly successful actress who causes 
tin* must anguish. Practically al! ( >f thfe breed wished to be ac¬ 
tresses and tailed. They have encouraged their daughters to 
choose the theatre so that flay can now live vicariously the life 
whieSt was denied them, They fight vigorously and relentlessly 
for the d.iitohtej ’• sinve.ss, not only because they want her to 
get ahead but because it gives them satisfaction to be u force in 
the theafte, It, general, these women care nothing for the play- 
in tact, thev baldly see it. They have no perspective, and there¬ 
fore seaicelv .mv judgment, They poison the girl’s mind and 
make her suspicious and intractable: the leading man is upstaging 
her; the ingenue has a better dress; the character woman has a 
better thessiiii* room; the director isn’t letting her make tho en¬ 
trance the wav she should, sht* ought to have a curtain call all 
by herself. Sm h. people say. are the stage mothers. 1 must confess 
that much oj this is hearsay. I have had very little trouble of this 
kind, and I dot, t anticipate it in the future. We are all expenda¬ 
ble, including aetiev.rs whose mothers cause trouble, and life is 
too-.hoit to spend it in toPh'ite and bickering. 

Some of the men in the theatre old enough to look after them¬ 
selves also have motheis with whom they are entwined. But gen¬ 
erally these inotheis wish to be involved in the personal and so¬ 
cial life of then sous, mthei than in their business, and thus, pose 
no ptubiejo to the actm's professional associates. 

.Stage wive*, aie something else again, l heartily approve of 
them, Benjamin Ki.tnklin said, "A man has three friends: 
*n old wife, an old dog anti ready money,” A great many actors 
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have wives not old in years, but old in reliability—married long 
enough to feel permanent—whose advice they have learned to 
lean upon. A wife who may not be very bright in other respects 
somehow becomes a wiser person in the role of a fact-facing and 
truth-telling helpmate. Most actors’ wives seem to realize that 
their husbands’ success is bound up with the play’s success, and 
to look at the whole endeavor with a point of view which is not 
as limited as that of the average actor. The atmosphere back- 
stage is often artificial; it becomes a phony world, and its inhab¬ 
itants need friends who love them well enough to tell them the 
truth. Wives are the ideal deflators. 

My own wife offered me advice about the next project in 
which I was interested. Lazybones was a play by Owen Davis, to 
be directed by Guthrie McClintic, and I was excited by it. Ed- 
nah read it and told me it was trash. It is difficult for an actor to 
judge a play in which he finds a good part for himself—he can't 
see the forest for the trees. I thought this was my great chance— 
the character I would play was on the stage practically all the 
time. He had sentimental and melodramatic scenes; he started 
in the first scene as a young boy and ended up in the last one as 
an old man. I was hooked. It was really claptrap, but I didn't 
know it. 

At this time I was feeling very pleased with myself and was 
not in a mood to absorb readily the suggestions or opinions of 
others. I remember that during rehearsals I argued with Guthrie 
McClintic about his direction even to the point of bad manners. 
Why he had decided to do the play in the first place I don’t 
know; he seemed to be quite aware of its weakness. Once I over¬ 
heard him discuss the end of the second act with the producers, 
at which point the heroine dies. Someone suggested that McClintic 
have a setting sun behind her as this event took place, and in his 

pained, troubled voice Guthrie said, “Yes, or a summer snow- 
storm. 

Probably the best acting part I ever had came to me next, in 
the Theatre Guild production of Processional The Guild was in 
its heyday; it produced boldly and made many innovations. Pro¬ 
cessional was an expressionist play by John Howard Lawson, later 
one of the unfortunates to be in trouble with a Congressional 
Committee and to pay in prison for his Communistic convictions. 
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I was the lending man. June Walker, one of the cutest little inge¬ 
nues yon ever want to look at, was the leading woman. Playing a 
newslmy was Hen t hatter, later the well-known announcer, and 
Harold Clnrman, Lee Stmsberg and Sanford Meisner played 
members tti the Ktt Klux Klttn. Not type-casting. I played a radi¬ 
al organi/er who was hunted by the Ku Klux Klan and blinded 
by soldiers-- it was that kiml of play. It was also very poetic, 
and John Golden ridiculed it. "When a man can’t create a real 
love scene, he writes vague talk about the stars Just to cover up 
his imximpeteiiee/’ he said. Philip Moeller, who was the director, 
wasn’t very good, but be was artistic. It was a success. 

While 1 was enjoying being u high-brow actor in Proces¬ 
sional, the miracle occurred: The Pall Guy was to be produced. I 
was to have my first play on Broadway. It all happened because 
jimmy Gleason was now a big shot. His farce, Is Zat Sop, had been 
produced by the .Nhuberts and was such u tremendous success 
that be was now itt demand Imth as an actor and playwright. Any 
show in which he was a collaborator could get produced. I ar¬ 
gued fruitlessly that {ed Harris deserved tins right to do the 
show because uf the use we had made of his advice, but Gleason 
would have no part of him, In his success, Jimmy had become au¬ 
tocratic; he was stilt a nice fellow, but his word was final. It was 
arranged that the Shuberts would produce The Fall Guy and that 
Gleason and l would dimt it jointly, However, since his role in Is 
7st Sop would keep him very busy anti would prohibit his going 
on the road with the tryout, it was assumed that I would do most 
of the work. t made arrangements with the Theatre Guild to leave 
the east ot VrutuvixltMtl in order to take up my directorial assign¬ 
ment. 

A new director is at a disadvantage*—he's on trial with the 
actors. He'*, not quite h<*e to do everything he wants—he has to 
please people. Krmnt Trues was the leading man and he was tol¬ 
erant of me, but there wen* certain place at which, as an estab¬ 
lished star, he would draw the line. He didn’t, for instance, want 
to have some young squirt of a kid telling him how to make an 
exit. The important stars of that time considered the director’s 
control over them to !>e strictly limited. "If the performer doesn't 
know his job well enough to get off-stage without the help of the 
director, he better get out of the business. If they can’t trust me to 
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make an exit, they better get a new boy.” In such details a star 
was very conscious of his dignity; to control him too much was 
to imply incompetence on his part and to infringe upon his rights. 

Of course, since those days of 1924 , the status of the director 
has changed considerably. At that time directors sometimes did 
little more than steer the actors to their positions on stage—to 
function as traffic cops, as it were. When he was directing White 
Desert, Brock Pemberton didn’t even do that. He said, “Just pre¬ 
tend it’s a room and find your own positions and well see how it 
works out.” In many cases, the detail of acting was supposed to be 
the performer’s business. Even the great Belasco didn’t bother 
much with the coordination of little things between the actors. 

In this first assignment of mine, I had to compromise, and I 
was frustrated by this inability to express myself fully. I longed 
to go deeper into the action, to control the whole stage, to make 
everything fit like a jigsaw puzzle, but for the moment I had to 
content myself with half-measures. 

The Fall Guy had a promising opening in Atlantic City, but 
before I could begin to enjoy the feeling of success, troubles de¬ 
veloped. Every tryout has some potential trouble hidden in it, a 
crisis which threatens to disrupt things and to cause anguish to all 
concerned. When the play is going badly this is understandable, 
because there is an obvious need to change—though there may 
be great difference of opinion as to what tire change should be. 
But even when things go well some conflict, some clash of per- 
sonalities usually develops. 

In this case it was really trivial. The Shubert office, which 
had operated our play on a sort of absentee landlord basis, sud¬ 
denly became interested in the project. And how do you express 
your interest m a new project? Why, you change something. So 
somebody or other back in the Shubert office decided one of the 
actors should be changed. I didn’t think so. I was threatened; I 
was told that it wouldn’t do me any good in the profession to ob¬ 
struct people in power. Looking back on it today, all this is trivial, 
but at that time, being inexperienced in such matters, it was 
arrowing. I knew that I had to fight for my show, but I felt 
aione^ fax from home, standing defenseless against the greatest 
theatrical syndicate in the country, I refused to change the actor. 

I telephoned Gleason, and he stood by me. We stuck it out; we 
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ktpt our man. And we proved to be right; when the play opened 
In New \ork, not only was it a success, but our actor got good re¬ 
views. 'Ike Full Cut/ wasn't u smash, but it was a hit and at last 
I had achieved the ambition which brought me to New York in the 
fust place. I was now a playwright, and I was getting royalties for 
my efforts. 

Prosperity affects different people in different ways. Jimmy 
Gleason transformed his whole life. He seemed to feel that he 
had now tupped a well which would never run dry. He had royal¬ 
ties from The Full Guy and Is 7 m So? which had several com¬ 
panies playing on the road, as well as his actor’s salary. He and 
his wilt' 1 .ucille really kit go—they had a town house; they had 
nim- servants; they had gold plate. Then Jimmy went to London 
with h 7,ut .So? ant! although he was receiving both salary and 
royalties from the London company, his expenses were so great 
that he had to semi home for additional funds. The Fall Guy’s 
revenue was important to me, hut it was just a drop in the bucket 
to jimmy. If he could have foreseen the future, he might have 
been a little more cautious, because he never was to have another 
hit. When Ins money had evaporated, Gleason went to Hollywood 
and spent the rest of his life out there giving fine performances, 
for the one thing he never lost was his acting ability. I am sure 
that if f had ever asked Jimmy if he regretted spending his money 
so lavishly he would have replied, “Not for a minute, what’s 
money for? .Something to sit on? It was great while it lasted. I’d do 
the same thing over." After ail, while it seemed a reckless destruc¬ 
tion of his resources from my point of view, from his point of view 
his behavior was perfectly normal. He had always spent every¬ 
thing he had; he just kept doing the same thing—the only differ¬ 
ence was that he had more to spend. 

I was more cautious. My whole training and environment 
made me so; l hud been schooled by my mother on such Cal- 
vinistic phrases as "A penny saved is a penny earned,” and “A 
fool and his money are soon parted.” f had been taught to despise 
people who used money to keep up with the Joneses or to be a 
good fellow and to buy popularity. Ednah was even more con¬ 
servative than 1, but for very different motives from my mother’s. 
The two women who influenced me so strongly both advocated 
the most rigorous will power in planning for the future, but while 
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Ednah was a dyed-in-the-wool conservative, my mother was in 
fact a radical. She advocated saving not as a virtue in itself, hut 
as an end toward getting money to spend. In her youth. Mother 
had hoped to go to faraway places, to have fine clothes and a 
beautiful environment, and when it became obvious that these 
things were to be denied her, she hoped that some of her chil¬ 
dren would have them. My mother was strongly against smoking 
or drinking because it was harmful, not because she thought it 
immoral. Conventional morals didn’t concern her; once she told 
me that she saw no harm in gambling if you could afford it. With 
Ednah, saving was a natural instinct. Actually, she was perfectly 
happy as she was; she didn’t want anything else that money 
could buy. I think, in fact, that she instinctively dreaded that our 
life, our tight little Arcadia, was going to be invaded and de¬ 
stroyed by our new prosperity. 

There was still another reason for me to be cautious. The 
fate of those theatrical people who had made quick money and 
then ended up with nothing was always before me. It was before 
all of us on the Great White Way; and we all knew or gossiped 
about performers who had sold their houses and wore now exist¬ 
ing by borrowing from friends. Or we would see some former 
headliner going down Eighth Avenue to the delicatessen with a 
girlfriend who was supporting him. Then as now, in the ranks of 
the extras at the motion-picture studios were the faces of former 
stars. Even the supposedly wise money men, the producers, were 
victims of this quixotic business; such successful and prosperous 
tycoons of that era as Charles Dillingham, A1 Woods and George 
Tyler were to end up penniless. 

So the Abbott household was not greatly affected by my new 
affluence. However, we did move to an apartment at 112 th Street 
and Riverside Drive near the Horace Mann School, where wo 
planned to enter Judith when she became five years old. 

We were living in the Jazz Age, but we didn’t know it. From 
day to day I was not aware that this period of life was any more 
frenzied than it had been ten years before. I had never been in 
a speak-easy. Everybody talked about them and about bathtub 
gin and bootleggers, but those things were all outside my ken. I 
believed that liquor was poison and that if it could be abolished 
it was a good thing. And I believed in obeying the law; I felt 
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strongly that if educated people flouted the law they encouraged 
the great mass of people to do the same thing. It seemed to me 
that the social structure of the times was rotten—but then in vari¬ 
ous ways it always had been, so this was hardly new or startling. 
Women's clothes did seem bizarre to me; the sack dresses with 
no waistline were like a parody of a female, and the fashion 
which outlawed breasts and made girls ruin their figures for life 
seemed an abomination. But after all, these styles weren't as silly 
as the hobble skirts which had preceded them or the corsets, 
bustles and ponderous clothes of another time. 

Altogether, during the fabulous twenties I was involved with 
my own small trials and triumphs. These were exciting days, not 
because of any Jazz Age hysteria but because of professional op¬ 
portunities. The chances which I had been looking for all these 
years—to write, to direct, to work in the theatre—now poured in 
upon me in abundance. I seized on every opportunity that came 
my way; I was compulsively unable to turn down anything. In 
the next two years I was to work on nine plays either as a director 
or a writer or both. The play-doctor accepted almost every case 
that was offered to him. 

John Golden was delighted by my success and was anxious 
to find a part for me through his office. When I told him about 
the Hatfield-McCoy story which Maxwell Anderson and I had 
started to work on, he liked the idea, but wanted to eliminate 
Anderson from the picture and get Winchell Smith in his stead. 

By this time, Maxwell had started writing with Laurence Stal¬ 
lings an army play which was to be What Price Glory?, the big¬ 
gest success he was ever to have. In any case. Maxwell was glad 
to get a little ready cash and to be rid of his obligation to finish 
the play with me. Golden paid him fifteen hundred dollars for 
his rights and it was agreed that I collaborate with Winchell 
Smith. 

In retrospect it seems to me that neither Winchell nor I was 
the right author for this idea. We made it into a show, a melo¬ 
drama, whereas its only hope was to be treated in a more 
important way—to delve deeply into the causes of feuds and ha¬ 
treds, and their footlessness. Of course, I was delighted to be col¬ 
laborating with a man I so admired, but the work proceeded 
desultorily. Each day I would go down to the Astor Hotel, where 
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Winchell was staying, and we would talk about the story line, 
but there were many interruptions. I don't believe that, in his 
heart, Winchell had any real enthusiasm for the job. Although I 
tried to pump a great deal of excitement into my own approach 
to it, I don’t believe I did either. Our conferences were sterile and 
uninspired. They were, however, enjoyable—Winchell always 
served an elegant lunch and usually invited three or four amus¬ 
ing people—I liked listening. 

Finally Golden suggested that the authors repair for a week 
to Winchells country home in Framingham. In this charming en¬ 
vironment I had a pleasant week, but my collaborator was any¬ 
thing but industrious and I was uninspired. If nothing came of our 
talks Winchell would suggest going to the club for lunch. There 
he would get in a card game with some of his cronies and be lost 
for the day. 

WinchelFs wife was a sad woman whose tongue became very 
thick by eventide. Winchell said, “Yes, dear" to her on all occa¬ 
sions. If she asked him to come home at a certain time, he would 
agree instantly, but would return only when he pleased. If she 
called him in the middle of a game at the club he would go to 
the phone and say, “Were coming right away, dear," then come 
back and resume the game. I think he realized that I disapproved, 
because one day in a mood of candor, he explained to me what he 
felt. He showed me an old scrapbook; there was his wife—a very 
pretty girl. He told me about the back bedrooms she had shared 
with him and the hardships they had gone through together 
when he was struggling. That was all; he let me draw my own 
conclusions. And they were, of course, that while he would 
never desert her, he felt that no good could be done by sacrificing 
his life completely, so he achieved this compromise which seemed 
to salve his conscience. 

In the fall of 1925, A Holy Terror was produced. Smith was ill 
and so the responsibility reposed on Golden and me. John be¬ 
lieved that scenery and lighting had nothing to do with the suc¬ 
cess of the show; therefore we used second-hand scenery and the 
house lighting equipment. I did the lighting, directed the show 
and played the leading role. I wore a gun on each hip, was (puck 
on the draw, trenchant of speech, and gay and courageous in 
tight places. In every way I was an outstanding Kentucky feudist, 
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but I’m afraid I wasn’t much of a real character. The leading 
woman was one of the new up-and-coming actresses, a Grecian 
beauty named Helen Gahagan. I liked her; she was a straight¬ 
forward, serious girl and very, very ambitious. We talked of our 
futures and of life and art. She was confident that she would be¬ 
come a great opera singer, and indeed she later went to Europe 
and devoted some years to that effort, but she ended up as a 
member of Congress. 

During the rehearsals of A Holy Terror I had been trying to 
get the villain to fall off a fence naturally. It was about eight feet 
high, and when l shot him I wanted him to relax and fall all the 
way instead of clinging to the fence, but he was a little frightened 
and hung on. To shame him into doing it right, I tried to show 
him by example. Unfortunately I forgot that I was wearing a gun 
on my hip and I received a deep bruise which lasted for weeks. 
But there was another even worse pain: we failed. 

In the meantime, I had begun work on something else, and 
it now looked at last as if I should be able to repay Jed for the 
help he had given me on The Fall Guy, I was writing a comedy 
with John V. A. Weaver, the author of a volume of slang poetry 
called Love ’Em and Leave ’Em, which had been quite a success. 
When we finished the, first draft of our play, which was about 
some characters in a department store who talked Johnny’s lan¬ 
guage, I showed it to Jed. He had only qualified enthusiasm for 
the project, but ho was so ravenous to get his hands on anything 
that would make him a producer that he urged me to use my 
influence to get the script for him. I gave Johnny a sales talk on 
the virtues and brains of this talented tyro, and when he agreed 
to go along with me Jed got the show. Now began the rewriting 
and the easting. Johnny and I wrote; Jed and I planned. And we 
talked. I admired his keen and flexible mind more than ever, and 
we spent hours together every day. We planned our futures—we 
were going to be partners: he was to be the business man, I was 
to be the director, and together we would conquer the world. Ed- 
nah was never jealous of any woman so far as I know, but she was 
jealous of Jed. She sensed how happy and excited I was to be 
with him, how absorbed I was in our plans, and she felt like an 
outsider. 

During rehearsals of Love ’Em and Leave ’Em, a few flaws 
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began to appear in the beautiful fabric of my perfect relationship 
with Jed They were only a few signs on the distant horizon, no 
bigger than a bad temper, another and less attractive side to my 
partner’s character. I would be in the midst of rehearsals when I 
would become aware that Jed had entered the theatre silently 
and was sitting behind me. He would be in a foul mood, un¬ 
shaven and unsmiling. If I ventured some optimistic comment 
on how well things were going—and I have a weakness for think¬ 
ing things are going well—he would counter caustically. Later 
in the office he would apologize and turn on the charm. It wasn’t 
his fault—his wife nagged him and he didn’t get enough sleep— 
and he seemed almost a helpless litde boy who needed and ex¬ 
pected protection from his friends. 

Again we went to Atlantic City and opened after the usual 
mechanical troubles. I thought that things went fairly well, but 
Jed did not agree. Business was not good so he was in a black 
rage, and I was made to feel responsible and even a little guilty. 
Among other things, he advocated that we change one of the im¬ 
portant actors. As I have mentioned earlier, when things go 
wrong, everybody wants to change the actors. I am nearly always 
on the other side; I argue that if the show is right it could be 
played with a completely different cast, that it could even be 
played by a stock company and still be effective. The thing to 
fix is the script—not the interpreters. 

Jed wanted me to go in and play the part which he felt 
was miscast. I disagreed with him; I didn’t think I was right and 
I believed that the actor who was playing the part was right. We 
argued violently and acrimoniously. My state of mind grew 
worse and worse, and I began to wish that I had become a doctor 
or a lawyer—anything that would have saved me from this fran¬ 
tic and hysterical life. For the first time in my experience I had in¬ 
somnia. I came to each rehearsal spent and listless after a night 
of sleeplessness. ” 

Finally I telephoned Ednah and told her of my problems 
and she came down to join me. With her arrival my troubles evap¬ 
orated and disappeared—they seemed trivial. I talked things 
over with her and she substantiated my point of view. The next 
day I went to rehearsals relaxed and confident and made my 
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decisions and stood by them. The play opened in New York and 
was a fair success. 

The success smoothed things over. Jed was now a producer, 
his hearts desire, and I was the proud co-author of a second hit. 
AH harsh words were forgotten, and again we became enthusi¬ 
astic co-plotters for the conquest of the American theatre. 

Next I directed a comedy for Laurence Webber, and once 
again I rushed in without consideration and again paid the pen¬ 
alty: the show was a failure. When Jed came to New Haven to 
see the production he was pleasant and helpful, but, of course, 
he was happy that it was not a success—he wanted my successes 
to be with him. His comments upon the show were astute; I felt 
that he was almost infallible, and I was eager to get back under 
his banner. 

At this point I also was interested in finding a good part for a 
new actor named Lee Tracy. Jed called me one morning and 
asked me to hurry down to the office; and when I got there, he 
said, “If you will re-write a show I've just read, well have a great 
part for your boy Lee Tracy” 

I read the script, a melodrama by Philip Dunning called 
Bright Lights . It was a confused script, full of wonderful charac¬ 
ters and wonderful scenes, but there was no doubt about its possi¬ 
bilities. The main plot was exciting and topical, and with the ex¬ 
ception of the ingenue, who was a bit sappy, the characters were 
fresh and true and arresting. The problem was to give the play 
order, and to me that did not seem difficult. It had proved diffi¬ 
cult to others, however: the play had been read by nearly every 
manager on Broadway, and it was only because all the important 
producers had seen it that it finally came to a newcomer like Jed. 
The property was now controlled by its original author who 
agreed to let me collaborate, so Jed took an option and I started 
to work. 

On the strength of Jed’s success with Love ’Em and Leave 
’Em, he had acquired a new partner, Crosby Gaige, who was to 
put up the money for the forthcoming venture—now called 
Broadway —but was not to appear on the billing. Gaige was a 
very personable gentleman: poised, amiable, urbane. Socially, as 
theatrical producers go, he rated very high—almost as high as 
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Gilbert Miller—but artistically he was close to the bottom. He 
seemed to have no feeling for the theatre; in fact, I suspect that 
he got into it just to meet actresses. Gaige had two sidelines about 
which he was enthusiastic and well-informed: cooking and por- 
nography. Some years later, in fact, he wrote a cook book which 
became a best seller. I spent very little time in his office and I 
never saw his pornographic library, but whenever Jed returned 
from a conference he usually had an amusing report on the latest 
acquisition. 

Crosby s interest in our forthcoming production seemed to be 
passive; but when I wanted to change an actress who was not 
very good Jed confessed that she was Crosby’s friend and that her 
presence was part of his deal. It cost a good deal of time and 
energy to get a performance out of her, but by the time we 
opened in New York she was acceptable. 

A great many producers never really become professionals, 
to the end they remain talented amateurs. Crosby was a not-very- 
talented amateur who enjoyed the atmosphere and the glamour 
of the theatre but who didn’t care to devote too much energy to 
achieve success in it. Therefore he was perfectly content to sit 
in the background and let an energetic man like Jed carry the 
ball. Although he had taste, he was too indolent to do much about 
it. He also had money, and when it came to money he functioned 
very effectively. 

I was doomed to go through a couple of violent crises in the 
production of this play, but fortunately fate had given me a 
paunch friend and ally in the person of my new collaborator. 
fbUip Dunning was a strong, patient, stubborn man. He was ex¬ 
tremely handsome, tall and slightly stooped, with black hair 
streaked with gray, a black mustache and wonderfully kind 

brown eyes. Once having turned his show over to me, he backed 
me whole hog. 

Broadway was destined to be one of the biggest successes in 
the history of the New York theatre, both artistically and finan¬ 
cially, but none of us sensed this in advance. As is usual in the 
theatre, none of us could look back and say, I told you so. We 
never know. Sometimes things go well and you feel optimistic, but 
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needed spot in a picture, and that "No Business Like Show Busi¬ 
ness” was designed only as a utility number to cover up a scene 
change. When Oklahoma was in New Haven under the title of 
Away We Go Dick Rodgers was very worried and asked me to 
come and see it. I found Rodgers and Hammerstein, Agnes de 
Mille and Lawrence Langner all feeling harried and insecure. I 
saw the Saturday matin4e and thought it was completely charm¬ 
ing* (I remember that I did make one suggestion—that they cut 
out "Poor Judd Is Dead”I) I did have the prescience to state that 
the show contained some of the best music that Dick had ever 
done, but I certainly did not realize that I had been watching an 
epochal production. 

Broadway went well in its tryout in Atlantic City; in fact it 
looked so promising that the Broadhurst Theatre, winch Aarons 
and Freedley had built especially for their own musicals, was as¬ 
signed to us for our New York opening. Although during the nego¬ 
tiations over the lease the owners had several acrimonious de¬ 
bates with Jed about the contract, finally everything was ad¬ 
justed. Our play was put away for the summer, and then Jed did 
a smart thing. He asked Phil and me to meet him one night in his 
office, where we would have no interruptions, and he said, "This 
show is going to get by no matter whether we improve it from 
now on or not. But it will be a much more important production 
if we eliminate all the cheap jokes. We don’t need them. There is 
enough good comedy so that you can afford to throw out the stuff 
that downgrades the show.” When we agreed he read the entire 
play aloud, indicating the material he felt should be deleted. It 
proved a canny thing to do and a very good way in which to edit 
a play; since then I have often used the same tactic. 

Unfortunately, Jed’s opinion that we had a fine show was 
not a steadfast one. In accordance with his character—one might 
almost say with his malady—he would plummet overnight from 
the wildest and happiest enthusiasm to the blackest and most 
miserable depression. His pessimism had mastered him when we 
took the train for Asbury Park to try out the show before coming 
to New York. I imagine that Crosby Gaige had been especially ir¬ 
ritating, To Gaige’s point of view, Broadway must have been a 
little too different and too radical in theme and treatment. I 
would guess that he used his influence to make it more conven- 
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tional, more like the kind of show he was accustomed to see in 
the theatre. 

At any rate, at this late date, Jed now suggested that we re¬ 
write the last act. Phil and I disagreed strongly and, though the 
argument was long and violent, we stuck by our opinion. We both 
felt that it belonged and we refused to give it up. Jed’s next criti¬ 
cism really stuck a knife in me. He wanted me to step down as 
director and be replaced by Hugh Ford. He explained that both 
he and Crosby felt that this man, who had more experience, was 
now needed. I was too flabbergasted to defend myself, but Dun- 
ning spoke for me. Phil had a very soft, warm voice and he gen¬ 
erally spoke quietly. When angry, however, he became almost 
hysterical—almost inarticulate—repeating words over and over, 
and on that trip to Asbury Park he repeated quite a few words.' 

retrospect I do not object to Jed’s criticism on the ground 
of disloyalty; there is a loyalty to a play which supersedes even 
Aat of our friends. But I do censor his frightfully bad judgment. 
Had the change been made, the play would have been reduced 
to its lowest common denominator and been fust a passable pro¬ 
duction instead of the smash that it turned out to be. We stood 

our ground, Jed was forced to retire from the battlefront and the 
tryout went well. 

On opening night I sat in the balcony to be out of sight; I 
elt then—as I feel now—a great embarrassment at being seen 
on such occasions, a self-consciousness that amounts to a sense of 
shame as though I were caught in public half-dressed. Also I 
wanted to sit where I could go backstage quickly in case anything 
went wrong. But on this night nothing went wrong. The laughter 
seemed spontaneous; the applause was big. On opening night one 
iS-too tense to know whether it is the genuine thing or the claque 
he friends, agents and relatives. By now I think I can tell the 
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great; I had never heard anything quite like it before. Then when 
the curtain calls were over and people poured backstage to tell us 
how good we were, they sounded as though they meant it. Some¬ 
times it is difficult for people concerned with a production, who 
naturally are anxious to hear good things, to detect the difference 
between real and spurious praise. From long experience I have 
learned to suspect such phrases as “It’s wonderful, darling,” “I 
had a wonderful time,” “Everybody loved it.” I have found that if 
you are willing to pursue the matter further and say, Tm glad 
you liked it, but I’m worried about that scene at the end of Act 
One; I don’t think it’s quite right,” you are more likely to hear, 
“Well, I agree with you that there’s a little something wrong 
there, but I thought the trouble was with the actor.” John Golden 
always said that if you criticized your own play, you would usu¬ 
ally find out whether others agreed with you or not. 

But after Broadway’s opening night no one could be lured 
into critical remarks; enthusiasm was genuine. I felt confident that 
we had gone over well, and so, tired and happy, I took the sub¬ 
way home, to make my report to Ednah, who had preferred to 
stay home. Phil was going to wait up for the verdict of the critics. 
In those days the reviews did not reach the streets until two- 
thirty or three in the morning, and since there was nothing I 
could possibly do to improve the notices, I thought I might just as 
well wait until breakfast time to read them. 

I didn’t have to wait that long. At about five a.m. the phone 
rang; it was Phil. He had to tell me the good news. In a voice 
flooded with excited happiness—and perhaps also a drink or 
two—he told me of the full extent of our hit, and then he read 
me all the reviews from the morning papers. They were full of 
superlatives. No optimistic hope of mine had reached so high. 
Everything was perfect; Broadway was the hit of hits. 

It is impossible to feel such extravagant, intoxicating happi¬ 
ness for every hit. I have not since been so emotionally overcome 
as by this first big success. Because I realized that it might never 
happen to me again I felt I must enjoy it to the full. For the next 
few days, I walked about in a faintly unreal condition. 

Jed, who with the success of this show had become a rich 
man overnight, now embarked on other enterprises. He planned 
the production of a new play, Spread Eagle, which he engaged 
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me to direct, and he gave Ann Bridgets aiul me a contract for 
Coquette. Life was almost too exciting to hear. I felt delirious— 
as though I had been inflated with pleasant oxygen and was not 
really touching the ground. 

A few days later i touched the ground- with a thud, (rd 
took me aside and explained that Croshy (huge had tint real¬ 
ized that I was to get a percentage for directing Broadway, hut 
had thought my fee was limited to two thousand dollars. lie was 
terribly sorry, but on account of his partner there wasn't much he 
could do about it. I was stunned. 

Jed was quite within his rights. We had no eontract: I don’t 
know that we had even discussed the deal. I, in my naive way, 
had supposed that the fee which had obtained in l,tm< 'Em and 
Leave ’Em would apply here—a very small royalty -one percent 
of the gross with a guarantee of two thousand dollars. 1 did, 
however, get the royalties due me as a co-author, and 1 had what 
was of much greater valw*~the prestige of a big hit. But 1 was 
not then as philosophical as I tun now, atid 1 burned with resent¬ 
ment at what 1 thought was a gross injustice hv one who had 
been so close to me. A London company of Hwttilwuy was be¬ 
ing planned and many road companies: 1 refused to direct them. 
Later Jed gave me five hundred dollars tor each company if I 
would come in and give them a final polishing before they took 
off. To protect the play anti to make five hundred dollars I 
agreed. Nevertheless, tin* schism was complete. We did business 
unsmilingly and with hostility—we were never friend*, again. 

Jed now had new friends, lb* was lioni/rd evetywhere, Ho 
was on the way to living the hoy wonder of Broadway. But even 
with his new and glamorous life absorbing hi*, time and energy, I 
am sure that the quarrel with me (oust bas e tom him a*, it tore 
me. Psychiatrists say that some people like to *,ufiri. Perhaps to 
lose one’s best friends is a good wav to at luese that, certainly the 
pattern of Jed’s life was to continue in that wit. As the vears 
went by, he had acrimonious disagicement*. with such othci asso¬ 
ciates as George Kaufman, Thotuton Wilder ,md Unman Shutn- 
lin. 

While Jed was in the spotlight faking Itmt., ha out great sue. 
cess, Dunning and 1 were also in the line up bring given i teilit 
for our parts in it. New oppoihtiufu s cairn* to all <4 us. < hie could 
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not be long depressed over a little financial matter with so many 
exciting tilings in the offing. Sam Harris sent for me, and when I 
arrived at his office I learned that Jeanne Eagles had asked him 
to get me as her next director. This was balm to my wounds. Mr. 
Harris told me frankly that another director had at first been as¬ 
signed by him to do Chicago but that Jeanne had asked for me. I 
was delighted. The show was scheduled to commence rehearsals 
on the following Monday, but there were a few days’ postpone¬ 
ment to give me a chance to make changes in the script, and in 
the interval 1 worked with the author. 

During rehearsals Jeanne was more nervous and high-strung 
than I had remembered her. She was taut and wary; I felt as 
though I were dealing with some unpredictable wild animal. But 
she was a great actress, and in contrast to some of our great ac¬ 
tresses who have to mumble their words for a week or so to get 
the feel of the role, she was able to show her talent on the first 
day of rehearsal. The second day she was twenty minutes’ late, 
the third day a half-hour late, I asked her to have lunch with me. 
When we finished eating, I said, “Jeanne, I want you to do me a 
avor. 

She drew back, suspicious and tense. “What?” 

“I want you to be on time.” 

“Oh, well, I couldn’t help it this morning—I meant to be on 
time. I came out of the house on time but there was that man 
following me, and so 1 had to meet the car around the comer. 
Then the car wont around the wrong comer and the man kept 
following me. And T had to walk all the way up to Seventy- 
second Street before I could got in. It wasn’t my fault.” She said 
this with such sincerity and distress that it didn’t even sound odd 
to ine. I have a one-track mind and I suppose I was only thinking 
of how to get her to rehearsals promptly. 

“Well,” I said, “it doesn’t make any difference about today, 
but 1 mean in the future. If you’d be there at eleven it would be 
a favor to me, because I can’t very well ask the others to come on 
time if you don’t.” 

She looked at me blankly. “Why not?” she said. 

The next day Jeanne was there ahead of me grinning like a 
little girl and hoping that I’d be late, but come Saturday, she was 
tardy again. 
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Jeanne had a man-servant named Tony, a big, heavy man 
with a little piping voice who was a sort of bodyguard who hung 
around the theatre to run errands for her. He told me that when 
Jeanne was married to Tad Coy, the great Yale football player, 
she used to like to see him box with their house guests. She took 
sadistic pleasure in seeing Tad beat up others. One day she 
thought she’d like to see Tony given the business; she insisted 
that he put on the gloves with Tad Coy. Tony didn’t want to lose 
his job, so he played it very cozy and tried to box a defensive 
game; finally, however, he was stung by a blow which made him 
lash out, and he knocked Coy to the floor. In his little squeaky 
voice, Tony told me, “Of course, none of dem knew it, but I 
used to be de champion of de Pacific fleet. After dat Jeanie sort 
of respected me.” 


I asked Tony if he couldn’t help me get Jeanne to work on 
time, but he became evasive. When Monday came we received 
word that Miss Eagles was sick. She was indeed, and she never 
returned to the cast. Her death was doubly tragic because it was 
so avoidable. If only she could have achieved a little inner peace 
and found some philosophy to stabilize her life, or some logic to 
give her control over that restless demon that drove her to all 
sorts of silly excesses. Her use of drugs probably accounted for 
the mood I found so inexplicable—but what accounted for the, 
drug addiction? When people in the theatre prove difficult, you 
usually want to get away from them as soon as possible, but 
Jeanne Eagles’ talent was so great that it was impossible to feel 
any resentment for her irrational behavior. 


As my professional life grew so did my personal life. I made a 
few new friends, many new acquaintances. I joined the Harvard 
Club. One day Sidney Howard invited me to lunch and I found 
myself sitting between him and Frank Crowninshield at iho Cof¬ 
fee House Club. I had no idea that I was there for inspection so l 
was easy and natural. A week later I was invited to join. 

I am not inherently much of a club member, but the Coffee 
House was an institution which I cherished from the start. It is a 
club of some three hundred members chosen from various pro¬ 
fessions in New York City. There are architects, writers, mi,si. 
cians, doctors, financiers, explorers and even a prize fighter, 
tween twenty and forty men show up for lunch each day and sit 
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at a long table* No one needs to be introduced. The conversation 
is general, and shop talk is taboo. It is as easy and natural an inter¬ 
communication as I have ever found. 

Then I joined another organization, the Artists & Writers 
Golf Club—a club without a clubhouse! A group of men who 
took trips ostensibly to play golf, but really just to get away 
from home for a while. John Golden and Johnny Weaver were 
both members, and they invited Philip Dunning and me to join 
and to take the trip to Palm Beach which was then being 
planned. After due domestic consultation it was agreed, and off 
we went. 

Taking a train has always been exciting to me; and when¬ 
ever we go on the road with a show I still have that same feel¬ 
ing of excitement and pleasure, as if I were off to play football, as 
if something wonderful were going to happen just around the 
comer. Now I was off on a pure-fun binge, rich enough so that I 
didn't have to worry about the money, and conscience-free be¬ 
cause I felt that I had earned the vacation. The day the train 
pulled into Florida, I was awake at daylight peeking out of my 
lower berth window to get my first look at a palm tree and hop¬ 
ping off at each station to get my first smell of the warm, tropical 
air* 

We stayed at the Poinoiana Hotel, since destroyed by a hurri¬ 
cane. Nearby, special tracks ran on to the Breakers Hotel, where 
tin* plutocrats parked their personal pullmans. Irving Berlin said, 
“I think it's wrong to keep private cars standing idle on those 
tracks. They should gives them away to some poor family that 
hasn't got one,” 

Honda was wonderful. T couldn't play golf but I got some 
clubs and hacked around with the other thirty-five handicap 
boys, and at night I went to Bradleys and watched them gamble. 
Then Dunning and I met a couple of married girls on vacation 
whose husbands were up North, and we took them out dancing. 
When we called for the girls, my blonde looked at me and said, 
“You look like a detective." 1 couldn't think what she meant for a 
minute. It was my derby hat. I didn't know anything about Palm 
Beach or what one was supposed to wear; I just knew it was a 
swell place so I had brought my best hat. 

1 found that 1 didn't know how to dance any more. I had 
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been schooled in the waltz and two-step, but now they did some¬ 
thing called the foxtrot that had a different rhythm. I was green, 
but after all, I was a successful Broadway character and the girls 
forgave me. After dancing we engaged a couple of those peram¬ 
bulators pedaled by an attendant (now extinct, alas) and went 
for a ride down the path that runs beside Lake Worth. You could 
smell the tuberoses in the gardens of the rich as we passed and 
see the swath of the moon cutting across the water. It was all 
very romantic. It was a taste, just a taste of something from an¬ 
other world. 

Now I returned to work—not with Jed, but for Jed. I began 
the rehearsals of Spread Eagle in a belligerent frame of mind; I 
felt that I had been wronged, and I had a chip on my shoulder. 
Relations between my producer and me were strained; if he of¬ 
fered a criticism I was inclined to belittle it just on principle. The 
play was a passable success. 


Tragedy sometimes comes into our lives so gradually that we 
hardly recognize it, except in retrospect. We fear things for our¬ 
selves or for those we love (the pain in the left side that may be 
fatal heart disease; why isn’t he home yet—he’s two hours late, he 
must have had an accident), and then happily it’s over and the 
baseless fears are all quickly forgotten* 

9 “ e da y durin § an infantile-paralysis scare, our daughter 
Judy had symptoms that pointed toward that feared disease. Be¬ 
fore we learned that it was a false alarm I suffered unspeakable 
tortures. I thought, if this child, this epitome of innocence, can 
be so stricken, I’ll go out and blow up buildings. I was violently 
and irrationally angry at fate and at the false world that claimed 
there was a good God when such injustices could occur. 

Ednah was never sick. She was one of those healthy creatures 
who loved to walk in the rain, never bothered to bundle up for 
the cold, never complained, never had any trivial ailments. 

ere ore, when I returned home to learn that she must go to the 
hospital for an operation, it was a violent shock. It was the kind of 
hmg I couldnt believe. There was the possibility—we had to 
a t_ I that T thing might be malignant, but neither of us 

iUSt ^PP 01110 us ; was something 

you read about, because of course it did happen to others. I was 
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like the soldier going into battle who knows that bullets will not 
find him. Ednali never learned the worst about this operation, 
but L did. Since she was required to go back for x-ray treatments, 

I think she probably suspected something. Success was hoped for, 
but we would have to “wait and see.” 

At the time I was collaborating with Dana Burnett, the nov¬ 
elist, on Four Walls , a tragedy, or perhaps a melodrama (the 
border between them is very fine), about the return home of a 
Jewish boy just out of prison. We needed for this role that im¬ 
possible thing, an actor of power and maturity who was young in 
years. Muni Wisenfriend, a graduate of the Yiddish Art Theatre, 
was playing an old man in his first Broadway appearance and 
when I was told that he was really in his twenties I couldn’t be¬ 
lieve it, but an interview discovered him to be not only young 
but personable. How exciting theatre business becomes when you 
suddenly strike gold in this fashion. We engaged not only him but 
his wife Bella Finkle. The play was a solid success and launched 
Muni Wisenfriend, later to be known as Paul Muni, on the Eng¬ 
lish speaking stage. It also gave Dore Scliary, one of the super¬ 
numeraries, his start on Broadway. 

My relations with Jed had worsened. The rift had been mag¬ 
nified, and now there was only undisguised animosity between 
us. We seldom met, and when we did it was to say violent things. 
However, lie held the contract for Coquette and now planned to 
do it. I couldn’t bear to work in the same theatre with him and I 
refused to direct it, so he engaged another director. Ann Bridgers 
and I had always wanted Helen Hayes for our play but had failed 
to interest her in the script, Jed now wits more persistent and 
more persuasive, and she agreed to the lead. 

When rehearsals started, Ann attended; I did not. Three 
days later, while I was working with the understudies of Four 
Walls I received word that Helen Hayes wanted to see me. When 
we met, she told mo that the show was going badly, and that it 
was my duty to resolve my differences with Jed and to take over 
the direction. I told Miss Hayes that I would do so on one con¬ 
sideration: that Jed stay away from the rehearsals. She delivered 
the ultimatum and, I suppose, added pressure of her own. It was 
accepted. For the tlurec weeks of rehearsals of Coquette , I never 
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saw my ex-partner. Sometimes I was aware of a vague and sinister 
figure slithering among the shadows of the top balcony, but that 
was hardly enough intrusion to upset me. 

Coquette didn’t go well in Atlantic City. To use the actors’ 
phrase, it was a bit heavy for the peasants. From there we went 
to Philadelphia, and though it had partisans, again it got a bad 
reception. I’ll always remember Lee Shubert, who was supposed 
to be purely a commercial manager, expressing his unstinting 
praise and his confidence in this show. Jed, of course, was now in 
the picture again, and he reverted to his old tactics; there was 
some restless demon in that man that made him always have to 
seek changes. In a new script this could mean intelligent, con¬ 
structive criticism, but when the play was further along his com¬ 
pulsion only hurt the enterprise. Once again I resisted him and 
we had harsh words, but we opened at the Maxine Elliott with¬ 
out the changes. 

Coquette was a great hit. It was the weeping wonder of the 
world I don’t ever think I’ve seen so many people sob in a 
theatre as they did during this play. 

From then on I saw nothing of Jed. Of course, I heard about 
him because he was now established as the Little Napoleon of 
Broadway, the darling of the critics and intelligentsia. He told 
people that he was the most intelligent, perceptive man in the his¬ 
tory of the theatre, and a great many of his listeners were per¬ 
suaded by his eloquence. He had almost persuaded me, and I 
found myself thinking. After all, the two biggest hits I ever had 
were with Jed. Perhaps he is the cause; perhaps his energy and 
impulse brings out the best in me. I said to Dunning on one occa¬ 
sion, “Do you suppose Jed is really as smart as he thinks he is?" 
Dunning considered the question for quite a time and then he 
said, “Well, the theatre was always here, he didn’t invent it.” 

^For several years Jed’s star continued in the ascendancy. Ho 
produced such great successes as Front Page and The Royal 
Family, both directed by George Kaufman. Later there was Our 
1 own. He charmed many, but he antagonized many. And before 
long he lost those who had been his greatest admirers. 

My early admiration and fondness for Jed eventually turned 
into a wholehearted, uncomplicated hate. I wanted to smash him 
in the face—in fact, I often thought of doing just that. Then when 
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I pictured myself being hauled into court for beating up a man so 
much smaller, I would drop the idea. As I look back upon the 
really glorious halcyon days of our first friendship, I am full of re¬ 
grets that we ended up in bitterness and recrimination. 

Jealousy is an ignoble emotion. I used to think that profes¬ 
sional jealousy was a peculiar disease of the theatre, but I have 
since observed that soap manufacturers, used-car dealers and 
others also suffer. However, because of the publicity which at¬ 
tends those who work in tire theatre, our jealousies or energies 
are probably the biggest and best. 

I was not immune from this affliction in those early days. I 
was jealous—particularly of Jed. I had that childish feeling of be¬ 
ing unappreciated; but Ednah, for whom I have so many things 
to thank, was a soothing influence. She tried to persuade me that 
temporary credit didn’t really matter, that what happened from 
day to day was relatively unimportant. That I should enjoy my 
work and let the chips fall where they may, that the doing was 
what counted and where the real happiness lay. 

How glad I am that I was able to accept this philosophy, that 
I have been spared during the ensuing years from wasting time 
worrying about what the other fellow did or said. Oh, I do not 
claim that all vanity is gone, that it does not please me to be 
thought talented. But I think I have been able to put that emo¬ 
tion in its proper place. I could now ask for more grandiose bill¬ 
ing, but I think perhaps it is caution not modesty that deters 
me: it is fine to be in big type for a hit but it is embarrassing for 
a failure. Besides it seems bad taste. To have a credit read “En¬ 
tire production conceived and staged by John Doe is ridiculous. 
It’s like saying “Entire part of Mother played by Lizzy Flop.” But, 
to confess the whole truth, when I see my name in lights and 
know that the producer put me up there because he wanted to, 
not because my contract demanded it, I am pleased. Thomas 
Jefferson once wrote a disgruntled friend, “Go on deserving ap¬ 
plause and you will meet with it!” 

Back in those days of the late twenties I was getting one 
credit which I didn’t deserve. I was now considered the “play 
doctor” par excellence. I was a genius; I could fix anything. Un¬ 
fortunately, I began to believe my own publicity and I tackled 
almost any assignment that was offered me. Thus, for a while I 
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was connected with a great many indifferent plays that should 
have been allowed to die peacefully on the road. I have no doubt 
that I made them better, but it is one thing to take a script, re¬ 
write it and recast it from the beginning, and it is quite another 
to go out on the road with a cast already selected by someone 
else, and in the limited time given you refashion it into a big hit. 

Then in 1928 I went to Hollywood. Talking pictures had just 
begun, and I was one of those who felt that this medium was go¬ 
ing to be important. I welcomed the chance to enter this new 
field, and when Paramount made me an offer I accepted. To 
break me in they asked me to do a short subject in their eastern 
studio. It was called The Bishop’s Candlestick, starring Walter 
Huston, and since they liked it I was soon off to the coast to try 
my hand at a longer picture. 

A 1 Capp says that Hollywood is the place where they give 
you the warm hello and the cold goodbye. And that for various 
reasons is what is likely to happen. You are greeted with enthu¬ 
siasm, flowers in the room and a car at die door, and made to 
feel very important. Later, it is gradually impressed upon you 
that while there are certain things which may be artistically fine 
in the East, they don’t go in pictures. You are made to under¬ 
stand that you are not writing for Broadway but for Oshkosh, 
and that if you don’t want your picture to be an abysmal flop you 
had better heed the words of wisdom of those who know the 
business. 

Hollywood has changed in many ways since the early days, 
but in other respects it is still the same. There is a kind of preten¬ 
sion and falsity woven into the texture of the place; it is the phony, 
phony land. People pretend to be richer than they are, more suc¬ 
cessful than they are, better fathers, better lovers, better friends 
—even better losers. They read the best books, listen to the best 
music, and make a great show of culture, but their real passion is 
the daily gossip columns. No big party is complete without the 
presence of one of the lady columnists. Of course, pretension and 
keeping up with the Joneses isn’t limited to Southern California, 
but somehow it seems to be more naked in the picture industry. 
The actor, writer or director who comes to Hollywood is sup¬ 
posed to live up to a certain standard: to have the kind of car in 
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vogue at the moment; to take a big house; to have a swimming 
pool; to entertain; to gamble for big stakes. Only a few non¬ 
conformists resist this pressure. 

In 1928 Maurice Chavalier was the highest-paid man in 
Hollywood. He was getting fifteen thousand dollars a week, but 
being a frugal Frenchman he had no notion of spending it ac¬ 
cording to the local pattern. The studio heads were greatly em¬ 
barrassed over the fact that Chevalier always drove to work in a 
second-hand Ford, and he heightened this indignity by parking 
the car across the way where it was free instead of paying a 
quarter in the regular parking lot. 

B. P. Schulberg was the executive producer at Paramount. 
My work often brought me to the studio late at night and nearly 
always I saw a light burning in Mr. Schulberg’s office. He had ar¬ 
rived that morning twelve hours earlier. I had once been 
tempted to try and make good in the executive branch of Holly¬ 
wood; there was lots of money in it, and the competition didn’t 
seem to be severe. But when I visited Mr. Schulberg in his office 
and heard the constant nagging detail which pressed down on 
•him at all times, and when I saw the long hours that he worked, 

I decided that this was not the life for one who was interested in 
health, love and play. 

My first picture—a farce called Why Bring That Up ?—was 
shot mostly at night. There had been a fire at Paramount which 
had destroyed some of the sound stages, and therefore we had 
to work in the open a great deal and to choose a time when there 
was as little noise as possible to intrude upon the microphone. I 
worked hard and fast, and because it was new it was exciting. It 
all seemed very romantic to me, and as I walked home at five 
A.M., listening to the mockingbirds singing in the stillness of the 
first faint suggestions of dawn, I felt lonely and nostalgic and 
happy. 

One of the greatest pleasures of success is the ability to re¬ 
ward those who have stood by you in the thin times which pre¬ 
ceded it. Long before this I had repaid my mother the money she 
had lent me, and I could not, bromidic though it sounds, ever 
repay her for the love she had given me, or her faith in me, or the 
tenacity with which she had labored to make me a worth-while 
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and successful person, but perhaps by giving security to the lat¬ 
ter part of her life I contributed toward making them her hap¬ 
piest years. My father’s reformation contributed another part. 
They were now living together in a small house that just fitted 
my mother’s housekeeping needs, and they had a car which my 
mother drove with frightening assurance. 

Their home life was not exactly ideal: like so many other 
homes it was a compromise. I am glad from a selfish point of 
view that my father married a superior woman, but I suspect that 
it would have been better for him had he married a docile one. 
My mother being a perfectionist was a bit of a nag—small things 
had to be just right. He never argued with her, but with long- 
suffering patience he would reply, “Yes, May.” But once closeted 
in the privacy of his bedroom a different character would 
emerge. He became a lion. Unaware that the sound carried, he 
would hold forth commandingly. These violent fantasy scenes of 
his were never about his wife or his home but always about his 
other life. He would transport himself to the environment he 
truly loved—uptown, the club, the society of men—and his com¬ 
manding voice could be heard laying down the law, pontificating 
about politics or giving somebody hell. At home he felt guilty, the 
man who must forever atone for the unhappiness he had caused: 
uptown among his fellows he was important, a Supervisor of Erie 
County, a man who was honored at banquets by Masons, firemen 
and Republicans. 

My visits home ware not a great success. Since nearly all my 
memories of Hamburg were distressing, I was uncomfortable 
there. My weak attempts to gain contact with my father during 
these years of his respectability were a failure; our former an¬ 
tagonism could not be entirely erased. He would try to talk to me 
about the theatre, but the theatre is a secret society which has its 
own language and cannot be communicated to outsiders. Willing 
though one may be to explain and to answer questions, the life 
which seems so exciting to you is dust-dry when said in words to 
the uninitiated. 

Moreover, I still resented my father’s constant desire to make 
a good impression on people, his political instinct to always but¬ 
ter up his friends. Walking down the street in Hamburg, he 
would whisper, “There’s Mr. Kleinfelder across the street Say 
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hello to Mr. Kleinfelder.” Such prompting only drove me further 
into my shell. Papa was proud of me because I was a success, but 
beyond that I fear I gave him very little satisfaction. My daugh¬ 
ter, however, since there was no disturbing past to destroy the re¬ 
lationship, was fond of her grandfather and gave him some of 
the love I could not. They corresponded regularly and had an 
easy and affectionate way with each other. 

My mother knew the score, but by this time she could not 
possibly have checked her impulse to criticize. Her sense of humor, 
however, never deserted her—and whether the crisis was large or 
small, some objective faculty stayed outside and looked at it 
with amusement. Apropos of her relations to my father, I remem¬ 
ber an incident. My father, as Supervisor of Erie County, kept an 
office in Hamburg, but when he resigned, the office automatically 
ceased to have a function. Now, on the previous Christmas I had 
given them each one thousand dollars to be used for some frivo¬ 
lous purpose. I .suggested a trip, and my mother took my advice. 
One day she said to me, “Would you like to know what your fa¬ 
ther did with his money?” 

1 said I would. 

“He kept his office.” 

"What for?” 

"To get away from me,” she said, and we both laughed. 

Mother hated growing old. I confess that I used to be embar¬ 
rassed at some of her getups. She would arrive in New York for a 
visit with a hat that belonged on a girl in her twenties. It was 
almost grotesque to see, her old face with slightly rouged cheeks 
and the rimless glasses looking out from under a rosebush. 

What we wear and how we wear it may not expose our 
whole character to tlu; observer, but it offers many clues. This is 
equally true of our faces, our speech, our locomotion and our 
handwriting (since having learned something about graphology 
1 confess that 1 am a little worried about the way I sometimes 
cross my /’si I find a symbol there of intolerance and impatience), 
and our choice in art. Even when my family was at its poorest, 
the pictures on the wall indicated my mothers aspirations. Once 
when f was at Leonard Bernstein s I was struck by the similarity 
of the pictures he had chosen. They were turbulent, modern. 
Many of them, to my inexperienced eye, looked like tortured 
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guts. It occurred to me that he chose these paintings because in 
his heart he enjoyed confusion and emotional upset. Then I 
realized how different was the choice of pictures on my walls. I 
liked Chinese art—peaceful mountains and valleys. Once in 
Rome I entered an apartment which was different from any I 
had ever seen. It was beautiful; everything in it was perfect, but 
it was simple and peaceful because it was so uncluttered. I don’t 
like a cluttered life and I don’t like a cluttered room. 

Like other American males, I often took my wife with me 
when I bought clothes. Once I selected a hat, the brim of which 
tamed down all the way around, but Ednah vetoed it violently 
She said it was “too Broadway,” and so I ended up with a con- 
servative Homburg. Many months later out in Hollywood, l added 
to my wardrobe from time to time and when I met Ednah at the 

f a ,?°T ^ her first WOrds were > “Where did you 
get that hat? I had all unconsciously acquired a new hat with a 

bnm tamed down all around. Something in me had craved that 
dal'l “ 6Xhibiti0n ° f ^ desire t0 he a little more 

SSSfcJta“ nd withoul “'“ dous 

Manslaughter was the best picture I made because it had the 
smtbfn 6 l St ^ 7 ' Ckudette Colbert a "d Fredric March were 
he herll t w g }** ° f ** scenes demanded that 

ready to dota^ T P T* ^ We had a doubIe 

ready to do this; since it was to be a long shot, no harm would 
come of this conventional subterfuge. But Claudette was jealous 
her work and she didn’t want a double. She said that she would 
learn how to water ski if we would delay the shot undl 

hot sun^and whe^W-’ ^ h ° UrS “ the C<,ld wat<:r ancI 
use tCdouble 6 ^ ** WaS "»* and ^ 

nn P !° pI f °r ten tbink of accesses as pampered creatures with 
counterparts 111 ^ ° f ^ C8Wera than most Sr ’male 

overtaken them. I remember that my friend Johnny 
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Weaver was trying to run his small stake up to thirty thousand 
dollars before he took his profits, but the day before he planned 
to sell the collapse came, and by that evening he owed eleven 
thousand dollars. I was unaffected by the panic because I had 
sold out two years before. I had then watched ruefully as the 
market went up and up, but I had not succumbed to the tempta¬ 
tion to buy in again. Because Ednah liked business and because 
I felt that she hadn't enough to do, I had turned over a large sum 
to her to use for real estate investments. She had taken second 
mortgages on new building developments. To her, the word 
mortgage had a pleasant, safe sound, while the word stock 
sounded evil and reckless. The sad truth turned out to be that the 
money put in second mortgages was all lost while that put in 
stocks more than held its own. 

In the midst of all this I received an offer from Universal Pic¬ 
tures to work on All Quiet on the Western Front Maxwell Ander¬ 
son had originally been assigned to this task but seemed to be 
having some trouble with the picture technique or with Junior 
Laemmle—I never quite understood which—and now they were 
scheduled to start shooting without a script. I was paid a mag¬ 
nificent salary to rewrite the picture, and when it came out it 
had one of those baffling credit lines: “Screen Story by George 
Abbott, Adaptation by Maxwell Anderson, Dialogue by Maxwell 
Anderson and George Abbott” I wonder if I fought to get all that. 
I can't remember. 

Just as I finished this job there came distressing news from 
the East. I had been aware that Ednah was not well—not from 
anything she said, for her letters contained no hint of trouble, 
but because one or another relative from Rochester always 
seemed to be staying with her. I did not know, however, how seri¬ 
ous the situation was until her brother Arthur called me and said 
that he thought I ought to come home, I explained the situation 
to the heads of the studio, and they showed more heart than is 
generally attributed to large corporations by arranging immedi¬ 
ately for me to do the work I owed them in their Long Island 
studios. 

Ednah had not wanted me to come home. She didn't want me 
to see her in her present condition, and she was furious at her 
brother for calling me. The fact that I had been sent for further- 
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more alarmed her, for despite the worsening of her condition, 
she had believed the doctors optimistic patter and thought that 
she would soon be well again. Now she wanted to know. That 
dread word cancer was not spoken in those days, and she said, "I 
want to know if its that same thing. If it is and I’m going” to 
die, then I have to make plans.” 

I went to tibe doctor and asked him to tell me the truth. He 
said, "No one can bear the truth. I’ve had a disease which I 
thought was fatal, and I know what I’m talking about. You can 
do no good and only harm if you tell her.” From him I learned 
that Ednah had only a few months to live. 

I don’t suppose anyone knows what he would do in such a 
situation until it occurs. I let Ednah know the truth. I didn’t say 
it bluntly; I didnt come right out with the flat statement, but 
the very fact that I did not give her a definite reassurance was a 
confession that her fears were justified. She knew. 

The selflessness and nobility of this woman were now thrown 
into bright relief as never before. There was no self-pity, no 
thought of anything except what had to be done for those’she 
was to leave behind. Ednah’s sister Florence, who had four chil¬ 
dren, lived in Rochester, and Ednah felt that it would be best 
for Judy to be brought up with them. We would move up there 
as soon as possible, take a large house near the school, and install 
the combined families while there was still time. 

Having made these arrangements, Ednah wished to protect 
Judy financially, and so we went to the Chase National Bank and 
set up a trust fund for Judy and a smaller one for me. This latter 
fund was necessary in case I should fall victim to some designhur 
actress and be bilked of all my money. Ednah somehow had a 
picture of me—not shared by any of my other intimates—as one 
who was financially irresponsible, a sort of reckless gambler. The 
agreement with the Chase National Bank was an irrevocable one 
m which they handled the securities without any consent of mine 

t0 l 3 f 6a ! mistake; Mr - Chas « do very well 

by that fund, and it shrank by over half in a very short time. 

After we had established the new routine in Rochester Kd- 

DurJ^h di l a ! m ° St 7P atien % for site hated invalidism, 
unng this dreadful period I met many old friends and made 

new ones and saw something of life in a small city, from a point 
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view which, of course, had changed since die days when I 
is an undergraduate. I was surprised and a little dismayed at 
3 amount of drinking the well-to-do people of Rochester 
rnied to find necessary, as well as by the fact that their con- 
rsation seemed to lean so heavily on dirty stories. There was 
ry little freedom for adventurous souls in a city like Rochester. 
New York a sex-minded husband can easily get lost, but in 
)chester it is easy to keep track of where everyone is. Illicit 
k among the upper classes seemed to be rudely handicapped; 
ultery was at a low ebb. As a consequence, steam had to be 
: off in other directions, and so one had to listen to a great many 
wdy jokes, most of them humorless except for their shock con¬ 
it. 

Ednah died. It was what she wished. She was so distressed 
being a nuisance that she had wanted to be moved to a hos- 
tal where she would not inconvenience anybody. One night she 
id, *1 don’t suppose there is any after life, but if there is I hope 
jee my father there.” This was particularly touching to me be- 
use I had seldom heard her speak of her father, who had died 
len she was a little girl. Then she grew worse, and her last 
Drds were a barely audible “To the hospital.” She died as 
e lived—thinking of others. 

There was no hysteria in the household and the children 
3 re temporarily kept ignorant of the death. Suddenly I realized 
at I hadn’t seen Judy for a long time and I inquired as to her 
lereabouts. No one had seen her. After a search, she was lo- 
ted hiding in a closet on the top floor of the house. No one had 
Id her, but she knew. She had gone off to hide and suffer by her- 
If without tears. 

Fifteen or twenty people, half-familiar faces, mostly women, 
>od beside the grave, Ednah’s younger sister Elsie, who had 
me from Cleveland, was late. To relieve the tension I made a 
ke. It sounded crass and unfeeling, and I was ashamed of my 
imsy ineptitude. 

Ednah and I both had rejected the idea of any formal fu- 
ral. A minister appeared, of what denomination I know not, 
obably Lutheran, because Elmer Fisher played the organ in a 
itheran church. He read the Twenty-third Psalm. The hot salt 
ars began to flow down my face and into my mouth. My chest 
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ached, my ribcase seemed to contract. I felt as if I couldn’t 
breathe. I would have to gasp or choke; perhaps I sobbed, others 
were doing so, they wouldn’t have noticed me. I was devastated 
not from a sense of loss, but from an overwhelming pity. Suddenly 
life seemed so futile, so unjust. To think that this good, good 
woman should be reduced to misery by a degrading and terrible 
disease as a reward for a life of unselfishness and self-sacrifice. 
It was more than I could bear. 

Dust to dust. It was over. We went back to the house talking 
calmly and exchanging wan smiles. I regarded my daughter—-she 
seemed all right. She was with her cousins and her aunt. It was 
best. I went for a walk to be away from them, and the world 
seemed very still. Finally the time came for me to take the train 
back to New York. I was glad to get away from this sad place. 
The goodbyes were finally over and I was safely under the blan¬ 
kets in my berth. The train went hurtling through the night, 
and I pulled the blankets around me like a shield, for I began to 
have a guilty feeling of great exaltation. There was a whole, new, 
different life waiting for me. The click, clack of the wheels kept 
saying, “You’re free, you’re free, you’re free!” 





UPcxrt Four 




Sometimes fate sneaks up on You, Sometimes a great change 
takes place in your life without the realization coming to you 
till long after the event. Sometimes, however, you are aware that a 
change, is occurring. When 1 came back to New York from Roches¬ 
ter 1 knew that 1 was entering a new and different life. When I 
left Hamburg and went off to college, I had hoped that I would 
enter a new life. I planned with all my might to turn over a new 
leaf, to leave behind that trouble-making character, Francis Ab¬ 
bott, and become an agreeable fellow named George Abbott, 
Now, as 1 came back to New York, I bad not planned to turn over 
any new leaf, but fate had done that for me. Indeed, it opened a 
whole chapter of new leaves. 

I had loft tint city a domesticated animal; I had been travel¬ 
ing in double harness. Now suddenly I had no harness at all—I 
was absolutely free to go or eomc as I pleased. My new life 
started out prosaically enough. 1 moved into a modest hotel on 
Fifty-first Street and then reported for work at Paramount’s Long 
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Island studio. Walter Wanger, a debonair and charming young 
man recently out of Dartmouth, was in charge. Though he was 
enthusiastic and eager to do better things in the picture medium, 
my first assignment was anything but avant-garde. It was a vehi¬ 
cle for Claudette Colbert and Fredric March called Secrets of a 
Secretary, it had been written by Charles Brackett, and I was as¬ 
signed to work with him on the script and then to direct it. 

I liked Brackett. Practically everybody liked him—he was 
that sort of person. He came from a background of culture and 
wealth, but as a friend he was simplicity itself. In fact, he was 
almost insecure. His father had wanted him to be a lawyer and 
he had gone through the disagreeable task of passing the bar ex¬ 
aminations before turning to his real love, writing. 

One day Charlie and I were discussing the possibility of 
losing all our money, of being wiped out—a subject wliich was 
discussed by a great many people in those days, for it was at tire 
height of the great depression. I said, “If you lose your money, it 
doesn’t matter because you inherited it, but if I lose mine, it’s 
tough because I had to work for it.” Charlie shook his head and 
wa gged his finger at me. Oh no, my boy, if you lose your money, 
you know you can make some more because you’ve already done 
it. But if I lose mine, it’s a real tragedy because nobody is going 
to give me any more.” I could see his point. Neither of us was 
wiped out, however, and Charlie, in the course of events, became 
one of Hollywood’s top producers and writers and earned more 
than his father had ever given him. 

I now began to enjoy a delightful phase of life which most 
men experience in their twenties. I began to go out with girls, to 
ave dates. This was all new to me. In my high school days I’d 
had no money, and later my bond to Ednah had prohibited any 
such frivolity. Now, at the age of forty-three, I began to write down 
telephone numbers. 


As I look back on it, it is a wonder that any girl went out with 
me. I was a puritanical and exacting escort. It was the day of 
speak-easies, but I wouldn’t go near one, nor would I buy a girl a 
drmk. I felt that since prohibition was a law, it should be obeyed; 
furthermore, I hated tobacco and it seems to me that I was always 

glA l t0 , ™ ve t0 the side of the table so that the 
smoke wouldn t blow in my face. 
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Actually, in my heart, I still justify my bigotry. Laws should 
be obeyed. Not that prohibition was a good law, but that I do 
think the flouting of it by the leaders of society encouraged a law¬ 
lessness whose harvest we are still reaping. If it is all right to 
patronize a speak-easy, then it must be all right to operate one. 
The low-class citizens got rich furnishing liquor for the high-class 
citizens, and today their contemporary imitators are getting rich 
circumventing laws against narcotics or gambling. As for smoking, 
the reformers call it a filthy habit—and it is. Where this habit is 
concerned, all sense of neatness seems to be forsworn. If the 
banker, the statesman and the college professor throws his ciga¬ 
rette on the sidewalk, can you censure the Bowery bum for do¬ 
ing the same? It surprises me that intelligent people should be so 
infected by a passion for conformity that they themselves get in¬ 
volved in the ridiculous business of puffing smoke into their lungs. 
Even though they may have begun smoking in their youth in 
order to prove that they were grown-up, one would think that 
after a brief survey of the insurance statistics on the subject they 
would give it up in maturity. End of lecture. 

Occasionally Charlie Brackett talked to me about a group of 
men and women who lunched at a round table in the Algonquin 
Hotel and who were known as the Algonquin Set. Charlie was on 
intimate terms with most of them, and his stories of their wit, 
pranks, feuds and friendships fascinated me. No matter what ani¬ 
mosities divided them, Charlie told me, there was one person 
who commanded their united affection: Neysa McMein. Fame is 
fleeting and the public no longer remembers her name, but at 
that time every taxi-cab driver, every salesgirl, every reader of 
columns, knew about the fabulous Neysa. By profession she was 
an artist who worked in pastels, and she was die highest-paid il¬ 
lustrator in the country. But she was also, by avocation, a hostess 
at whose studio many bright and attractive people were drawn, 
and from which countless witticisms were reported to the hoi 
polloi. II. G. Wells was said to have spent a part of every day 
there during a visit to New York; it was in Neysa’s studio that 
Charles MacArthur met Helen Hayes; it was there that Dorothy 
Parker dropped her most unkind cuts. 

I was particularly interested in what Charlie said about Miss 
McMein because I had once met this famous woman. Before we 
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went to Rochester I had attended a large party at the Coffee 
House Club and there sitting with a group of people I heard a 
woman say, “Look at Neysa McMein. Shes just like one of her pic¬ 
tures.” I turned and recognized the graceful posture of the pretty 
girls I had seen on the covers of McCalYs magazine. I would not 
have recognized Miss McMein, although I did know that we had 
once met in the great confusion of a dozen people in Minnie 
Maddern Fisk’s dressing room, but after a moment I summoned 
up my courage to go over and speak to her. To my great relief 
she was surprisingly cordial. She invited me to join her for sup¬ 
per. Even in the dim lights of the Coffee House Club I could tell 
that she was not as young as I had thought, but her way was soft 
and young and so was her voice. She had green eyes, a large 
mouth then very much in style—and tawny molasses-colored 
hair. Though she was taller than the average woman, she seemed 
always graceful and almost fragile. 

I told Miss McMein that I wasn’t sure that she’d remember 
me. On the contrary, she reassured me, she had heard my name 
so much of late that she was getting bored with it. One of her 
models was in love with me. I was dumbfounded. Yes, she said, 
this girl had seen me in two or three shows, and she could talk 
about nothing else. What shows, I wanted to know, but here Miss 
McMein became a little vague. I was to discover as time went by 
that this charming woman often became vague. 

She told me that her name was pronounced Neesa McMeen 
not, as I had thought, Nasa McMine. She said that her real name 
was Marjorie but that when she was young she had named her¬ 
self after a beautiful Arabian horse. Her married name was Ba- 
ragwanath. She pointed out her husband, who stood across the 
room surrounded by a laughing group, a position which I was to 
discover was his natural orbit. He was a dark, handsome man 
whom one might have taken for an Italian or a Spaniard. Miss 
McMein also told me something of their life. They had a perfect 
understanding, and each went out without the other. For in¬ 
stance, she loved opera and he hated music; why should she in- 
ict her taste upon him? She loved movies, she said, and then 
somebody came and took her away. 

S ? now > man y months later, I decided to call her. I feared 
that she was simply being kind to me before and that any at- 
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tempt to intrude on her life might be met with a cold reception, 
but such fears were groundless. She invited me to lunch. 

On the great day I arrived punctually and was shown into 
the big studio. Miss McMein was at her easel working, and on 
the stand in front of her stood a naked model. Neysa introduced' 
me to Miss Naked offhandedly and waved me to a seat. I sank 
into the chair trying to act the part of a poised man of the world 
who was used to being around artists and naked women. I wasn't 
quite sure where one was supposed to look under these circum¬ 
stances; I didn't want to avert my gaze, nor did I want to stare. 
The sky, which on that day was a drab nothing, became very 
fascinating and I gazed out of the window a good deal of the 
time. My hostess looked very unlike the chic woman I had met at 
the party. She wore an old blue smock smeared with many*colors 
of the pastel with which she was working. There were also sev¬ 
eral unrelated smears on her face and even in her hair, and her 
hands were a mess. As I became acclimated, I discovered that 
the model was a pleasingly robust young woman, but I did won¬ 
der how the artist could get such long-legged pictures out of such 
a short-legged girl. 

Lunch was announced. Neysa took off her smock, Miss 
Naked put on hers, they washed their faces, and we sat down. 
How exciting all this was to me. This small adventure into bo¬ 
hemia, this contact wtih the famous artist. Sometimes Miss Na¬ 
ked’s robe would fall back a little, revealing too much neckline, 
which had a very sexy effect and made me realize the old truism 
that clothes enhance by what they conceal. The conversation was 
not earth-shaking but it was easy. The world seemed full of 
charm and I full of a great happy ego as I talked about myself 
and my work. 

During the ensuing weeks 1 took Neysa to the movies two or 
three times. She had a childlike enthusiasm for motion pictures, no 
matter how bad they were. When 1 called for her, I would some¬ 
times meet her husband. Jack would be going out for the evening 
on one of his dates. I fell uncomfortable with him, but he seemed 
perfectly at east; and talked to me in a friendly manner about the 
best places to take a date. He recommended one little club in 
particular—he referred to it as the cheaters’ paradise. He was a 
man of the world, all right. 
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At Paramount I began work on another picture. It was called 
Stolen Heaven; Nancy Carroll, at that time a very popular star, 
was to have the lead. I remember the movie largely for two 
things: the Cuban orchestra and later the trip to Havana. 

I had sometime before this seen a picture called Hell’s Har¬ 
bor, which had a Cuban setting and which portrayed a group of 
natives playing exciting music. The percussion instruments used 
were all new to me, the sound was new, and I thought of this 
music as some particularly delicious kind of jazz. When I had to 
choose an orchestra for Stolen Heaven, which was set in Palm 
Beach, I immediately set out to find one from Cuba. By this time 
I had learned that the rhythm which I liked so much was called 
rumba in this country—quite erroneously, I may say. Rumba is 
a very fast rhythm usually used for exhibition dancing, but there 
is also a medium rhythm called Son, a slower rhythm called Dan- 
son, and Dansonetta and Bolero, and the most charming Wahita. 
Then there is also La Conga, a rhythm which the slaves sang, 
pausing every fourth beat to pull up the chains as they plodded 
along. 

The band in the picture was only a partial success because 
we didn’t know how to dance to it. I asked the members of the 
orchestra to show me and they tried, but this was much too subtle 
a dance to be picked up so easily. As a result, our rhythms were 
authentic, but the dancing was a sort of bastard foxtrot. 

Another chance to get acquainted with Cuban rhythms was 
soon presented to me. On their yearly trip south the Artists and 
Writers were going to Havana. Because of the depression, tourism 
had come to a practical standstill in Cuba, but now an energetic 
young reformer, a sergeant in the army named Batista, had 
thrown out the corrupt politicians and was going to institute 
great changes. He wanted the Americans to come there once 
again, and the Tourists Commission offered us incredibly low 
rates to bring our outing to their city. 

. ^ ese tr ip s the artists sometimes took their wives or 
meir girl fnends. One well-known writer took his two sons and 
his mistress on a trip, and there were various assorted relatives 
and secretaries welcome to go along if somebody paid for them. 

Nancy Carroll had two girl friends who often visited her on 
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the set. One day, in the course of small talk, I suggested that they 
all come with us on the trip to Havana. They seemed interested 
in the idea, so I told them what ship we were taking, where we 
were going to stay and how much it cost. I dismissed their plans 
to go along as just wishful thinking, but when the Artists and 
Writers appeared at the dock to embark for Havana, there were 
the three girls. This, as you may imagine, caused great excite¬ 
ment among the middle-aged lads. Everyone wanted to meet 
Nancy. I was traveling with Charlie Brackett and Philip Dun¬ 
ning, and we had a conference. Should we fight off the wolves 
and stake out a claim on these girls, or should we let them be on 
their own? Phil said, “I think it’s practical to let somebody else 
buy the champagne.” 

It was a great trip. We all stayed at the Nacional Hotel and 
were practically the only guests. These dignified men, these 
members of the intelligentsia probably feeling free from all con¬ 
vention for the first time in years, reverted to their boyhood and 
behaved like a group of sophomores on the loose. Everybody 
drank a great deal, and one of the chief topics of conversation 
was how much everyone had drunk. It was a subject of extreme 
interest, and somehow something that was supposed to be very 
funny. Eight married men fell in love with Nancy Carroll, who I 
may say conducted herself with great dignity throughout. There 
was jealousy and many bitter quarrels in her honor. One night 
Jeff Machamer broke down the door to the girls’ apartment at 
four a.m. He had nothing serious in mind; it was just his way of 
showing that he was in there pitching. He had to pay for the 
door. On a slightly higher plane, Deke Aylesworth and Jack 
Wheeler put an eel in their bathtub and then placed bets that no 
one could get it out. A great many drunken artists fell into the 
tub, but nobody got the eel out until Montgomery Flagg remem¬ 
bered that in seafood restaurants waiters used a napkin to lift the 
creature out of the tank. 

After three days of glorious away-from-the-cares-of-the-world 
unrestraint, we embarked on a little steamer for Key West. In the 
Seasick Regatta I will match that trip from Havana to Key West 
against the crossing of the English Channel any day in the week. 
We landed slightly green but happy, and took off for Palm Beach 
to finish the golf tournament, which, however, could only be an 
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anticlimax. It was one of those trips about which we would never 
stop talking. 

At the Long Island studio. My Sin by Owen Davis was wait¬ 
ing for me with Tallulah Bankhead as the star. This unique per¬ 
sonality had been touted as the coming tiring in the motion- 
picture world. She had already made two pictures for Paramount 
directed by George Cukor, but they had been a disappointment 
financially. Indeed, this was the fate of all her pictures; Tallulah’s 
flamboyance and theatricality charmed the sophisticated world, 
but the bobbysoxers and housewives and folks out in the Middle 
West never bought it. 

Tallulah’s conversation was rough—she liked to shock, and 
she seemed to want everybody to think the worst of her. Each 
morning when I went to her dressing room to talk over the day’s 
shooting she would be putting on her make-up wearing some 
flimsy thing which made her seem almost naked from the waist 
up. This was not intended to be alluring; it was simply sheer in¬ 
difference. Tallulah was never coquettish in any way when we 
were alone, but on the set she would sometimes make quite a fuss 
over me. Once when the set was filled with extras waiting for the 
next shot, she came over and sat down in my lap and said, “I 
hope they all think were lovers.” But on another occasion she 
confessed, I only fall in love with cads. I could never be mad 
about you, darling George. You’re too reliable. I’d always know 
where you were.” 

Tallulah liked to take exotic baths. Once I went to her apart¬ 
ment to help pour a huge can of milk into the bathtub. In all 
fairness, I should add that I was not invited to stay for the main 
event. 

My Sin was not a very good picture, and the next one which I 
was supposed to work on promised to be even worse. Since the 
studio had fallen behind in its schedule through no fault of mine, 

I asked to be released, and I suppose they thought it was a good 
idea, for they quickly agreed. I returned to Broadway to direct 
a farce called Louder , Please , by Norman Krasna. 

When summer came, the Baragwanaths moved to Long Is¬ 
land, and Neysa invited me to drive out for lunch one Sunday 
They lived in Sands Point in a beautiful English house of about 
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twenty rooms. It was of white-washed bricks and vines climbed 
up the walls; there were giant oaks everywhere and little groups 
of dogwood clustering under them. I was shown through the 
house to the terrace, where Neysa sat alone having breakfast. It 
was a lovely sunny day and very still. The house, I learned, was 
full of sleeping guests; there had been a big party the night be¬ 
fore. Then gradually the guests began to appear and the host 
himself, and the terrace became filled with talk and laughter. It 
seems that Jack’s coordination was not at its highest peak when 
he had arrived at five a.m., and he had missed the garage door 
and wrecked the car. After lunch we played croquet. My first re¬ 
action to this game of my childhood was one of contempt, but I 
soon discovered that my sneers were premature. Instead of the 
little wooden implement which I remembered, I found in my 
hand a mallet that weighed about as much as a sledge hammer. 
I discovered that the balls too were different, that the distances 
they could he driven was great, that the boundaries were unlim¬ 
ited and that the wickets were narrow. I found, indeed, that I 
was a very incompetent player, an amateur among a group of 
professionals. This particular type of croquet, using English 
equipment, has since spread to Hollywood and a few other 
places. Each locality has some special rales, but in all of them 
strategy is the most important part of the game. It is not simply 
getting through wickets that counts; it is getting through wickets 
at the right moment. Like other beginners, I didn’t understand 
this, and argued with my partner, Jack, that I should go through 
the wicket while I had a chance. 1 irritated him a good deal. I 
imagine we lost. 

However, I did get asked hack to Sands Point. I spent a cou¬ 
ple of weekends with the Baragwanatlis during the summer and 
participated in a life which was new and exhilarating to me. I 
had no desire to bo in “society,” hut it was exciting to be able to 
observe it from the periphery. These people all knew each other 
and had many things in common, and while they were always 
scrupulously polite to an outsider, they could not always talk 
down to his level. Most of the time T sat silently and listened to 
conversation which might almost as well have been in a foreign 
language. You heard the words, but unless you knew the code, 
you couldn't comprehend. Among the initiates, however, there 
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was not the slightest confusion as they spoke glibly of Maggie, 
Jack, Jock, Cobina, Babs, Sonny, Marie, Isabel, Fay, Madeleine, 
Lil, Dumpy, Joy, Dolly, Lurelle, Babe, Grace, Millicent, Herbert’ 
Billy, Joan, Liz, Harry, Ted, Byron, Hope, Nicky, Baby, Mona, 
Dick, Ruth, Raoul, Sister, Brother, Jules, Hank, Laddie, Averell,’ 
Harold, and That Son-of-a-Bitch. The latter, of course, was in the 
White House. There were several Maggies and Maries, but no 
one ever seemed to have the slightest doubt as to whether tire 
Tommy referred to was Tommy the polo player, or Tommy the 
piano player. 

That winter Neysa decided to take a trip to the Mediter¬ 
ranean and Egypt with Alice Duer Miller and Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Hyde Bonner. She asked me if I wanted to go along. Did II 
Neysa was the ideal traveling companion—enthusiastic, roman- 
tic, imaginative, sensitive and urbanely witty and charming. 
Alice Miller, the author of The White Cliffs of Dover, was a cool, 
calm and aristocratic New England lady, well-informed, humor¬ 
ous and controlled. Indicative of Alice’s character was the fact 
t at she smoked exactly three times a day—one cigarette after 
each meal. We did not pick up the Bonners, whom I had never 
met before, until Naples. Mrs. Bonner was rich and social: her 
husband was handsome, affable, and not only social, for later in 
hie he proved to be a worker by writing several successful novels. 

chin tiT 6 WUlt f f 1933 W f sailed from New York on an Italian 

nr>r P f^ e r C T d > d Y ^ 1 itchin g> and when I rc- 

ported to the ship s doctor it was discovered that some Latin para¬ 
s' m ° n T\ AI1 “ y d0thes Were sent t0 the kun- 

y, nd to assuage my feelings I was assigned to a royal suite of 

bmy pr0p ° rti0nS ' 1 decided it was almost worth while being 

We landed at Nice in a cold, drizzly spring rain, and had 

ango onEn me F** N 7 Sa ’ S - ^^8 * Wed out my 
tango on Enrico Caruso’s widow. Then on to Naples, where I 

looked out my hotel window and saw the real, hVe, authentic 

Vesuvius sending her glow into the evening sky. We visited that 

incredible proof of the past, Pompeii, where the little hon es 

Me streets and little beds reminded us that the W powr’ 

ful Romans were actually very small in stature. It was’hard to 

eheve that these small people could defeat the giant Gauls with 
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a sword and spear. But here they had lived; their chariot wheel- 
tracks were still in the pavement, and their drinking fountains 
still stood in the streets. 

After crossing the Mediterranean we got on a little train for 
Cairo. The Semiramis Hotel there was clean and lovely. From my 
terrace 1 could see the pyramids in the distance. Suddenly a high 
wailing sound came keening through the air. I knew what it was, 
but I couldn’t believe it—it all seemed unreal. In the distance was 
a mosque and high up on the minaret was a hooded figure 
walking slowly around and calling the faithful to prayers* 

As our ship had approached Egypt the previous day, Neysa 
had discovered that there would be a full moon the night of our 
arrival ami in one of her romantic moods had given us all the 
exciting news that we could see the pyramids by moonlight. 
From our little group, great cries of ecstasy went up. When we 
rode out after dinner, there they were, green and blue and mys¬ 
terious, and just as I had imagined them. But the ecstatic cries of 
my companions seemed too much; their reaction was so extreme 
that it seemed phony, i found myself becoming the oddball. 

For one whole week in Cairo I continued in a rebellious and 
unreasonable antagonism toward my fellow tourists. Perhaps I 
was unknowingly jealous of the Bonners, for I let myself believe 
that their enthusiasms for various tombs were insincere. What¬ 
ever the explanation, though I did my best to hide my sulkiness, I 
begun to feel like an outsider; everyone was out of step except 
me. As 1 look back upon it, I condemn myself as all moody people 
should be condemned, because the week was filled with the most: 
exciting and memorable incidents. 

Neysa, the captain of our crew, planned each day. Paul Bon¬ 
ner, the secretary and contact man, paid all the bills, did all the 
tipping and collected from each of us pro rata at the end of the 
day. We were escorted everywhere by a handsome dragoman 
who had been engaged for the duration of our visit We visited 
museums and tombs, which 1 found uninteresting. We went shop¬ 
ping, and my literal mind rebelled at the custom of haggling. It 
seemed ridiculous that you couldn’t ask for a price and either pay 
it or walk away. But no, you had to sit down, have coffee, be 
told a price you knew to bo excessive, offer less, and finally settle 
upon a sum which the dragoman had told us to hold out for. We 
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drove out to the desert for a picnic. Bonner and I rode Arabian 
ponies. We all rode camels; let me tell you that camels give you a 
rough jouncing. One would think that these soft-looking animals 
with great padded feet would furnish a gentle mount, but they 
are the stiffest, most inflexible bumpers that I’ve ever experi¬ 
enced. Arab horses are something else. My early cowboy experi¬ 
ence came in good stead here; I had a grand time showing off, 
careening around the desert to the admiration of all. 

The handsome dragoman liked us so much that he decided 
to give us an unusual treat: he would introduce us into a real 
Egyptian home. We would be honored to meet his wife, who 
was not one of these backward women, but a modern. It was a 
clean house where the population explosion was already in force. 
A great variety of children about ten months apart in age were 
visible, but silent. The wife was unveiled, it was true. She seemed 
to be about thirty tired years of age. She had no teeth. 

We went to an Arab nightclub and watched fat women dem¬ 
onstrate incredible control of their belly muscles, then listened to 
singers keening seemingly endless songs in high minor voices. 
The lyrics were apparently simple. After one woman had been 
singing for some fifteen minutes, I asked the dragoman what she 
had said. He replied, “She say it is nice day.” 

We spent an afternoon with a snake charmer. He took us to a 
suburb where there were some vacant lots, carrying with him an 
empty bag in which he said he would put his snakes if he were 
lucky enough to find any. We followed him about while he 
banged the trees with his staff and called to the snakes in what 
he said was Hebrew. Soon a cobra appeared which he taunted 
into striking again and again until finally when it became ex¬ 
hausted he was able to grasp it by the back of the neck and put 
it rnto his sack. One snake which he found was nonpoisonous, 
and he let it bite the back of his hand; it sank its teeth into his 
skin and worried its head back and forth angrily like a terrier 
with a rat. He found a scorpion which ran up a tree; when he 
called to it in his alleged Hebrew it stopped; when he banged 
on either side of it with his staff it remained immobile. Finally he 
dismissed the scorpion with another phrase and it ran on up the 
tree. I have no idea how much of this was fake and how much 
was real, but it was a great show. 
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The next part of our expedition was to be a trip up the Nile. 
We weie to stop on route and visit ancient cities, museums and 
sites of interest. But my crankiness reached a climax at about this 
time and l told Neysa that 1 had decided not to finish die trip with 
them, that I would stay at the Somiramas Hotel and write while 
they were away. Fortunately, she was an understanding woman; 
instead of dismissing me as a difficult fool, she talked to me 
calmly and said that 1 must not think of doing any such tiring, 
that I must not break up the party, that I must go along with 
diem, that if 1 wished to stay on the boat and write, I could do 
so, but that 1 must not do anything so drastic as to leave the 
group. I gave in; in retrospect I suspect that I really only wanted 
to be coaxed. 

We took a train through the desert for a few hours and be¬ 
gan to feel the new heat of that barren country. Finally we came 
to a little town and rode through its streets toward the pier, and 
suddenly, over a rise in the road there was the Nile, lying below 
us--and at the dock lay a little ship with awnings out on the 
deck. I loved it at first sight. 

f had read about the White Nile and the Blue Nile, but I had 
no preconception of the real Nile- the Dirty Nile, a great float¬ 
ing mudpie. Bart of the charm of steaming up the Nile is that no 
man can chart it; the swirling brown water builds up new sand 
bars overnight. Our ship, a daluiheali, was constantly finding it¬ 
self aground on some unsuspected shallow and having to he 
pulled off hv the new going ashore with ropes or freed by the 
leverage of oars in small boats, During these exorcises, the men 
always sang the same song, a lovely plaintive chant. In die mid¬ 
dle of the night we would wake up and hear it. 

I.ittle boats with strange sails passed by, and robed women 
walking very straight with jars on their heads came down to the 
river to get water. It was all a scene from the Bible. The land on 
both sides of the Nile is green for only a few hundred yards, and 
in the distance there were always brown bare cliffs. Man-driven 
oxen walked endlessly around and around pulling water up and 
dumping it on the laud. Sometimes the men waved to us, or if they 
saw the women they made a few obscene gestures just to show 
how virile they were. 

The whole trip had the dreamlike quality of an idyl; time 
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seemed to pass endlessly and pleasantly. Abbott the tomb-hater 
had to reverse bis attitude; he became the first to line up for all 
historic events. I should add that the tombs up the Nile are not 
like the petty ones around Cairo. These tombs were dug deep 
into the earth and always had something on the wall worth look¬ 
ing at. 

Everything in Egypt looks better from a distance. The long 
line of women with jars on their heads is a thing of beauty from 
far away, but if you get close you find that the women are filthy, 
that the water they are carrying would poison anyone but an 
Egyptian and that flies are everywhere. The Egyptian fly is not 
like our evasive American pest; he cannot be brushed away. He 
just lands there like a heavy thing and stays. When they land on 
the babies’ faces, the mothers don’t bother to brush them off; they 
say that they will just be replaced by other, hungrier flies. It was 
impossible to go ashore without a fan, and it became obvious why 
Cleopatra always had a few graceful attendants standing nearby 
creating a breeze. 

Our little ship was an interesting study in national traits. We 
were English, French and American, and because we were iso¬ 
lated in a floating world, the characteristics of each were accen¬ 
tuated. The English were independent, aloof and smilingly cour¬ 
teous and superior. The old ladies and gentlemen rode donkeys 
out to the ruins without ever asking for a helping hand. Once' I 
offered to assist an Englishwoman of about eighty descend a lad¬ 
der, but she politely let me know that she could take cart; of her¬ 
self. The French, on the other hand, were parochial and clan¬ 
nish, and they seemed to have to help each other to do every- 
thing. To get Mama from our little ship out to the tombs was an 
almost hysterical event. Mama could not ride donkeys; she had 
to have a carriage, and it took many helping hands and much 
excited argument to get her in and out. The Americans were in¬ 
dividuals, eccentric and varied. One fellow looked straight out 
of Coney Island, there were a couple of Midwestern businessmen 
with wives and cigars and lastly, there was us—rather superior 
people, I fancy. 

On the last day before our return to Cairo, Neysa pointed out 
that it was just a month since we had landed in Egypt, that there 
would be a full moon again so we could see the pyramids once 
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more. Cries of ecstasy arose all around me. But X wanted to go to 
an Arab nightclub, so I announced that they could include me 
out. Just before dinner there came a knock at my door. It was 
Neysa and she was crying. I tried to comfort her, and asked her 
what the matter was. "They wont go,” she said. “You’re right 
about them, they're just pretending. They don’t want to go. They 
want to play bridge.” Feeling noble, I accepted the role of true 
friend; l told Nevsa that 1 would forego the nightclub and that 
we would visit her beloved pyramids together. Again it was 
beautiful, and as seen through Neysa’s eyes, it acquired a double 
magic: not only beautiful, but weird, mysterious, like a scene un¬ 
der water. Then we walked further to see the Sphinx and sat in 
the sand looking through the green, silvery moonlight at that an¬ 
cient enigma. There was a ridge of sand behind us, like a snow¬ 
drift, and all at once in the stillness 1 became aware that there 
was something in our rear. There was no noise, but it was there. 
We sat very still bolding our breath. At last a shadow appeared. 
1 had to turn. Two Arab soldiers stood watching us. In sign lan¬ 
guage, with much finger shaking, they told us that we were in 
clanger and that we should leave. 

The ne\t night I bad another eerie experience. The Bonners 
and 1 decided to observe some of the wickeder things in this 
wicked city. Reluctantly the dragoman agreed to arrange a tour. 
Neysa ami Alice went off to play cards with Pearl White, the 
silent-picture star, who lived in a great house in Cairo and owned 
one of the biggest racing stables in the country. The Bonners and 
I were first led to a building and told to sit down while the drago¬ 
man went in to make arrangements. Finally he came back and 
instructed us to continue on alone*; he could not go with us; it 
wasn’t a thing that he was supposed to countenance. As we 
started up the stone steps on the outside of the building, lighted 
only dimly by Neysa's moon, we became more and more un¬ 
comfortable. Then- was no sound or light; my heart was pounding 
and mv breath was short. I felt like a character in a Poe short 
story. When we reached the door both Bonner and 1 with old- 
fashioned Southern courtesy allowed the lady to go first—in fact, 
we fairly pushed Lily ahead of us. There were two women in¬ 
side. We sat on a stone bench while they danced for ns in the 
nude. They had mediocre figures, were bad dancers, and it all 
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cost a great deal, as we discovered on returning to the dragoman. 

The next day we set sail for Athens, and the grandeur that 
was Greece, saw one of the most ancient theatres in the world, 
stood among the Ionic pillars of the Acropolis and thought about 
Pericles. Then we came home. Originally we had planned to 
make Paris one last stop, but the simple fact was that I was home¬ 
sick for Broadway. There was a cruise ship leaving Athens for 
New York, and when I decided to take it Neysa and Alice were 
apparently of a similar mood. 

Most of the sight-seeing which we do in our lifetimes is soon 
forgotten. Not so with my trip up the Nile; it has never faded. 
The sights and sounds and smells of Egypt and the things we 
did on that trip have come back to me through the years again 
and again. 

The theatre took over my energies once more. Dunning and 
I went to our office every day and made plans for the play we 
hoped to produce in the fall. Whatever I had written on the Medi¬ 
terranean trip must have been abandoned; I have no memory of 
it and I assume that I must have thrown it away. A compulsion to 
write has often driven me to work on ideas for which I had no in¬ 
ner enthusiasm. My past is littered with abandoned manuscripts, 
and when I abandon them I do it thoroughly by throwing them 
in the wastebasket. 

Now an event took place which radically changed my life 

One day Neysa said, “I was talking to Woollcott last week. He 
asked what I thought of the idea of his coming out to Long Island 
and living with us this summer and paying us what it would cost 
him to live in the city. I talked to Jack about it and Jack said, no, 
lie didn t think it would work, but why didn’t I ask George.” 

I could hardly believe my ears—I had always regarded the 
Baragwanaths’ Sands Point home as a place only to be visited 
infrequently. To be offered to share it seemed like all the Christ¬ 
mas presents in the world put together. And, indeed, that is the 
way it turned out. Neysa, practical about money as she alwavs 
was sat down with me and dismissed the finances, and laid down 
the house rules. Each of us was to be completely independent I 
was never to feel obligated to go with them anywhere; they, on 
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the other hand, were not obliged to take me with them when 
they went out but would do so when convenient. We would give 
it a try, but if we found that we got on each other's nerves we 
would call it off with no rancor on either side. 

When 1 moved out to spend that summer of 1933 with the 
Baragwamiths I turned out to be the man who came to dinner; I 
was to spend fifteen summers there. A great many of die richest 
and most attractive people in the country had built estates on the 
North Shore of Long Island. They lived a gay and pleasant Mfe; 
there were parties nearly every night, and they all dressed for 
dinner. I learned that tuxedo was a dirty word and that I should 
refer to that garment as a dinner coat. I also learned many other 
tilings, and 1 studied with interest the morals and manners of 
these children and grandchildren of the strong, ruthless men 
who had made fortunes in the preceding century. 

It was not a snobbish group. There were no climbers as in 
Newport, or phonies as in Palm Beach; instead the society con¬ 
sisted of a rather flexible elan of people who lived near each 
other and associated with each other because of friendship and 
similarity of background. The haves are always very suspicious of 
the havumots, so naturally it was a reactionary group—That Son- 
of-a-bitch in Washington was out to get them. They were pre¬ 
dominantly Republican, although Jim Forrestal, Stuart Syming¬ 
ton and Averell Ilarriman later became prominent members of 
the opposite camp. 

In general, the members of the clan were not well read or 
well educated, though most of the women had been to some sort 
of finishing school and knew a good deal about art. They spoke 
French and/or Italian and had good table manners. Most of the 
mem had been to college, and they seemed very much like each 
other. The son of a wealthy family is apt to he just that. Unless 
some discipline or interest at home gives him a different point of 
view, he is apt to slide through school gracefully, row on the 
crew, become a dashing figure and get gentlemanly C’s, I was 
shocked at the amount of had grammar and mispronunciation 
heard in this circle. An odd, indicative thing occurred one day: a 
very social follow mispronounced the word almond. It grated on 
my nerves so violently that I reacted without thinking and cor- 
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rected him. He bridled, turned to me haughtily and said, “I get 
around. His instinctive defense was that he was socially ac¬ 
ceptable: perhaps too there was an inference that I wasn’t. 

An eavesdropper would get the impression that these people 
had too much; they had homes not only on the North Shore but 
in Paris, Rome, Palm Beach, Nassau, Newport, or the Adiron- 
dacks, and everyone seemed to have a shooting place somewhere 
down South, or a ranch in the West. Nearly all the men had an 
office to go to; some did real work, some did token work. The 
women did good deeds for a socially attractive charity, gam¬ 
bled, and wore too much jewelry. One would think that a woman 
with a wrinkled neck or flabby arms or mottled hands would not 
wish to call attention to these defects, but the passion for ostenta¬ 
tion was stronger than common sense, and oversized iewelrv 
glittered everywhere. ^ 

Hospitality was a part of the code of good breeding—not 
politeness, but hospitality. Mrs. Rich Bitch would always receive 
you with cordiality and warmth if you were her guest. In fact, 
sometimes I would be under the impression that Mrs. Rich Bitch 
rather liked me—until I met her on neutral ground and found 
that she did not even recognize me. 

Surrounded as these people were by too much of everything 
it seemed ridiculous to have to listen to their fulminatiom 
agamst the New Deal. But their croakings of evil days to come 
were not as groundless as I thought; their way of life was 
oomed, and their big estates which seemed so permanent have 
already been converted into dandy little colonies of split-level 
homes. I don t mean to imply that taxation ruined them. It didn’t 

^ °1 ¥ e 80 difficult * at “any of them com- 
p omised and discovered that they were just as happy with fewer 

acres. Others gave up their estates because suburbs gradually 
surrounded them and made their ancestral homes-ancestral for 
one generation—less attractive. 

npr J° far f , aS 1 coul J observe > Baragwanaths were the only 
people m this set who were not wealthy. They could not offer 
ospitality on the same scale as their friends, but they could offer 

Son S” eleeled the faVOri,e W*- 

North Shore, and unquestionably there was no house 
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to which people preferred to be invited. An extra man was no 
problem in that environment, and the Baragwanaths took me 
with them wherever they went. I came to know their friends, and 
in a tentative way to be accepted by them. Some slight residue of 
my have-not days made me a little critical, but I kept any derog¬ 
atory thoughts strictly to myself, and in general I got a great deal 
of pleasure out of this new and different circle. 

The neighbors whom we saw the most were the Fleisch- 
manns. Ruth, who had been a girlhood friend of Neysa’s from 
Quincy, Illinois, and Raoul, who was the principal owner of The 
New Yorker, an experimental magazine in its infancy, lived in 
Manhasset, a couple of miles away. Before the Baragwanaths put 
in their own pool, we used to pile into a car with our bath towels 
and go over there to swim. It was always fun to go to their house; 
they were a witty and urbane couple. Unlike most members of 
the group, Ruth was able to make fun of herself. Once she told 
me of an incident which happened when she had spent some 
weeks in a hospital. She had always been a very pretty girl and, 
of course, she was pleased when many of her friends came in to 
tell her how well she was looking. But one day she saw the doc¬ 
tor’s chart of her ease; it read: Fleisehmann, Ruth: middle-aged, 
slightly flatulent female.” 

Each July in Manhasset Joan Whitney Payson gave a mag¬ 
nificent party. It out-did Hollywood, and it was indescribably 
beautiful. As you drove up the winding road, there were lights 
in all the trees as far as the eye could see; lanterns twinkled way 
into the hills. Emil Coleman and twenty musicians made music 
for dancing in the big house, and if you followed the carpeted 
path with its little blue lights down to the swimming pool, you 
would find another band holding forth there. As all big parties 
should be, Joan’s was always a costume party. The guest hiding 
behind his make-up loses his shyness and becomes wittier, 
brighter, less oarthbound. The lights and music created an aura 
of beauty and good will. As the night passed, the dance floor 
would become less and less crowded and the older people would 
begin to leave. The summer dawn came over the hills dimming 
the lights of the lanterns in the trees, the celebrants crawled into 
their cars with weary, happy goodbyes and drove unsteadily to 
their various houses to take their sleeping pills. Afterwards the 
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party would be the main topic of conversation for several days. 

There were hundreds of transients who appeared and reap¬ 
peared in all these houses: attractive couples from Philadelphia 
or Boston; friends from further out on the Island; relatives; and 
those who might be classed simply as hangers-on. In feudal days 
great families employed a jester to amuse the guests and ease 
tensions and the custom has continued. Nearly all of these 
wealthy people had a man who was a friend of the family, who 
was always around: an agreeable fellow whom everyone liked, a 
reliable fellow to escort the wife, a good-hearted fellow who 
would dance with the unattractive women and be polite by obli¬ 
gation rather than inclination. In an atmosphere where there was 
a good deal of malice, these always agreeable fellows were good 
company. They may have sung for their supper, but they did it 
so well that they did not degrade themselves. 

K I had been completely honest with myself, perhaps I 
wou have admitted that I wanted to be popular with the peo¬ 
ple of the North Shore, but some innate stubbornness made me 
cimg to my own provincial character and refuse to make the 

m^ Pe Af! ff0rt n W ° men ’ 1 believe > Kked me better than the 
“ ™ aI1 > 1 ^PP°se I was a potential rivals new rooster 

,. b f7f d ' % attraction for the great social world was 

2 - by a r 0ther fact0n 1 k*®* m y mother would have 
enjoyed it. Her often repeated admonition to seek the best to 

ZL f\ temptati0n ^ a bi S fr °g in a sma » puddle, her 
fJ g T 0 r? ed "superior” people and “superior” 
things, a dream which of course she never realized, fitted the life 
I was living. She would have had tremendous satisfaction in seeing 

Zeofher ^ ^ reaS ° n 1 W “ fascinated with it was be- 

At thls ttme there had been a great deal of publicity given to 

mSuI th K? 1 ?? Ce T?' by S® H «*' ^Charlie 

MacArthur, which Jed Harris had slated for production but which 

ft One 4 ru, 

to w! w 1 " tte eal with Harris was oft suggested 

, , 7 ac< 3 ™ re tt- At almost the same time Billy Rose 

frit ^°°- ^ Heeh. and Gene 

Fowler, and so I told Hecht that I would direct the play if he 
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would let Dunning and me produce Twentieth Century. He said 
that he would be only too happy to do so except for the fact that 
they had no third act. He gave it to us to read, and it was agreed 
that if we could furnish them with a third act we could produce 
the play. So while Dunning retired to his place in Westport to 
work on Twentieth Century. I proceeded with the direction of 
The Greet Afugoo. It was my first contact with these eccentric 
extroverts, lleeht and MaeArtlmr were known to the press as the 
Kat'/.enjammer Kids, anti they specialized in practical jokes, as 
did their friends Fowler, John Barrymore and other members of 
their group. It is no exaggeration to say that they spent fifty per¬ 
cent of their time thinking up ingenious pranks and another 
twenty-five percent regurgitating the details with childish joy. I 
confess that 1 was awed by lleeht and Fowler; yet at the same 
time 1 felt contemptuous of them. As workmen they seemed to me 
careless anti inferior, i think that Billy Hose was impressed by 
them; tin* office conferences wen! full of jokes instead of hard 
labor. The Greet A/ngoo was not a big success. 

Then Dunning returned from Westport with a new story 
lint*. lleeht had sneered a little at the idea of our being able to 
lick the problem which had baffled him, but after reading the 
new draft ho decided to go ahead with us. Twentieth Century 
was a hit, the first solid hit that I had been involved with in 
some time. Bill Frawley was funny in the supporting part, and 
Eugenia Eeoutovieh was magnificent in the part of the actress. 

Eugenia and I used to argue about the theatre—she de¬ 
fending tin* arty theatre, 1 defending tlx* commercial one. One 
day at rehearsal she requested that her position on stage be 
changed. It seemed a good idea and 1 made the change; so that it 
would be perfectly clear that I was not: playing favorites, I ex¬ 
plained that the new position would be better for the leading 
man. Eugenia brooded over this and began to regret that she had 
spoken, for she had no interest in the leading man hut merely the 
actress's usual preoccupation with herself. The following Sunday 
we went out for a ride and stopped off somewhere for a soda. 
Out of the blue she said, "You know, in that scene, I’ve changed 
my mind. I think now I would like to he back on other side of 
the stage.” f blew my top. I railed. I told her what I thought of 
her phony pretension:,* on art, which didn’t mean a thing when it 
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came down to cases—she was just a selfish little ham trying to 
steal a scene from another actor. I got up and stormed out to the 
street. She followed. I slammed the car door and was waiting for 
the explosion. But instead of anger I heard a rather calm voice, 
“You know, it is quite interesting to see a man of your tempera¬ 
ment get angry.” No wonder we don’t understand the Russians. 

That winter I went off on another Palm Beach trip with the 
Artists and Writers. This time Neysa and Charlie Brackett came 
along, and the three of us became a unit for the duration of the 
trip. Neysa was invited everywhere, and we trailed along after 
her. When she and Charlie returned to New York I stayed on, took 
a little apartment there and served as an extra man for the rest of 
the winter. 

The people in Palm Beach were very different from the 
Long Island set. They were more idle, a great many of them 
seemed to have married their money and most of them had pleas¬ 
ure as their objective. Unfortunately, pleasure is a very hard 
thing to achieve all by itself, so, in general, they were a rather 
bored group. The men who had married for money had accepted 
boredom as the price, and they displayed a slight hauteur to 
prove—mostly to themselves—that they were really very supe¬ 
rior people. The women who had been married for their money 
were inclined to be hard and bitter because of what they knew 
in their hearts. Those who had inherited it were in a similar pre¬ 
dicament; they had little meaning to their lives, for the spending 
of money isn t sufficient. Of course, there was another side; of the 
coin. There was a good life there too. There was swimming and 
golf and tennis, beautiful parties, the balmy night air, beautiful 
people, beautiful clothes, and a sense of well-being. Once some¬ 
one asked Somerset Maugham how he could waste his time visit¬ 
ing so many silly, empty society people, and he replied, "But they 
have such nice things.” 

While I wallowed in this luxury, my partner was worried; 
the banks were beginning to close. The Twentieth Century com- 
pany had some sixty thousand dollars in the bank, and Phil de¬ 
cided to (haw it out in gold. He carried it out to Westport for 
safety, and be advised that sixty thousand dollars in gold is a 
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back-breaking burden. The next day the government ordered all 
gold returned to the banks and he had to take it back again. 

There followed another summer at Sands Point. I wish I could 
find words to convey the idyllic nature of the life we lived My 
childhood had been one of strain and stress; as a married 
man my life had been filled with love and togetherness but also 
with struggle and scrimping and saving and planning. Now I was 
in a home dedicated to gaiety and fun. Perhaps the unconven¬ 
tional marriage of Jack and Neysa will be a model for the mar¬ 
riage of the future. I can only state the facts: whatever their early 
relationship had been, by the time I came to know them it had 
developed into companionship. There was no pretense of pas¬ 
sion, they were only loving friends, but I do not believe thore was 
ever a borne in which there was more love, more consideration, 
mow humor ami moro joy* 

Perhaps the people who get along best in this world are 
those who are alike-and yet different. Jack and Neysa were 
wry different. He was practical; she was vague. He never read 
anything but detective! stories or history, and he hated music. 
Neysa, on the other hand, was an artist through her whole being; 
she loved music and literature passionately. But these differences 
in taste didn't matter, for they looked at life in the same way. 
They were both intelligent and forthright, they liked people and 
to them life was amusing. 

Jack was a mining engineer, and when he graduated from 
Columbia he had done a nine-year stretch in South America. This 
had colored his life in many ways—one of them was that his 
vocabulary included much of the language, of the mining camp. 
Jacks gaiety and good will were so patent that his friends were 
never shucked bv his unique and ever-changing language. Most 
of us would find it unpleasant to bo called a son-of-a-bitch, but 
somehow it was amusing to be called a rotromingent son-of-a- 
bitch. 

Neysa had come to New York from Quincy, Illinois, to be an 
actress. Though she bad studied art in Chicago she had never 
worked in pastels until one day she saw some in the, window of 
an art store. She was an incredible success in the new medium. 
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Neysa was proud of the aristocratic background of her Southern 
mother, but Mama had broken a hip while riding to hounds, leav¬ 
ing the young girl saddled with the responsibility for a hopeless 
cripple. Until her mother died, Neysa did not marry. To some peo¬ 
ple this would have seemed gallant; to Neysa, it was just natural. 

I know very little about the courtship of the handsome min- 
mg man back from South America and the glamorous artist who 
was the darling of the New York smart set. I do know that it had 
its highly unconventional aspects; the day after the wedding 
Jack went West on a mining trip and Neysa went to Europe in 
the company of seven men. One day I asked Neysa about this, 
he explained matter-of-factly that it was the most logical thing 
m the world: after all, for some months she had planned her 
European trip, Jack had his business to attend to, and simply be¬ 
cause they had decided to get married, there was no need to let 
that event overturn their whole lives. 

When the Baragwanaths did finally share a residence to- 
gether they gradually evolved a pattern of life which suited 
them. Neysa went to the opera with Robert Benchley or someone 

XlTvT 6n,0y it) inStead of inflictin S ^ upon her husband. 
Jack hked pretty nitwit girls who bored Neysa, so sometimes she 

would arrange an attractive dinner for Jack and a girl friend 
whde she attended some function which would not interest him. 
lives* 6 WaS alWayS t le center > but ne ver the circumference of their 

mncf NeySa WaS * Str ° ng character and yet she was loved by al- 
most everyone. Objectivity was so much a part of her that two 

fons nf b emieS C °v 6aCh be her Cl0se friend - She had sfcr ong opin- 

taW sidL 0Wn Tl S 6 l d0 f dsa!mL int0 P e «y quarrel! or to 

cS?sS “ ^ ° f ^ f6UdS Which were 80 fre quent in her 
cucle. She was a passionate nature-lover. I can still see her as a 

pensive woman with graceful hands walking around the yard 

° ^ tt e posy and occasionally smelling it. On the Barag¬ 
wanaths place at Sands Point there were ma!y trees-foo many 

hllZlA fcsid ®, Ae h ° use everything was charming and hap¬ 
hazard A rare Chinese lamp stood on a Grand Rapids table 

Some fumture was good, some solid, some badly needL repair’ 

It was quite old-fashioned, I suppose-I remember that themw^’ 
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a shawl on the piano. Most of their friends had better houses, but 
they didn’t have better homes or better times. 

The servants were Negroes. Three women ran the house and 
one man was a combination chauffeur and gardener. The women 
were pleasant and inefficient and had worked for the Barag- 
wanaths for years and years. There was always a different man 
each summer. Neysa seldom lost her temper but I once heard her 
berating one of these temporary chauffeur-butlers in stinging 
tones, and no doubt in dramatic imitation of her revered mother, 
threatening to horsewhip him. The house servants reflected 
their employers and were kind and loving. 

Neysa usually had breakfast in bed about eight o’clock, but 
Jack and I went down to the dining room. He wasn’t very talka¬ 
tive at breakfast, although occasionally there would be some par¬ 
ticularly amusing episode at the party the night before which he 
had to recount. After he had left for Port Washington to take the 
train I would take the morning paper out to the terrace, and pres¬ 
ently Neysa would join me. Wo would play backgammon, talk 
and read. We talked about the theatre, books, music, life, man¬ 
ners, morals, motives, sex, love, bringing up children—and our 
experiences. I told her of my life; she told me of hers. Despite her 
objectivity on most things, Neysa had a few hates. She hated one 
woman who had tried to steal Jack from her early in their mar¬ 
ried life; she hated Ruth Hale (Heywood Broun’s wife) for rea¬ 
sons I never could quite pin down. (It was of Ruth Hale that 
F.P.A. wrote when he described the Broun wedding as “the 
union of the sturdy vine and the clinging oak.”) 

Neysa also felt violently about certain causes. Her enthusi¬ 
asm for the ASPCA was not just academic. In those days when 
there were many horses on the streets of New York, she was their 
defender, and she caused more than one driver to be hauled 
into court for cruelty to his animal. She had great courage; once, 
while walking with a woman friend in Central Park—then as now 
a favorite haunt of sexual perverts—she was suddenly confronted 
with an exhibitionist who exposed himself to them. Neysa picked 
up a rock and scored a hull’s eye while her friend called a police¬ 
man; then they marched the fellow off to court to testify against 
him. Although she never went to church, Neysa was tolerant of 
all religions except Christian Science. She could get very excited 
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andabusiveabout Alary EakerSddy. It had something to do with 

a child which she felt had been neglected. 

One of the facets in this woman’s character which was baf¬ 
fling, fascinating and altogether charming, was her ability to face 
two directions at once with seeming sincerity. Though she pro¬ 
fessed to believe in neither heaven nor hell, she insisted that she 
believed m ghosts. In fact there were quite a few superstitions 
to which she gave lip service. * 

deal Sit n ^T r C ° mplai r d ’ dth0Ugh She Was buffeted a good 
S! b /f f Sr accid , ent pr0De and in frequent physical dis- 
teess of one kmd or another, and she had many financial and 

emotional disappointments, but she never lost her serenity for 

she saidto meS^rS S'* bringin S U P ^ren, 

take?’’ We 0311 teach a child is to be able to 

Toward noon we’d go swimming and then again out on the 

tXtoritw eysa ri malce exciting ™ 3 & 

mauest things m life. We were both very fond of chocolate Mal- 

th“tecSn tdT r em S S was a box of tu 
lole box it would? ,T br ° Ught ° Ut AS We devoured fr* 

rived l l **■. relum from *• He always ar- 
land Bailrn.d?^ l | j 0 ” plalnt agai “ l *e weather, the Long Is- 
f d m 8 eneral s »m«how this was very funny 

Which helad'hTen thLghte "f 

ball or saw to it twT T ™ the trae % ht of hi * croquet 

*« ™ aS;rs,e ?! 

pSate°^fc t ''°wh“ 7 0) "" S ** 

about, I don’t know MavS I T & \ mat the y talked 

their Social^ plSlnd nltS'ir ^ **“* Joan, 

fact that although there was ver^lirtS * reaffinnation of the 
still loved each otiher. ^ I le demonstration of it, they 
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I won attempt a roster of the interesting and famous people 
who passed through that house, but one or two stand out in my 
memory. George Gershwin was a very conceited man—not about 
his music, oddly enough, but about his avocations. He was very 
vain about his painting, and when talking to a dinner partner he 
would unblushingly compare himself to Leonardo da Vinci 
Once in discussing him, a man asked, “Do you think Gershwin's 
music will be played one hundred years from now?” “ft will ” a 
wit replied, "if Gershwin is still alive.” George was very happy at 
the piano and he presided there quite naturally. One weekend he 
was playing his melodies to us when Jack inquired, “Do you 
know 'Shuffle Off to buffalo?’" Concealing his annoyance, 
George played it in a desultory fashion and then returned to his 
own music. Soon Jack asked again for "Shuffle Off to Buffalo ” 
and the request was repeated several more times without George 
realizing that he was being ribbed. Neysa, a music-lover, gave 
Jack the cold eye, which put an end to that nonsense. 


Bernard Baruch was also a guild friend of the Baragwanaths. 
One evening when he dropped in the talk veered to Wall Street 
He advised Jack to buy to boy anything. |ack had no money 
with which to speculate, but I did, and I bought extensively. After 
a temporary rise my shares went down and kept going down; in 
fact one of them disappeared entirely. Now why was that? How 
could the great Baruch steer us wrong? I am sure that had Bemie 
known that his advice had been taken, be would have alerted 
us when the situation changed. But the fact was that the largest 
loss I ever had in the market came from information by one of 
its most successful operators. 'Hit! moral Is, don’t take tips and 
don’t eavesdrop, 


Neysa had strong feelings about the rights and wrongs of 
social relationships, 'lids seemingly vague and tolerant woman 
could sometimes act with extraordinary and exemplary decisive¬ 
ness. She did not believe that people should be unduly imposed 
upon, und she considered that submission to such behavior was 
weakness, not generosity. For example, when the Baragwanaths 
decided to build a swimming pool, a casual acquaintance who 
happened to live nearby said, "I’m so (blighted that you’re put¬ 
ting in a pool. I love to swim.” Neysa said, "When it is finished 
Ill invite you over," A couple of weeks later the neighbor re- 
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ceived a note which said, “Do please come for a swim on Satur- 

+?r 7 2nd ' St eIeven The neighbor got the idea and 
thereafter never presumed to drop in without being asked. An¬ 
other time, at a rather large dinner party, a man showed up with 
two women who were obviously drunk. Neysa took them aside and 

Sve J 0U l an * t° me !° * e tabI ® in ^^ion, but I’d love to 
have something brought to you upstairs in my room” The women 

departed indignantly, but the next day when they sobered up 
both wrote letters of apology. U P 

Herbert and Margaret Swope were among Neysa’s most in- 
tunate fnends, but they distressed her because they always ar- 

eight Sck^r kte ’ ^ late ; 0n one occasioil > invited for 

“ Xd a*?- r " -* ** to J 

nho Neysa also had a contempt for pretentious people and for 
p nies. There was a handsome woman in the local set who was 
almost a caricature of the Southern belle; her accent 17^0 

2 by^Srif, ™ ” otfi ? med T“ by ,he mon “ “” h 

1 st bSe 2 ™yf 2 eded 2 of' ™ “ , aocom P lisM W 
music to a nar^wT d , of coaxing; she would bring her 

was finally 0lJy after mucl * persuasion that she 

S,t d °™ f <*“ Pto toward the end of 

days, and the lady ^TaSd to okt T 5 ' D °" bIe ' 

Nevsa winner 7 rl . d t0 P la y- As nsnal, she demurred- 

■S^sns5ar." , i u>at i a 

gaily through v* + rr 0 P a 7 an< ^ proceeded to stumble 

? ,,s •**<**■ 

wait for the concert i? 7 g Neysa ’ howwer > didn’t 

out with all her honc^ <*. #. ^ b0St &°°d night and trooped 
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going out or expecting guests. When we went out I always hoped 
that I would be sitting near Jack or Neysa. Jack was gay and 
witty and always gave a good time to the women who sat next to 
him. If he drew a very attractive woman he would complain 
about his misfortune in a loud voice and wonder why he was al¬ 
ways getting stuck; if he sat next to an unattractive woman, he 
would flatter her and pretend to make a flirtatious pass.'He 
would announce that his name was Handsome Jack, the Mining 
Man, and that he was highly emotional, so would she kindly 
refrain from putting her hand on his leg. Usually the woman 
would blush and choke on her soup and have the time of her life. 

When the women left the men after dinner and a few racon¬ 
teurs had said, “Stop me if you’ve heard this one,” the talk would 
turn to business, politics, and a cross current of loud, seldom- 
changed opinions. Herbert Swope had developed a technique for 
holding the attention of the entire table while he spoke. He 
would start out with some such arresting statement as, “I was 
talking to die White House today,” (He always referred to the 
President as the White House, and to Harry Hopkins as Mr, Sick.) 
He would then pause as the conversational level became hushed, 
and with great deliberation light a cigarette. After making his 
audience wait dramatically, he would continue in a quieter voice, 
never ending a paragraph or coming to a period where he could 
be interrupted, but always starting a new phrase before he made 
a pause. He loved to hold forth, and he did it very well. He was 
an interesting man, and he threw names, dates and facts at his 
listeners with remarkable facility. His audience was not suffi- 
ciendy well-informed to judge their accuracy, but when Sena¬ 
tor Brewster was my guest on one occasion he confided to me 
that in his opinion the dates were not as accurate as diey were 
made to sound. 

Sometimes there was a gathering of a more frivolous nature. 
Once a party was organized to which only men were invited and 
for which Harpo Marx, who was playing in a Broadway musical 
at the time, agreed to bring tins women. The girls were all given 
the same name; each man found that his dinner partner was 
named Miss Benson. Jack reported later that he listened as 
Swope warmed up to his companion. Herbert was charming her 
with his profundity, and Jack heard some; such mouthful as "fis- 
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cal integrity despite the fulminations of political demagoguery” 
His little Miss Benson regarded the great man with awe, batted 
her false eyelashes and exclaimed, "Hey, hey. Big Boy!” 

Mmost every evening ended with games, sometimes canasta 
backgammon or whatever game was in vogue at the time, and 
sometimes parlor games. Whenever the party was at the Barav- 
wanaths, Neysa would already have organized something. She was 

iwST Party gameS J and * is circIe of enthusiastic players 
invented many games which later were played throughout ^e 

country. Once Jack returned from abroad with a game picked up 
on shipboard in which you chose teams and drew pictE fa % 

t°r ss a slo§an ° r ^ 

tloward Dietz and Jack then invented a variation in which the 

wtiw:x u 4f^ ables o£ ^ “ d *■ - 

other 1 !T S ti Ale T der ^ oollcott > Charlie MacArthur and a few 
hS b0Ughtan isIand in Bomoseen, Vermont, where dur- 

butattaXTL^^ f0r rest and change, 

the kinv or f 1, and haVe a S ood tirae - Woollcott was 

wac ^ g, °!’ lf y° u f 111 ’ queen of the island. In any case he 
ii e Fuhre * and only he decided when the othe/members 
uM come, what guest they could bring and when they should 
dep»t Neysa and I motored up them for! Sve-day 7 

bv i 2 ™””* 8 0f 1,16 few d -y s ™ symbolized for me 
by the first man we met in Bomoseen. He was on the dork 
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Woollcott was a strange men. At the age of nineteen, he had 
caught a cast' of mumps which had rendered him impotent He 
was not effeminate in the usual sense—quite the contrary’ his 
thoughts toward women were those of a man—but his personal¬ 
ity was waspish anti old-maidish. He looked like a big owl but he 
had the tongue of a viper, anti the stories of his rudeness were 
legion. 

On the island there was boating, swimming, croquet, eating 
and eonveisation. 1 he last, of course, was the most important 
Woollcott presided at all meals and directed the conversation 
into whatever channels he chose. He was a wonderful talker and 
so were they all, hut I never succeeded in getting into the spirit of 
the place. I was there on sufferance as the guest of their beloved 
Neysa, or Miss Beauty <^ueen, as she was known on the island. 

Woollcott was in love with Neysa, as well as with Buth Gor¬ 
don. He was bitterly jealous of both of them, and never both¬ 
ered to conceal Ids antipathy for any of their mule friends. One 
day while four of us were playing croquet he began to ridicule 
me. With his feline instincts he was very clever at this; he would 
find your weak point and probe it mercilessly. Ho subtly poked 
fun at me ns a small-town hoy and a hick, and he kept forgetting 
my name- -he pretended he thought it was Elmer. As a kind of 
personal, private revenge, while the game progressed 1 lagan to 
compse a limerick about him. It pleased me so much that X 
have never forgotten it. It went like this: 

A waggish old madcap named Alex 
Was only a weeny hit phallic. 

Tis true girls would groan 
When he got them alone 
But 'twasn't tor matters italic, 

I taught this to Hath Eleisehmann who repeated it to Woollcott. 
Instead oi throwing me oil the island, however, he seemed to de¬ 
velop some slight respect tor me and 1 found myself treated with 
a little mure caution thereafter, 

The island was jealous of its privacy and No Trespassing 
signs were posted appropriately. Nevertheless there were intru¬ 
sions; people from the mainland would row over hoping to look 
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at the celebrities. On one occasion a group of picnickers had 
landed their boat, spread out their blankets and prepared to 
settle down for a day’s fun when there was a growling noise in 
the bushes nearby. As they looked up a maniac emerged and ad¬ 
vanced on them slowly—a naked man, red-headed, cross-eyed, 
swinging an axe. It was Harpo. The intruders fled in terror. 

That fall Dunning and I produced two more plays. Beat 
Lightning and The Drums Begin, neither of which was a success. 
However, in The Drums Begin I got a chance to direct Judith 
Anderson. I liked her both as a person and as an actress, but I 
found it difficult to adjust myself to her method of preparing her 
part. Most important actresses speak out from the very first day 
of rehearsal. They may not give it the full treatment but they 
approximate the feeling, variety and natures of the character 
which they eventually will convey in full dimension. But Judith 
Anderson mutters so that she is inaudible, and the other actors 
have difficulty even in hearing their cues. I argued with her 
about this trait, but she gave me some abracadabra about having 
to let the character emerge gradually and professed great con¬ 
tempt for actors who jumped into the rehearsal with both feet. I 
suspect that her method was at least partly due to self- 
consciousness and that she probably rehearsed with plenty of 
volume when closeted alone. Certainly no one can quarrel with 
the emotional power she is able to give in a performance. 

Judith had another habit which distressed me. She came late 
to rehearsals and in trying to solve the problem I developed a 
technique which I have used ever since. A tardy star is always a 
dilemma. If you antagonize her unduly by laying down the law 
it creates tension which makes a cooperative relationship diffi- 
cult. On the other hand, if you permit it to continue you lose val¬ 
uable tune and are unfair to the hard-working actors who are 

«i^L° n n th l < ??'v I g0t a brfght idea: 1 started m y reh earsals 
punctua ly, but if the star was not on time, I put in the under¬ 
study. Now no star is afraid that the understudy will take her 
part away or show her up by being better; nevertheless, it is her 

L?’fit? t P° Sses t e f b T and it>s not Peasant to come in 
and find some one-cylmder bit player saying your lines. It usu- 
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ally works, and it is a device which I recommend to all punctual 
directors. 

Next 1 was enthusiastic over a play about John Brown by 
an English playwright named Ronald Cow. Dunning didn’t like 
it so l decided to produce it alone. I tried to get Lionel Barrymore 
for the part, then Walter Huston, and when time was running out 
I persuaded mvseli that l could play it. When we went into re¬ 
hearsals 1 realized that things were not going well. Finally I 
talked with Richard Matiev, our press agent on the show, and he 
said, “John Brown is a roarer. This part isn't written that way, but 
that's what tin- public expects. You've, got to be an Old Testament 
prophet, a violent man." Well, my voice is penetrating but it isn’t 
big or deep or powerful. I was a failure, and the play was a fail¬ 
ure. We dosed it in three days, and l was about as tired as I have 
ever been in my life, for I hud produced, directed and played 
the lead in it. I poured myself onto the train for Palm Beach with 
the Artists and Writers, relieved to he out of the city. 

How does a fellow feel when he has had a series of failures? 
I don't remember being ton depressed. I felt that it was obvious 
that life was made up ol both success and failure, of the smooth 
and the rough, and I didn't think that I had lost my ability— 
though I realized that if any of my associates wore interested 
enough to discuss the matter, they might be of the opinion that 
I was slipping. 1 have always been a strong believer in Emer¬ 
son’s law of compensation, (hit of every bail comes some good; 
out of the mistakes we make, we profit thereby. Contrarily, from 
success there is left a residue of conceit—a cockiness and an over- 
confidence which handicaps our next effort. The course of a 
man’s achievement goes up :uul down like the graph of a stock 
market: not regularly, not predictably, but Inevitably. 

1 believed that the mistakes I had made were in choice of 
subject matter and perhaps in writing, but not in direction. It 
seemml to me that mv direction of these failures was just as 
conscientious and just as good as it had been with the big sue- 
cesses. I have always been very sure of myself ns a director— 
perhaps even conceited. 1 have felt that l have directed my 
shows better than uuvone else could huve done; what’s more, 
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and this is a very silly thing to admit, I have usually felt when 
seeing other peoples direction I could improve on it 

Sometimes it is difficult to judge direction. It is hard to tell 
where writing and acting stop and where direction begins. Even 
when the style is unique you may be watching the author’s con¬ 
ception rather than the director’s treatment. If I were a drama 
critic and I found myself in this quandary I would note how well 
the minor parts were played. If they are well acted, it usually 
means that the director is in control. But if the butler is lousy 
perhaps the director is lousy. 1 ’ 


, i wa S es sin i s death,” said the ancient preacher, 

doubtless hoping thereby to frighten his congregation into more 
orthodox conduct, and we have always accepted the edict with¬ 
out too much questioning. I think that most of us, at least the men 
t ink of sin as sexual sin. They think the preacher warns that if 
you err with a forbidden woman, you are liable to contract a re¬ 
pulsive venereal disease. We make jokes to cover up our fears and 
say that a dose of clap is no worse than a bad cold. A prominent 
author once told me rather proudly, Tin a three-time loser,” and 
I beheve that Casanova confessed to being a seven-time loser. 
This fear is one of the first things a young boy learns about sex, 

? *5 t0 hang ,° Ver Mm like a menace ** 

hf 0r I sh ° uld say might have hung over him, for with 
the discovery of sulfanilamide and penicillin, gonorrhea is indeed 
no worse than a bad cold. I once asked a doctor what class of peo- 

ckss ’ltST i! 63568 ’ f nd u he replied ’ ,<The P rom * s cuous 
class. I think I was hoping that he would tell me that it was the 

bwer classes, only duty people, but that somehow or other, most 

clean, educateil, high-minded, upright citizens were imnrnne. I 

wom^ b^T 116 ' C ° ntraCted Sonorrhea, and not from a sordid 
woman but from a superior, intelligent woman who, like the poor 
creature m Boswell s memoirs, had thought that her infection^nd 

Swf T d tha * !he ”? gh * • —US My 

rv** r me . one sh ° uid *> <.( 1 

ceS r u t!: T M far as the woman con- 

’ b haved ^ a cad - Although I knew that there was 
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not the slightest evil intent on her part, I emotionally held her 
responsible, and I didn’t want to see her any more. 

Should such a confession be included in this book? When my 
sister Polly read the paragraph, she pleaded with me to take it 
out. She said, “You don't know how that is going to look in print. 
It isn’t necessary. It puts you in a wrong light. You’ll regret say¬ 
ing such a tiling!’’ 

It certainly does not present me in the most favorable light, 
but after all, that is not my purpose. I could easily make myself 
a more attractive character by magnifying my good actions and 
minimizing my bad ones. But would l bo that man? Montaigne, 
for whom I profess such admiration, said that he owed the whole 
truth about himself to his readers. I for! that I should follow him 
to the best of my ability. 1 cannot hope to be as wise, but at 
least I can he as honest. 


There is a theory that those who are unlucky in love are 
lucky at cards, but I now found myself at the nadir in both my 
personal and my professional life. Then things took a turn for the 
better. 

Courtney Burr was one of those producers who had never 
quite shed his amateur standing. When he had a big hit in Sailor 
Beware , his greatest pleasure seemed to derive from his ability 
to entertain friends at the bar he had installed in the theatre. 
He was happy to let sonusme else produce the shows if he could 
sun himself in the afterglow, He hud charm, and people in the 
profession liked him, though many of them did not have a high 
opinion of his talents, Burr now offered me a very favorable per¬ 
centage deal to produce two plays. 1 was to select the shows and 
to have a free hand in all so-called artistic matters. When I wont 
to Phil and told him of the offer he agreed that I ought to take 
it 

The first play we produced under this arrangement was 
called Small Mintrlr, written by Norman Krasna, with Ilka 
Chase and Joseph Spuriu Calleia in the cast. It was u success, 
though not a big one. 'Hie nest, Indies' Money, it melodrama, was 
a failure. One of the small roles In this show called for a red¬ 
headed gangster, and a boy who Wits u radio actor turned up 
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who was just right for the part. He was so bright and so imagina¬ 
tive that I took to him immediately. At first I didn’t know his 
name and simply called him Red, but about a year later I dis¬ 
covered that his hair wasn’t red any more. It seems he had heard 
that there was an opening for a red-headed actor and he had bor¬ 
rowed money from Sam Levene to go out and have his hair dyed. 
His name was Garson Kanin, and he was to be my right-hand 
man for many years. 

There is a tendency on the part of newspapers and the pub¬ 
lic to type-cast people, to put a label on them. “This is right up 
your street,” they like to say. There had been plenty of comedy 
in the tilings that I had written and directed up to that time, hut 
my successes had been mostly of a serious or a melodramatic na¬ 
ture. Without knowing it, I was now about to be typed in another 
direction: I was to become a producer of farces. Following that, 
although I little suspected it at this time, I was to be a producer of 
teen-age plays—the most loathsome label of all. Still later, people 
were to say to me, “You never do anything but musical come¬ 
dies, do you?” So art is long and fame is fleeting, and lucky is the 
man who doesn’t worry too much about what people say about 
him. 

My start as a producer of farces began with an actor named 
Cecil Holm, who had written a show called Hobby 11or.sex and 
had taken it to a press agent named Alex Yokel. Yokel had gone 
to Warner Brothers for backing, and they said they would back 
it if it was properly rewritten and directed. I believe that they 
suggested me for the job; at any rate. Yokel approached me and 
I read the script. It had good scenes and good characters hut no 
organization and no last act. However, I could see very clearly 
what was needed. The notion that a little greeting-card writer 
could tell by intuition what horse would win a race had to be 
carried on to its extreme, to be blown up like a balloon; but at 
the same time it had to be logical enough for the audience to ac¬ 
cept it. I thought of a way to do this and began work immedi¬ 
ately. 

We had a good cast. Sam Levene was the head gangster, 
Shirley Booth was a tough moll, and there was a comedy role for 
Lorenz Hart’s younger brother Teddy. Edie Van Cleve, later a 
big wheel at MCA, was a lady reporter and Garson Kanin was a 
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photographer. Hie assistant stage manager was a young bo, 
named Bobby Griffith. 

I thought of a good title, Three Men on a Horse, but the 
Warner Brothers front-office boys had an improvement. There 
had just been a successful picture called Three on a Match, and 
so naturally they wanted to change my title to Three on a Horse. 

I refused to give way, and though we had a few stormy sessions 
the title remained. The farce opened in Washington, created no 
stir, then received fine notices at the Playhouse in New York but 
did not sell out immediately. Somehow or other we couldn’t dis¬ 
pose of the front rows of the mezzanine. Then Yokel put the price 
up and charged as much for the mezzanine as he did for the or¬ 
chestra. Immediately it was a sellout. 

But none of us knew at that time what a big hit Three Men 
on a Horse was to become. We sold the picture rights for a mere 
seventy-five thousand dollars. The popularity of the play grew 
and grew, and eventually there were three road companies and 
a London production. 

People react to success in various ways. Sometimes, more 
often than not, it is good for them. People who have been too ag¬ 
gressive calm down when they really find that achievement has 
been realized. In the ease of Alex Yokel, it had the reverse effect. 
He had start (id out as a meek little man eager to do anything he 
could to help; now all of a sudden he began to feel important, im¬ 
perious, to give violent orders. My contract specifically stated 
that he was to have no authority whatever behind the curtain, 
but as soon as 1 was out of town, he, would be backstage giving 
notes to the actors. He was a man with angles, as a good press 
agent should he, and he was good at making such deals as free 
meals at I Judy’s because we used its name in the show. But some 
of his antics were truly ludicrous. When I got to Boston to see the 
company playing there, I was shocked to discover a red light on 
the bar in the second scene which flashed on and off advertising 
a roadhouse nearby. Not only did the blinking light have a rather 
distracting effect on the audience, but the roadhouse which it ad¬ 
vertised was in Boston, whereas the action of the play was in 
New York. I quashed this, loft my stage manager in charge of the 
various productions and wont to Florida. The next thing I knew 
a friend sent me a program from the London production which 
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stated that Alex Yokel had directed the play. That was the end 
of our relationship. 

Alex Yokel’s one hit was mostly a matter of luck, though one 
has to give credit for persistence and ambition. However, had he 
not found someone, in this case me, to write this show and direct 
it he would have continued to be just a press agent. If he had 
seen his success in proper perspective, he might have gone on to 
other successes; instead, he got a swelled head and began to 
carry on as though he were responsible for the success of Three 
Men on a Horse. He later produced other plays, but they all 
failed. 

There is gold in them there Broadway hills, but those who 
come to seek fame and fortune face hardships and danger. The 
weak are trampled on ruthlessly and the foolish die by the way- 
side. I don’t mean to imply that only the good guys get there— 
many devious and untrustworthy characters reach the goal. But 
if the bad guy succeeds, he does it by keeping a level head and 
knowing his own limitations; he does not forget that in this cruel 
wilderness he is going to need someone else to guide him. The 
unmarked graves and the whitened bones along Broadway be¬ 
long to men who suffered delusions of grandeur, who thought 
that they did it alone when they only watched it being done. 

The records will show that there are quite a few producers 
and playwrights who have had only one hit, and then nothing but 
failures until they disappeared from the scene. Generally the rec¬ 
ords will also show that there was someone else connected with 
the one hit show whose record was more consistent. George M. 
Cohan is reported to have said to Sam Harris, apropos of an actor 
who had displeased them, “We’ll never use that son-of-a-bitch 
again unless we need him.” That is a fine practical point of 
view, and any Johnny-come-lately who is heard to call a show 
my hit should pause and consider, because the bluffers and the 
braggarts are apt to find themselves helpless, far from that there 
gold, when they are on their own. 

In that same year, 1935 * Sam and Bella Spewack brought me 
a comedy about Hollywood called Boy Meets Ctrl. Embittered 
by my experiences with producers I got die bright idea of dis¬ 
pensing with them—I would get a business manager to do the 
job. I had to make all the decisions about casting, scenery and 
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so forth, anyhow, so why have a producer breathing down my 
neck and arguing with me? I went to Warner Brothers and got 
backing for the new' show. 

Now Richard Rodgers and Larry Hart wanted to know if I 
would like to work on a musical comedy with them. They had an 
idea for a musical about a hoofer who becomes a ballet dancer, 
with some satirical overtones about the Russians and Russian bal¬ 
let, to be called On Your Toon. 1 was to work on the book and 
direct, and Balanchine was to do the dances. To acquaint myself 
with musical-comedy technique Rodgers and Hart thought that it 
might be a good idea for me to break in by doing another musical 
first, and they suggested Jumbo, for which they had done the 
songs and which Billy Rose was to produce. Hecht and MacAr- 
tlmr had written the book lor this show about a circus, and it was 
to be produced at the Hippodrome. I went to see Billy Rose and 
it was agreed. 

Jumbo was a beautiful spectacle, but in the vastness of the 
Hippodrome the book was almost lost. The circus part came off 
marvelously. 1 actually dreaded to watch some of the show be¬ 
cause I didn't want to hr present when those aerialists, hanging 
by their toenails from the top of the Hippodrome, came crashing 
down to tin* hard, hard ground. But though there were many 
other accidents, none of the eireus performers had any big mis¬ 
haps. 

In the meantime, On Y our Tovtt was being prepared more 
slowly than had been promised. Dwight D. Witmm, the producer, 
was another talented amateur who had money and taste but 
lacked the drive and know-how that comes from having to scratch 
your way to the top. He kept postponing, t grew impatient, asked 
them to get another director and took off for Balm Beach. They 
went into rehearsal in February, but when they had troubles on 
the road they began to bombard me with appeals to come to the 
resent!. Wiman wired me frantically, and then Dick Rodgers got 
on the phone and told me bluntly, "It’s your show, and its your 
obligation to come and protect it," 

Arriving in Boston, where (bt Your Tons was playing its final 
week, I found things in better shape than l had expected. Bay 
Bolger was sensational in the lead, and "Slaughter on Tenth Ave¬ 
nue” remains in my memory as one of the best numbers I’ve ever 
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seen in the theatre, both musically and choreographically. The 
book, however, was a mess; the story line had been destroyed by 
experimenting, and the actors were out of hand. I behaved ruth¬ 
lessly to the cast to force them to play their parts instead of fight¬ 
ing for material, and I straightened the book out by the simple 
device of putting it back the way I had written it in the first place. 

In this arbitrary mid unpleasant fashion I brought things under 
control and achieved order and even smoothness by the New York 
opening. Let me say parenthetically that I do not believe sarcasm 
is a good weapon with actors, nor even a fair one, but that there 
are times when a company gets out of hand and disorganized; and 
when that happens, the director had better lay aside tact and 
assure the cast that he is in charge. 

I had written a modem version of Uncle Tom’s Cabin and in 
the fall of 1936, I produced it. I engaged Juanita Hall, later to 
score so beautifully as Bloody Mary in South Pacific, to take 
charge of the choral numbers, and I engaged Donald Oenslager to 
do the scenery. Donald and I agreed that the most important fac¬ 
tor would be to have one scene meld into the other with no delay. 
For this reason, although there was already a turntable in the 
theatre, a new turntable forty-five feet in diameter was superim¬ 
posed upon it. The production was beautiful, the singing was 
lovely, many scenes were tender and moving, but we had made 
one gross miscalculation. It takes sixty seconds for a forty-five-foot 
turntable to complete its revolution and so although the whole 
production was built on a premise of speed, it turned out to be a 
slow freight. There were ghastly waits, for one minute is an intol¬ 
erable time to spend in the dark waiting for the next scene. The 
show did not succeed, but I loved it. 

Brother Rat was a play about life in a military academy, writ¬ 
ten by Monks and Finklehoffe, who had attended VMI. It gave a 
first chance to Eddie Albert and another promising actor named 
Josd Ferrer. To help with the publicity, we hired a VMI boy 
named Frank McCarthy, who went on to become Assistant Secre¬ 
tary of State, and still later an important fellow in Hollywood. 

Soon after, Gar Kanin urged me to take over Room Service, 
which Sam Harris had tried out in Philadelphia and abandoned. 
Gar insisted that the play was full of funny stuff and that if I got 
die story straightened out we would have a hit. He was right. 
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>n the script with the authors and then we produced it, 
Loeb from the original cast, plus a group of my old re- 
■ this time I had quite a stock company of actors, many 
had been developed in road companies of my shows, 
would be transferred or promoted whenever the occa- 
:tted. For Room Service, we brought Eddie Albert from 
( it, Sam Lcvene and Toddy Hart from Three Men on a 
:ty Field from another road company, added a few new 
a and there, then stirred thoroughly and served. It was 
elight one’s heart. The actors had all the ability of stars, 
lid not yet assume their prerogatives. I was working 
ts, and yet l could control the production in each detail. 
re it a rhythm and a unity possible only when everyone 
cooperatively and enthusiastically, 
the opening night Ncysa thought I would want to stay 
until the reviews came out, but I told her that I was 
s a success and that we might as well drive straight to 
•y, because we had an important croquet game in the 
Ls I suspected. Room Service was a big hit. We had the 
1 companies and a London production, and it was sold 
r the highest price over paid for a picture property up 
e. 

g this period of the 1930’s, I had two or three shows 
\ Broadway all the time, and once as many as four. I 
to develop a great many new actors as well as stage 
casting assistants and business managers. Ednah’s 
lari Fisher, who at first had thought he wanted to be an 
developed into a eraek business manager, and Bobby 
d become a top-flight stage manager. Gar Kanin, Edie 
! and Ezra Stone all helped me with casting, second- 
produet ions, and maintaining the performances on 


Ip keep the actors fresh and also to satisfy a curiosity I 
>r a long time, I started rehearsing Shakespeare’s plays 
ctors in my companies two or three afternoons a week, 
ridged versions of The Merchant of Venice, AWs Well 
Well and King John, assigned parts and started rehears- 
tlways felt that Shakespeare was a practical playwright 
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—that he wrote shows, not dramas, that he was trying to create 
excitement in the theatre with no thought of posterity, and that 
while he certainly hoped that his sonnets would bring him fame, 
he had never for a moment suspected that anyone would ever 
publish his plays, 

I regret that I am not a scholar, and I do not have the gift for 
exhaustive research. I think that if I had, and if I could go through 
Shakespeare’s plays seeking in them some hints of the man who 
wrote them, that possibly I might discover something worth while. 
I know of course that every line has been researched and re¬ 
searched, but what I mean is that a man who has written plays has 
a certain instinct and feeling about what of oneself goes into 

them. Not much of course, because the playwright is not writing 
about himself but about other people; still, certain things are self- 
evident. For instance, Shakespeare couldn’t resist telling what he 
thought of actors and of acting, and his “Hold the mirror up to 
nature speech is just as good advice for the stage now as it was 

then. It also contradicts all the hams who posture and rant when 
acting in his plays. Most of the actors of today who consider them¬ 
selves Shakespearean actors believe that the verse is most impor¬ 
tant. I cannot believe this. I am confident that Shakespeare wanted 
to move his audience—to carry them away, to make things real. 
To our modern ears his language is contrived and stylized, but so 
was all the language of that day. If you read the letters written in 
that era you will realize that their language, even on the level of 
greatest privacy, seems artificial to us. Actors should try to make 
Shakespeare’s words sound like talk, not like pompous posturing. 


When one becomes famous enough to have his name in the 
papers people appear from his past—some pleasantly, some an¬ 
noying y. so, a great many people wish to borrow money, some 
only want fifty dollars to tide them over. Some five hundred dol¬ 
lars for surging lessons or one thousand dollars for an operation, 
and some five thousand dollars to be paid back out of certain 
revenues m the specific future. For the benefit of the young and 
inexperienced among my readers, let me tell you how this works. 
They never pay it back. Borrowers are not dishonest—they just 
suffer from a disease which ossifies the conscience. In their sub¬ 
conscious minds they are convinced that the world owes them a 
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living; after all, why should they who need money make a sacri¬ 
fice to pay hack someone who has plenty and who will never miss 
it? There have been occasions when I was happy to be able to do 
something for individuals whom I had known in the past: for in¬ 
stance, a producer who was kind to me in my acting days. But 
there were other times that were simply comical. 

One day a man came to the office who purported to be from 
Hamburg, New York, and indeed more than that, a member of 
the dear old football team of which 1 had been captain. Although 
his presence excited no faint spark of recognition, l accepted him 
as bona fide, anti because of my habitual inability to remember 
people, I was doubly cordial, I furnished him with some theatre 
tickets, and then when just as hi: was leaving he discovered that 
lie was financially embarrassed, 1 lent him some money. My secre¬ 
tary, Miss Linder, pointed a finger of suspicion in his direction and 
suggested to me that perhaps he was not the real article. When a 
couple of days later he telephoned that another financial crisis 
had arisen and he'd be over for more rash, I realized that she had 
been right about him, and we shut the door on this pal of yester¬ 
year. 

On a higher plane an incident took place which I thought en¬ 
lightening inasmuch as it illustrated how the wheat and the chaff 
occasionally get mixed up. My cousin-in-law, Dorothy Thompson, 
had become in these years a very important person. Not only was 
her column widely read, but she herself had developed socially, 
hud sought atid been sought by a great many important people, I 
had not mu across her in some time and only knew from the pa¬ 
pers that she had married again, this time a Middle European 
playwright. When ora* day she called me, warmed my heart with 
her cordiality am! invited me Hr a dinner at her place, i accepted. 
It was a very swank affair. There were some twenty or thirty 
politicians, writers, musicians and society folk. Could Hamburg 
have seen this and realized how important these people were, it 
would indeed have been impressed. After dinner, instead of the 
usual games or conversation, things reached an even higher 
plane: a string quartette arrived and we listened to Bach. Now 
my brow is not high enough to listen tort long to chamber music— 
especially Bach. At the start, 1 am aware of Its loveliness, then 
gradually my cum nitration fades. It all Itegins to sound the same. 
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I am always anxious to be in the presence of culture if I am ab¬ 
sorbing some of it, but if I sit in its presence and nothing is hap¬ 
pening to me, I feel that it is a waste of time. And since on 
this occasion, I knew that I had to get up and rehearse early in 
the morning, I felt that my duty was to go home and go to bed. 
As it was a large party I did not want to disrupt things by saying 
good mght to the hostess, so with the intention to telephone her 
the next morning, I stole toward the front door. Before I could 
make my exit, Dorothy bore down upon me under full sail Her 
husband had written a play, she said, and she was eager to know 
what I thought of it. I might want to produce it, and' in any case 
she would appreciate a very frank appraisal of its merits. 

It just happened to be right there on the table in the hall I 
took the heavy script with me, my heart full of wonder and cyni¬ 
cism at the flaws sometimes exposed in superior people. I read the 
play and thought it a turgid and wordy affair, and since I had re¬ 
ceived. such a good dinner and such superior music for my serv¬ 
ices as a playreader, I felt it only just to render as candid" and 
tactual an opinion as possible. Occasionally thereafter I saw 
Cousm Dorothy and we would nod politely, hut it seemed that 
tate did not wish us to recapture our former intimacy and we 
never experienced another charming evening with Bach. 


Through the years, Jack and I had become increasingly good 
friends. Gradually we had gravitated toward each other, finding 
mutual tastes and mutual humor, we had fun together. On many 
weekends I would have actresses out as my guests, and Jack and 
would entertain them while Neysa entertained somebody like 
ole Porter or Main Bocher, One night at dinner, a woman who 
was not familiar with our domestic situation referred to me as the 
ouse guest. Jack said “House guestl The son-of-a-bitch has been 

itssr ** ^ 
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marital yoke. He and Will Stewart, one of his oldest friends, in¬ 
vited me to join them in celebrating the great occasion. William 
Rhinelander Stewart was one of the most socially eligible and 
sought-after bachelors, and in addition to that, or should I say 
despite that, he was a great human being. His courtesy was not 
reserved solely for his important friends; it was given out freely to 
those who needed it: to the vulnerable, to the people who were 
uncomfortable at parties. Will was gay, debonair, good-natured 
and tactful, and though the three of us were different in character 
and outlook, we shared the same sense of humor and taste. 

Jack's idea of celebrating Freedom Week was to entertain 
three different girls on each night. Moreover, the nights were to 
have categories: there was Models' Night, Actresses’ Night, Neu¬ 
rotic Women's Night and so forth. Then on the weekend, we 
would either have girls we had known for a long time, or else pick 
out the guests we had enjoyed most during the week and ask 
them to return. 

There was a certain treasured routine to Freedom Week. 
Will had a magnificent limousine and a dignified driver, who 
would collect the girls in the city and transport them to Sands 
Point Sometimes the girls knew each other, sometimes they were 
absolute strangers, but generally by the time they had made the 
trip out they had become friends. Unless they knew us well, they 
arrived in some trepidation; they weren't quite sure what they 
had let themselves in for, and one could sense a certain guarded 
caution in their manner. When they reached their rooms, they 
found the rules for Freedom Week pinned on their doors. Some 
of the rules were practical ("everyone down for breakfast by ten 
but most of them were silly (we must always precede 
them through a door, and they must never take their places at the 
table until we were seated). After cocktails and a swim the girls 
would begin to enjoy themselves. They would realize that they 
were not in a den of wolves, that we were "gentlemen," and that 
the occasion was one to be enjoyed, not to be feared. 

We always dressed for dinner, but while the overtone was 
very formal, the evening was very informal. It was always a gay 
occasion. I suppose that we really used the girls as an audience, 
that what seemed so funny was our reactions to one another. Will 
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was inclined to be the quiet one; Jack and I were the aggressors. 
We tore each other apart with exaggerated banter, and we all 
laughed a great deal. 

Champagne adds to the gaiety of such an occasion. By this 
time I had relented to a slight degree in my lifelong hatred of 
liquor. This was quite conscious on my part; one day it occurred 
to me that most of the people whom I admired drank and that 
perhaps I was wrong in my feeling that it was an unmitigated 
evil. If these people were good, as I was sure they were, then it 
could not be quite so bad as I had felt. I certainly had no desire 
to become a whiskey drinker, but I decided in the name of tol¬ 
erance to drink wine with dinner. I have found that a pleasant 
thing to do. Of course, drinking to escape is a horrible sickness, 
and drunkards bring misery to themselves and to their families, 
but bigotry is bad too, and perhaps moderation is more temperate 
than temperance. 

Everyone arose from the table feeling the gay exhilaration 
which comes from strong, unadulterated fun, and then we 
played games. Jack had brought back from Cuba a variation of 
Chinese checkers called Kangaroo. It had the same board as the 
regular version but a more elaborate system of jumping, and we 
taught this to the girls. Later we played charades: not The Game, 
but real charades. We divided up in teams of two, and again there 
was much laughter, because in the charades we lampooned each 
other. On hot summer nights we would go swimming again. 
There were three hammocks on the place, one for each of us, and 
the great sport which went on year after year was for Jack to 
sneak up to Will’s hammock and put a fire cracker under it. We 
never failed to think that this was hilarious. Sometimes if the occa¬ 
sion and the mood were right, we would play a game called corks. 
It was played with a saucepan, two dice and a cork for each 
player, and the loser of each round had to take off a piece of 
clothing. Does this sound evil? It wasn’t; it was unconventional, 
but it wasn’t sinister. 

No doubt conventional people will consider these juvenile hi- 
jinks disgusting and undignified. Perhaps their contempt 
will be based partly on envy. At any rate, I don’t believe that any¬ 
one’s character was warped or his morals shattered by our vari¬ 
ous Freedom Weeks, and as I look back over my life it seems to 
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me those days constituted the most fun I ever had. The girls were 
there, but it was the men that made the party. 

Promptly at ten the nest morning, in my role as major-domo 
and as the only one who hadn’t been drinking too much, I would 
knock on all the doors and summon the group to breakfast. Then 
outdoor sports took over: badminton, croquet, bocce and, of 
course, swimming and more swimming. After lunch, Will’s trusty 
chauffeur would appear. The girls would wave a fond farewell 
and be driven to town. We would go upstairs for a short rest be¬ 
fore the next delegation arrived. By the end of the week, we were 
red-eyed. 

Will and Jack differed from me so sharply about certain 
matters that we had many arguments—some jocular and some 
serious—about drinking, smoking and prostitution. They 
claimed that though abstinence from drinking and smoking may 
have made me a bit healthier, it deprived me of a great many of 
the pleasures of life. They also felt that my abhorrence for prosti¬ 
tutes was based upon ignorance, not upon sound judgment. To 
prove this, they once brought out a very good-looking call girl 
and introduced her to me as a Powers model. Somehow, even be¬ 
fore I suspected that there was a joke involved, I didn’t like this 
girl. She was pretty but spiritless. If they are successful, most mod¬ 
els are either arrogant and demanding, or ambitious and eager. 
The energy that made them leave home and succeed in this com¬ 
petitive field shows forth as individuality. It may be a cold hau¬ 
teur that is unattractive, but in any case it is not negative. The 
call-girl substitute was pleasant—she never argued about any¬ 
thing—but I thought her insipid. Jack’s and Will’s hope that I 
would be dazzled by this beautiful stranger and that I would be¬ 
come her suitor was never realized. 

On one of our first Freedom Weeks, we had what we called 
Society Weekend, to which three women, all friends of ours, were 
invited. Among them was the beautiful Mrs. Janet Ryan. On a 
warm moonlight night when we were all in the pool, I noticed 
that Janet and Will weren’t swimming as much as the rest of us 
but were off in a comer by themselves. Many years later, when 
Janet became Mrs. William Rhinelander Stewart, I was shown the 
date inside their engagement ring. It was the last night of that 
weekend. 
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When Will married Janet, he made only one stipulation; that 
their marriage was not to interfere with Freedom Week. Janet 
not only agreed to this; she even started to recruit for us. One 
summer a couple of weeks before the annual event was to take 
place, we met a new girl at a costume party—a dazzling, viva¬ 
cious creature named Mrs. McFeeters. Janet suggested that I ask 
her for our Freedom Week, so I explained the idea to her and she 
accepted. On Friday night, just before the weekend guests were 
to arrive, Jack took me aside and said, “Good old Will has been so 
nice and let us have our pick of girls all week. Let’s give him a 
break and let him have Mrs. McFeeters.” It was agreed; but when 
Mrs. McFeeters arrived, Jack couldn’t resist her charm. In the 
bathhouse, changing for a swim, he said to Will, “I’ll give you five 
dollars if you’ll let me have Mrs. McFeeters.” Mrs. McFeeters, 
however, was a natural-bom coquette who played the field—she 
favored Jack on Friday, Will on Saturday, and me on Sunday. A few 
years later she had quite a success in Hollywood under the name 
of Maria Montez. 

Larry Hart had a strong protective feeling for his brother, 
and he got an idea to help Teddy, which he brought to Dick 
Rodgers and me: a musical comedy version of The Comedy of 
Errors with Teddy Hart and Jimmy Savo as the two Dromios. 
Originally the book was to be written by the three of us, but I 
got to work first and finished a rough draft. Larry and Dick 
thought that it was so right that they withdrew as collaborators. 
Jo Mielziner was engaged to do the scenery, Irene Sharaff the 
costumes, George Balanchine the choreography. I pulled Eddie 
Albert out of Room Service to play the romantic lead, and we had 
Marcy Wescott for the girl. I called the show The Boys from 
Syracuse. 

Larry was drinking heavily, and would be absent for two or 
three days at a time during die preparation of the show. This 
didn’t bother me because he was quick as lightning when he was 
there. If we needed a new verse, he’d pick up a pencil and pa¬ 
per, fidget himself into the next room for a few minutes and then 
come back with what we needed. I remember that this was how 
he wrote the verse for “Falling in Love with Love”; he scratched 
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it on the back of an old piece of paper while Dick and I talked 
about something else. 

Nevertheless, Dick was very concerned about Larry’s grow¬ 
ing addiction. For one thing, he saw his collaborator gradually 
deteriorating; secondly, he knew from experience that when a 
show got on the road, it needed a lyric writer ready for emergen¬ 
cies. Dick’s ferns were realized; when we went to Boston there 
was no Larry. But everything in the show fell into place so easily 
that we didn’t need him. I don’t recall changing the order of any 
numbers or adding any material once we began to perform 
the play. 1 do recall that at a benefit performance on the night 
before we opened in New York, the show died a terrible death, 
and we all were sunk in gloom; but on the following night, it was 
a success with the first-nighters and the reviews were as fine as 
you could wish. At this stage of my career musical comedy 
seemed very easy to me; I was as yet unaware of its trials and 
tribulations. 

Twenty-five years later I was in Florida when an off- 
Broadway revival of The Boys from Syracuse was produced by 
Richard York. I was delighted to read of its outstanding success, 
and distressed that some of the reviewers referred to tire old- 
fashioned jokes in the hook. But 1 was puzzled when one of the 
reviewers cited one of these jokes, a corny pun: Dozens of men 
are at my feet.” ’’Yes, 1 know, chiropodists. Ihis kind of humor 
is so alien to me that i knew I could never have written it; mad 
when I got back to New York I found that the "old jokes” in the 
revival were new jokes inserted by Mr. York to modernize the 
script. I took out some of these gags, but because the production 
as a whole was so delightful, 1 couldn’t get very angry. 

Next l jumped to a very different kind of show. What a Life 
was a comedy about the problems of adolescence. It was a hit, 
but one of its by-products became even better known. The radio 
show, “Henry Aldrich,” was started partly because we thought it 
would be good publicity for the legitimate show, but long after 
What a Life had been forgotten, "Henry Aldrich carried on,^ and 
Ezra Stone typed himself forever with “Coming, Mother. He 
made a great deal of money out of it but it undoubtedly hurt his 
career. Had he devoted himself completely to the stage, he could 
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have become a more versatile actor—and perhaps a more versatile 
director. 

My daughter Judy was supposed to go to Vassar, but she 
came to me with an appeal—she wanted to go to the American 
Academy of Dramatic Arts instead. I recalled very vividly that 
when I was nineteen years old I knew exactly what I wanted to 
do, and I assumed—with logic I think, logic which a good many 
parents fail to apply—that she too knew what she wanted. I gave 
Judy a starvation allowance so that she would learn what life was 
like in a great city when you are on your own, and made sure that 
she had a suitable roommate. When she got out of the Academy, 
she was put in as one of the extras in What a Life, and later 
when it became a radio show, she played Agnes, Homer’s girl 
friend, for several years. b 

Robert Buckner and Walter Hart had written an adaptation 
for the stage of the successful novel February Hill, but no one 
dared produce it for fear of lawsuits by the people who claimed it 
was based upon their lives. I decided to take the chance. We 
named the play The Primrose Path and took Betty Field out of 
What a Life for the ingenue. Helen Westley played the old lady; 
and there was a good, all-around cast. It was a shocking play. It 
opened up with the child, Marilyn Erskine, playing with a cat 
and the first line of the show came from the little innocent. She 
said. Lay still, you son-of-a-bitch.” It was, however, tragic and 
beautiful, and I think quite perfectly performed. I loved it. And 
when, as the years go by, people say to me, "You produce only 
farces, don’t you?” or “You produce only musicals,” I always have 
The Primrose Path and Coquette as my defense against those ac¬ 
cusations. 


A change had taken place at Sands Point. It had become im¬ 
practical for the Baragwanaths to maintain both a place in New 
York and one in the country. Neysa’s contract with McCall’s mag¬ 
azine had not been renewed and Jack would have to be out of 
the country for some time, so they reluctantly decided to sell the 
house. To save this situation I bought the Sands Point property 
and we reversed our roles; for the next several years they were 

staying in my house, though I confess that it still seemed to be 
theirs. 
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Jack had taken a job as head of the Nicaro Nickel Company 
in Cuba, and in 1939 ho invited this old lover of Cuba to come 
down for a month’s visit He had an attractive apartment oppo¬ 
site the Presidential Palace, and while he was at his office I could 
sit on the terrace and read, occasionally being interrupted by the 
clamor of Batista’s entrances and exits—his motorcade throttling 
their engines wildly, creating that violent boastful challenge, 
that statement of virility, like roosters crowing, that seems so 
needed by some people. 

In this lute afternoon Jack would come home with his cus¬ 
tomary complaints against the weather and the cruel fates which 
had plotted against him that day. Then we would sally forth for 
the evening. Jack knew Havana—he knew the best people, he 
knew the worst. However, he was a failure in one department— 
he couldn’t produce any good dancers. To my surprise the upper 
classes, the rich people, of Havana were not good dancers; in fact 
they showed very little interest in the native steps; their image of 
themselves was as members of the international set. They would 
have expert dancers to perform for them at parties, but with rare 
exceptions, they were unskilled themselves. Later, I realized 
that the same situation obtains throughout the world-—Society is 
too engrossed with clothes and status to have enthusiasm left 
over for anything as demanding as good dancing. 

Furthermore, even if I could have found superior dancers 
among them, tradition would not have permitted us going out. A 
few independent-minded divorcees were brave enough to appear 
unchaperoned, but generally speaking it was unthinkable. The 
picture I had formed of a gay dancing life in the tropics proved 
to he a mirage. 

By diligent enquiry T solved the. problem myself and located 
a joint called the Havana Sport, where one could dance with any 
number of partners at, as the song says, five cents a dance. When 
Jack had suggested prostitutes as a solution to my difficulty, I had 
expressed repugnance, so now he was amused because he said 
that not only were those girls prostitutes; they were unsuccessful 
prostitutes who couldn't get a job in a house and were forced into 
this inferior work. Thu Havana Sport had atmosphere. It was 
dark and crowded. The majority of the men there were short 
and swarthy but occasionally there would be a dignified gentle- 
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man who was obviously out for an evening of dancing and noth¬ 
ing more, and there were also a few superior-looking Orientals. 
The women were not handsome when looked at closely, but in 
this place of shadows and music they were, if not romantic, at 
least exotic. Nearly all of them wore evening dress, many of them 
had flowers in their hair. Two or three were obviously in an ad¬ 
vanced stage of pregnancy. There was no gaiety, no laughter; the 
mood of the place was somber, almost sinister. The orchestra was 
on a platform to be reached only by a ladder, and an electric sign 
at one end of the hall told you what dance was coming up next. It 
would flash, son or danson or tango or once in a while just fox. The 
so-called fox was pretty sad, but the Latin rhythms were marvel¬ 
ous. At one side was a long bar whose bartender openly tossed a 
girl a chit if she brought you there for a drink. The place was 
well-policed; in fact, the police acted as unofficial doormen and 
expected to receive a tip for getting you a cab. 

With good-natured condescension Jack would accompany 
me to this dive. He thought the girls were terrible and the music 
unpleasant, but he enjoyed watching me cavort and so he would 
sit at a table and buy drinks for the girls I brought over. 

One night, becoming bored with the Havana Sport, Jack sug¬ 
gested that we take two of the girls to a nightclub. We learned 
that if the owner was paid one dollar and fifty cents per girl, the 
ones we had chosen could be excused for the rest of the evening. 
Outside in brighter light our ladies looked slightly sordid, but 
Jack didn’t seem to mind and I regarded it as a romantic adven¬ 
ture. We went to a nightclub and I continued to dance. The girls 
kept going to the ladies’ room. They had learned from experience 
that Americans usually gave them a quarter for the maid, and 
they went frequently. Finally Jack and his girl had had enough. 
He explained in Spanish to my partner that I was going to stay 
and dance, then he told me that she was to be taken to the bus 
when we finished and he advised me further that I should give 
her five dollars. Finally danced out, I paid the bill and escorted 
my partner outside and into a taxi where I assumed that she 
would tell the driver to take us to the bus. She spoke to him in 
Spanish, then the driver turned to me and said, “You want to go 
to small hotel anl spend de night?” w No,” I said very firmly. 
We want to go to the bus.” We drove some more, until I no- 
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ticcd that we had passed the same landmark twice. "Where the 
hell do you think you’re going?” I yelled at him. “I think maybe 
you change your mind and go to small hotel and spend de night.” 
“No, damn it, I don’t want any small hotel, I want to go to that 
bus.” We reached the bus stop shortly, and considerably ruffled, I 
said good night and gave the girl five dollars. At this she regis¬ 
tered such relief and joy that 1 realized I could have saved my¬ 
self a long taxi ride had I given her the five dollars sooner. 

The headwaitcr at the Montmarte nightclub in Havana had 
formerly worked at the Yumari in New York and was, so to speak, 
a friend of mine. 1 asked if he couldn’t introduce me to a good 
dancer—not a tart, just a good dancer. He thought for a moment, 
then told me to go for lunch at a certain restaurant and take a 
booth, leave my name with the maitre d’ and wait. I followed his 
instructions, and soon there appeared a dark, heavy-set girl, 
with rather bail skin, who spoke halting English. She was friendly, 
but she seemed reluctant to go out dancing with me unchaper¬ 
oned; she wanted me to join her and her “friend ” The friend 
turned out to be one of those square Cuban men with a big be¬ 
hind very polite as nearly all Cubans arc, who was happy to have 
me dance with his girl. He was in the sugar business, and when I 
didn’t put sugar in my coffee he was very disappointed; he threw 
a couple of spoonfuls on the tablecloth. "If you can’t use it, waste 

it,” he said, , 

0 £ course, I was aware that this man was keeping my danc- 

ing friend, in fact, she intimated that if properly urged she was 
willing to shift to a new management. 1 was, however, only am¬ 
bitious to dance with her and not at all tempted to promote my¬ 
self to a more personal category. , , _ , 

Next to sugar, prostitution seemed to be the leading LuDan 
industry. One became aware of it first in its most blatant form: 
poor hungry girls walking the streets soliciting passers-by. Next, 
the pimps, mostly taxi drivers who wanted to steer you to an exhi¬ 
bition or a place whore you could get a young mucmctui. Then 
there were the girls who worked in dance halls or nightclubs and 
who wore available for two dollars. Above these strata, prostitu¬ 
tion was less obvious, but Jadk explained the caste system to me. 
At the top were the mistresses, the well-kept women who were, i 
discovered, a good-looking, sexy, overblown set of Carmens. Cer- 
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tain places were verboten to them, but their men, the rich hus¬ 
bands of Havana, took them out openly to other places. By con¬ 
vention the Pan American Restaurant was the place to take your 
mistress, and no man was supposed to bring his wife there. Next 
in order of prestige came the very select bordellos which had a 
limited membership of twenty or thirty men who would operate 
the club exclusively for their own use. Further down came the 
carefully inspected call houses, then the better-class bordellos 
which were available to anyone and where the charge was eight 
dollars or ten dollars, and finally there were the cheap four-dollar 
and two-dollar places. When business got too brisk at the eight- 
dollar houses, they would send down to the two dollar houses and 
ask for a few replacements. 

The whole Latin attitude toward women baffles me. No race 
of people loves little girls more than they do, but once the little 
girl attains puberty and becomes a woman, she is a hunted crea¬ 
ture and every man is against her. Her father and her brothers 
may protect her, but more as a personal property than with ten¬ 
derness. If a girl in Havana once slipped, once defied the conven¬ 
tions, was once caught out of bounds, she was on the blacklist 
and an outcast forever. If she was very rich, of course she would 
be sent away, but if not, she could only become a whore. 

Back in New York that summer I had my appendix out. (Fm 
not going to tell you about all my operations, but this one has sig¬ 
nificance.) On doctor’s orders, Neysa drove me over to Nassau 
Hospital in a great hurry. We were met at the door with a wheel 
chair, and though I did not feel all that side, I was impressed and 
a little worried by their interest in my case. As soon as I was un¬ 
dressed, a nurse came in to find out such details as where to send 
the body after the operation, and whether I was a Catholic or a 
Protestant. For a moment I hesitated. I certainly was neither, but 
I didn’t like the sound of that nasty word atheist; on the other 
hand, I didn’t wish to be yellow on the brink of the grave and 
repudiate all my convictions. I couldn’t explain to the nurse that 
I was a deist or a transcendental^ or a Confucianist or something 
like that. I couldn’t take time to explain that a man could have an 
ethical code without subscribing to an established religion, so, it 
was with some trepidation that I said, Tm an atheist.” The nurse 
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blanched. She said, "Well, what should I put down?” I said, “Put 
down I’m an atheist.” She said, being a good Catholic girl, I sup¬ 
pose, “Well, should I put down Protestant?” I gave in. I said, 
“Yes.” 

After the operation and during the recuperation period I had 
a relapse and felt very, very ill. When I awoke the next morning, 
the pain was gone, I was at peace. I found myself singing a hymn 
__ SO me hvmu 1 had learned in my childhood. I thought, “Isn’t it 
funny. Some instinct in me makes me want to thank somebody or 
something outside myself for my good fortune in getting well. I 
am instinctively thanking God for my good fortune, when I should 
be thanking these nurses and doctors who are taking care of me.” 
So 1 made up a little hymn of my own which went as follows: 

"Holy, holy, holy, 

Seaman and Newman, 

McMoniclc and Quist 
And bacteriologist, 

Blood test and urine. 

Colonic irrigation, 

All praise is due to 
The Nassau Hospital.” 

I sang it to the nurses, Misses McMonicle and Quist, who 
thought it was very funny, but I sang it to Dr. Seaman and he 
didn’t think it at all funny. 1 imagine he had visions of word 
getting to the politicians of Nassau County that the hospital had 
become a hotbed of atheistic propaganda. 

In the early fall of 1939 1 planned to do two shows. I was go¬ 
ing to busy myself primarily with Too Many Girls, a musical with 
a Hodgers-and-Hurt score. I was particularly excited about it be¬ 
cause it would have some Cuban atmosphere. Desi Amaz and 
Diosa Costello, who were from a local nightclub, were to be prom¬ 
inent members of the cast, as well as Eddie Bracken, who had 
been taken from a What a Life road company. Bob Alton was in 
charge of the dancing, and though the book was contrived and 
artificial, the acting and songs were good. In rehearsal Larry Halt 
disappeared again. He was really needed this time, for we had to 
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juggle things around during the tryout and to do quite a lot of 
patchwork. The second act opened with eleven girls singing 
about the woes of being deserted by their athlete lovers during 
football season. Rodgers thought it would be a good idea to have 
the first act open with eleven men singing about the fact that 
football season was the only time when they were important; dur¬ 
ing the rest of the year they were lifeguards, telegraph boys or 
camp counselors. Since Larry could not be found, Dick turned to 
and wrote the lyric himself, a very effective one. Therefore, 
when it was announced some twenty-three years later that he 
would write his own lyrics for No Strings, X was not one of the 
skeptical ones. 

The other production for that fall was a slim farce called See 
My Lawyer. I entrusted the direction of this to Ezra Stone, and 
for the principal part we toyed with the idea of casting a new 
actor named Danny Kaye, who was making a hit at the Mar¬ 
tinique nightclub. Then Milton Berle suddenly became availa¬ 
ble, and that settled it. Berle was superb. He is a fine legitimate 
actor when he wants to be, and he played the part straight, with 
no fooling around or ad libs of any kind. 

I directed and produced four more shows that year. None of 
them was particularly good, and all are long since forgotten. Dur¬ 
ing this flurry of work, my mother died. I didn’t go to the funeral. 
My brother and sister went to Hamburg and took on all the re¬ 
sponsibilities. Ostensibly I didn’t go to the funeral because I was 
in rehearsal, but to be honest it was something I wished to avoid. 
My mother wouldn’t have minded, I knew that. She always said, 
“If you want to give me any flowers, give them to me while I’m 
living. I had done just that; I had been able to make my mother’s 
final years her happiest ones. These years of security were her 
best ones. She had worked relentlessly and fearlessly, and she had 
suffered uncomplainingly to achieve her great ambition: to bring 
her children to maturity to the best of her ability. Her story had 
a happy ending. 

Dick Rodgers approached me with another idea, a very 
daring one: to make a musical out of John O’Hara’s short story, 
Pal Joey. OHara had a script, but it was a disorganized set of 
scenes without a good story line and required work before we 
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would be ready for rehearsal. Again Alton was engaged to do the 
dances, and Jo Mielziner was to design the sets. One of Rodgers’ 
and Hart’s favorite actresses, Vivienne Segal, was to be the mar¬ 
ried woman in the cast, and Gene Kelly, who had made a hit in 
Saroyan’s The Time Of Your Life, was our choice for Pal Joey. 
June Havoc had a good part, and I promoted Van Johnson from 
the chorus of Too Many Girls to give him a small role. 

We started rehearsals unsure of what the total effect was go¬ 
ing to be. After a week Bob Alton thought die show was hopeless 
and wanted to quit, but Rodgers persuaded him to stick it out. Jo 
Mielziner made a major contribution to the production by sug¬ 
gesting that the curtain of Act One be a scene in which Joey en¬ 
visions his future in the magnificent club which his new girl 
friend is going to buy him. It cost ten thousand dollars to build the 
set, a good deal of money in those days when a musical had a 
budget of one hundred thousand dollars, but I accepted the sug¬ 
gestion unhesitatingly. This is a perfect illustration of how many 
collaborators there really are in a musical comedy. 

John O’Hara came to rehearsals very little. When I needed 
rewriting I would do it on the set, and later he would drop into 
the theatre, look over what I had done, go to an empty dressing 
room, rewrite the new material and depart. I am sure that Pal 
Joey must have been important to him; but I can never remember 
his demonstrating any approbation or enthusiasm—nor, on the 
other hand, any criticism. He seemed disinterested, but I am sure 
that this was just his manner. 

When the show opened in New York, it had a mixed recep¬ 
tion. Some hailed it as the best show they had ever seen in their 
lives; others hated it. Brooks Atkinson, certainly one of our best 
critics, was shocked by it. But here is an example of the fallibility 
of criticism: ten years later when Pal Joey was revived, Atkinson 
thought it was perfectly charming—it tlidn t shock him at all. Did 
he see it on an off night the first time, or did he just grow up to it 

in ten years? _ , 

John O’Hara was drama critic on the old Life Magazine, and 
in that capacity he dropped into the theatre after the play had 
run for a long time and there had been many cast changes, and 
gave us a bad notice. 
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People are always asking, “What do you think of the critics?” 
Well, I think the critics are people like the rest of us—with the 
same anxieties, loyalties, prejudices, headaches and ambitions. 
Disappointed playwrights, some people call them. Is that bad? I 
don’t think so. It only means that a love for the theatre has been 
turned into another channel. The critics have great power, it is 
true, and they can destroy a play. But in my opinion the plays 
they destroy usually deserve it; in fact, I believe that there is 
more justice in accusing them of being soft than in accusing them 
of being destructive. In certain respects they seem to me very 
vulnerable. Critics feel that stars should be treated kindly, and 
they will invariably ignore the miscasting of a star. A fifty-year- 
old woman can play a nineteen-year-old girl and not draw one ad¬ 
verse comment. Also, it seems to me that they are too prone to 
give a helping hand to anything that seems “worthy.” If a play has 
a smell of Art about it, the critics seem to feel that it needs their 
special protection and that they must cajole the public into at¬ 
tending it, whether it rates very high as entertainment or not. But 
in general, critics are honest men doing their very best, sitting 
through a dozen tedious plays to see one exciting one; trying to 
inform you about what is good and what they think its value is. 
Since, like all of us, they desire to excel at their job, they try to be 
right. It is true that sometimes they try to be cute at our expense, 
but that’s part of the game; in fact, unless the barb is directed 
against us personally, w© rather enjoy it. 

I would hate to be a critic. I would despair of being able to 
leave the theatre, put my thoughts in order and write a well- 
organized critique within the next hour. It is extraordinarily diffi¬ 
cult to be objective. The audience sees a play through tire me¬ 
dium of its feelings, and a show doesn’t look as good to a man 
with business worries or an upset stomach as it does to a happy 
fellow who has just made a lot of money or fallen in love. The 
critic must be able to ignore such superficial influences. There is 
one type of critic, however, who should be eliminated: the drunk. 

It seems as though we always have one with us, and it is not fair 
to us m the theatre to be judged by a man who is only half there. 


We sold Too Many Girls to RKO and they engaged me to 
write and direct the screen play. I wanted to use our cast in toto. 
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but RKO thought some picture names were necessary, so Lucille 
Ball and Ann Miller were hired. I took Desi Amaz and Eddie 
Bracken from our company and about six of the important girl 
dancers, as well as Van Johnson. After the day’s shooting we used 
to go down to El Zarapi, have dinner and dance. One mght 1 m- 
vited Lucille Ball to join us, and I asked Desi to bring her. When 
I arrived at the club, they were already there; I expected them to 
join us, but I could see that they did not intend to. The next day 
Desi apologized. He said Lucille had suggested that they stay 
by themselves. Well, that was the beginning of staying by them¬ 
selves. They kept at it for quite a long time. 


In the summer of 1942 my father died. He had re-established 
himself as an honored member of the community, and various 
fraternal organizations mourned him in a manner which would 
have gladdened his heart. I stayed away. I was in rehearsal, and 
again I stayed away while my brother and sister again took over 
the responsibilities of the funeral. I eased my conscience about 
the burden on them by alloting them my share of the inheritance, 
but from a moral point of view I had no qualms of conscience. 
Funerals have never seemed important to me—and this pertain 
to my own as well as to others. I have seen to it that no one must 
come and be sad when I die. My body is to be cremated, and my 
eyes will be given to the Eye Bank. Later on if some of my 
friends should talk about me or remember something funny or in¬ 
teresting that has happened to us, that will be ah the obseqmes^ 
desire. As I write this, both Neysa McMem and Bobby Gnffith 
are dead, but if either of them could hear how frequently then 
friends speak of them and with what warm affection they are re¬ 
membered, they would be very pleased indeed. 

Much of my father’s life was sad, but certainly his-death was 
not. He had faced the adversary and he had won. When I con¬ 
fess that the death of my parents gave me no great sense of loss, 1 
suppose that I will be considered a monster by most people.. Is 
this because they really feel digerenUy or because they thmt 
they ought to feel differently? Is my own lack of sentiment in the 
matter objectivity, maturity, indifference or coldness. I don 
know the answer, but since I am trying to write an honest docu¬ 
ment, I must try to report accurately. It seems to me natural t 
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when I took him out of the cast to promote him to a leading part 
in another show, his role was taken by Kirk Douglas. Thus I con¬ 
tinued to furnish fodder for the Hollywood hopper. 

Some plays need work, but once in a while one comes along 
that is, as they say, a natural. Kiss and Tell was one of these; there 
was scarcely anything to do except to polish it. 

William Saroyan had written a play called Get Away, Old 
Man. It had very obvious faults, but my admiration for the author 
was so great that I decided to produce it, faults and all. With all 
his great gift for words, Saroyan is not very good at construction. 
It did not hold together as a story and failed. 

Next came On the Town. A new choreographer named 
Jerome Robbins had joined up with a young composer and con¬ 
ductor named Leonard Bernstein to create the ballet “Fancy 
Free,” a fresh and original conception. It concerned three sailors 
and their shore leave in New York City. Robbins had a notion that 
the ballet could be the basis of a musical comedy, and he induced 
Betty Comden and Adolph Green, who had written a great deal 
of nightclub material, to join him and Bernstein in the enterprise. 
Oliver Smith and Paul Feigay were going to produce it, but they 
knew that it had loose ends, and they wanted a more experienced 
hand to settle their battles and to give the enterprise some unity. 
I was approached, and I met with them and listened to the ma¬ 
terial. They were a very engaging crew, the kind of people I like 
to work with—eager, emotional, enthusiastic. Oliver Smith, who 
had already had considerable success as a scene designer, ex¬ 
pressed himself dryly and with a quiet smile; he was an elegant 
young man who looked as though he could play a leading part in 
an English drawing-room comedy at a moment’s notice. His part¬ 
ner, Paul Feigay, was the contact man, the go-getter, the fellow 
who was supposed to raise the money, and he had the qualifica¬ 
tions necessary for that—lie made you feel good. Leonard Bern¬ 
stein looked just the way Chopin and Lord Byron should have 
looked; he had wavy hair, a classic profile and the assurance of 
genius. Adolph Green was ostensibly the clown, but he turned out 
to be a most erudite fellow. He probably knows more about mu¬ 
sic, and certainly can quote more lyrics, than any man in the 
world. He and Betty Comden were a wonderful team. Reposed, 
where Adolph was exuberant, she was a dark, quiet girl possess- 
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ing more than her share of handsome sex appeal. She was, how¬ 
ever, devotedly in love with Steve Kyle, her husband. 

I liked On the Town but I thought some things were wrong, 
and it seemed best to say so early in die game. For instance, there 
were many long and involved interruptions of the main plot by 
a judge and an old lady, two characters I thought unnecessary. 
They argued with me until finally I said, “You'll have to take your 
choice between me and the old lady.” They chose me, and we 
used the old lady simply as a crossover. 

The inexperienced managers had allowed only two weeks for 
the tryout in Boston. This was much too brief by all normal stand¬ 
ards, and the problem was further aggravated by the snowstorm 
which delayed the scenery’s arrival. In actual fact, we were to 
have but ten days in which to get the show ready for Broadway. 
At the first performance in Boston I had to come before the au¬ 
dience to tell them our problems and ask them to be patient with 
the delays in changing scenery which had not yet been properly 
hung. They were tolerant as audiences always are when there is 
an emergency in the theatre; it seems as though participating in 
these crises adds a zest to the evening which more than com¬ 
pensates for any awkwardness. 

During those ten days we cut out a musical number and two 
songs, threw away one of our best-looking sets, added a new song 
and changed stage managers. When we returned to New York, 
we had two more performances in which to polish the show be¬ 
fore opening with the changes made in just the nick of time. On 
the Town was a big hit. Nancy Walker, Comden and Green, Alice 
Pearce and Chris Alexander were all marvelous, and as always, 
Robbins’ dances were perfection, 

We all worked together on this show in the way that T love to 
work: each putting forth his opinion, yet remaining objective, 
and subordinating everything to the main end; working with 
ha PPy excitement, with passionate enthusiasm, with a wonderful 
feeling of warmth and togetherness. During these rehearsals I 
had an emotional reaction which I have often felt since. I felt as 
though I were Jewish. Except for Oliver Smith, all my associates 
in this venture were Jews, and I felt myself to be one of them. I 
do not mean to imply that all the warm, enthusiastic people in the 
theatre are Jews, nor that I am the only lucky Anglo-Saxon who 
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has this inner heat. In general, however, it is true that both in 
their work and in their social life Jewish people are warm, have 
deep feelings and seem to give more of themselves. 

There is no anti-Semitism in the theatre. There are good ac¬ 
tors and bad; there are inspired directors and hacks, honest pro¬ 
ducers and crooks, successful writers and mediocrities. Everyone 
is rated by his ability, not by his race. Of course, there are excep¬ 
tions. One can always find people who feel so inferior that they 
must try to feel superior in another way. One of the easier ways is 
to feel superior to a whole class of people—a race for instance. 

Races do have characteristics, I admit. Once I saw a graphic 
demonstration of this at Madison Square Garden. An opera was 
being sung by a Negro cast, and the audience which was assem¬ 
bling was also mostly Negro. I was there early, and I watched the 
slow, relaxed couples taking their places, their low quiet voices al¬ 
most like music. Against this peaceful sound was a sharp penetrate 
ing one, the high imperious cries of the Jewish vendors—a tense 
race contrasted to a relaxed one. 

Jews haven’t all got good manners. Who has? It takes time, 
training and the right environment to leam these things. If a race 
has had the guts to survive through two thousand years of perse¬ 
cution, it is bound to have some assertive impulses. And manners 
are mostly by example. The American of Jewish extraction has 
the same manners as any of us, perhaps better. The second gen¬ 
eration of any race improves, culturally at least, over its predeces¬ 
sor. Surroundings also make a difference. People in New York 
City have worse manners than people in Los Angeles. It isn t due 
to race; it is because of environment. The Irish are supposed to 
be an amiable people, but I don’t think the New York police can 
be awarded any blue ribbon. To me Latin Americans seem in¬ 
herently polite, and I believe that the best-mannered taxi drivers 
in New York are the Puerto Ricans. 

At any rate, I have always felt simpatico with my Jewish co¬ 
workers. If I am ever present when someone makes a denigrating 
remark against Jews, I feel as though he were insulting me, and I 
generally get into the argument. 

Life is so full in New York City that every time you make a 
new friend it seems that you have to lose an old one. Or perhaps 
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friend is too strong a word. Friends last whether you see them 
or not, but there are only seven days in the week and if you sud¬ 
denly meet a person who takes up four or five of those days, some¬ 
thing else has to give. This sounds ruthless, but actually it is a very 
healthy thing. We don’t want a static and petrified existence. If 
acquaintances are changing with you, they are also changing with 
others. ° ° 

One of the ways to meet a lot of new people is to go to cock¬ 
tail parties. Being a non-drinker and a very bad small-talker I 
usually find them boring. But like a lot of other people who 
damn them, I sometimes go to them. Sherman Fairchild gives 
unique cocktail parties. To start with, he lives in a unique house. 
There are no stairs in it; you proceed by ramps from one level to 
another. Sherman is an engineer, and so his parties are handled 
very systematically. He knows what you are interested in and he 
tries to introduce you to those who have similar tastes. There are 
always a great number of beautiful women present—models, ac¬ 
tresses, career girls. There are also a great many smartly dressed 
men. Sherman takes the wolves over to the beautiful models and 
in a very short time you will see notebooks come out and tele- 
phone numbers being jotted down, Sherman loves music and there 
will always be music lovers at his parties who presently gather 
around the piano and listen to Hoagy Carmichael do his inimitable 
songs Businessmen are there too, and there will be an aura of 
high finance to add dignity to the proceedings. As you walk across 
the room you will hear not only, “Where have you been all my 
life, baby?” but, “He could have got the stock ten points down, 
but he didn’t have the guts.” Throughout all this, Sherman main¬ 
tains a vague, far-off manner, as though his body was there but 
his mind was upstairs solving some engineering problem. As he 
talks to you, he looks vaguely in your direction but he is likely to 
stop in the middle of a sentence and walk off somewhere else. 
The interests I shared with Sherman were tennis and dancing; on 
this fatal afternoon in the midst of my rehearsals for On the 
Town, he led me past the tennis group and introduced me to Vici 
Raaf who was, he said, a beautiful rumba dancer. I went dancing 
with Vici two or three times and on each occasion she reminded 
me that I had promised to interview a friend of hers who wanted 
to be an actress. It was a girl named Mary Sinclair, who was work- 
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mg for the Conover Model Agency, and I told Vici to have her 
come to the office, but it proved to be impossible because she 
worked during office hours. Finally, I made an appointment to 
meet Miss Sinclair at five o’clock at the St. Regis, where I lived at 
the time. 

Nobody has ever been able to explain what we call “chemis¬ 
try” between two people. It is a strange, sudden physical excite¬ 
ment that comes just from another’s presence, as if some sixth 
sense were operating. Of course, I know that it isn’t really chemis¬ 
try, that it really isn’t just the presence of the two bodies, for it is 
all too familiar an experience when we have let time do its work 
to find that the two bodies can be present without any attraction 
whatsoever. But when Mary Sinclair entered my apartment at 
the St. Regis, I felt that strange elation and excitement. She was a 
white-faced, black-haired girl, at that time quite full of figure— 
not fat, not heavy exactly, but full, like a figure in a Goya paint¬ 
ing. I didn’t think her beautiful but I was powerfully drawn to 
her. She seemed shy, almost wild. It seemed that she had come to 
New York to go on the stage, and had been encouraged by Mar¬ 
lene Dietrich and some others who were interested in a small 
West Coast theatre in which she had been acting. She had earned 
a living as a model; and when she couldn’t get a job in the thea¬ 
tre, she returned to her trade. Mary told me that she had entered 
a modeling contest and won three liundred dollars, but she didn’t 
bother to explain that at the time she had been twenty pounds 
lighter, so I was a little puzzled at this. After that she went to 
work in Harry Conover’s as an office manager. 

I would have liked very much to have told this girl something 
that would have pleased her. She had excited me; I felt as though 
ghosts were walking through my insides. But despite rumors to 
the contrary, integrity in the legitimate theatre is a very strong 
thing. I don’t think we intentionally give much false advice just 
to please people; I don’t think I have ever told a girl that I thought 
she had a future in the theatre unless I firmly believed it. Conse¬ 
quently I was honest with Mary Sinclair. I told her that she was 
neither a leading woman, nor an ingenue, nor a character woman; 
that the parts for which she was suitable were few and far be¬ 
tween. Recently I had produced A Highland Fling, which had a 
barmaid in it, and I mentioned it as a possible role for her. Fur- 
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thermore, she had another drawback: although she had the body 
of a woman, she had the voice of a young girl. Altogether, I did 
not hold out too much hope to Mary, but she accepted my bad 
reaction graciously and left. 

The train took On the Town and me to Boston the next morn¬ 
ing, where a thousand problems kept me from thinking much 
about my love life. However, I did write Mary two or three ban¬ 
tering letters without receiving any answer. On the day before we 
were to return to New York, I called her and asked if she would 
have dinner with me on the following night. She said yes. Our re¬ 
union was a success and so, of course, was On the Town. The 
world seemed a very exhilarating place. Every moment with 
Mary was a joy. True, sometimes she became distressed by some¬ 
thing I could not understand, but it was only a passing cloud over 
that dear face, and I thought of her as one of the most serene and 
placid individuals I had ever known. 

Business comes first with men—that is, if they like their busi¬ 
ness, and it may be taken as axiomatic that everyone who is at 
all successful in the theatre likes his business. Now business 
called me, and so in the midst of this delightful, sentimental 
euphoria, I had to take the plane for the sentimental capital of the 
world, out where they sell sentiment by the foot—Hollywood— 
to make a picture of Kiss and Tell. 

Harry Cohn, who for many years was the power at Columbia 
Pictures, was the last of the great tycoons of Hollywood. He ran 
the studio as his own personal property and no one dared inter¬ 
fere with him. Hollywood admired Harry Cohn because of his 
ability; it feared him because of his power and the tyrannical way 
in which he enforced it. Those who worked for Columbia Pic¬ 
tures were ever at his mercy. There were no flaws in his armor; 
no qualms of conscience or petty sympathies ever stood in his 
way. Like an ancient warrior in his chariot, he rode ruthlessly 
over his subordinates without compunction; no ancient friend¬ 
ships, no promises, ever complicated his decisions. The only ar¬ 
mor against Harry Cohn was a contract; the only thing that gave 
him pause was a lawyer. In our contract for the production of Kiss 
and Tell , Hugh Herbert and I had seen to it that we would have a 
free hand. Neither in the casting, writing, nor direction could 
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Cohn overrule us. Entering the enemy camp with such power, 
one became almost equal—or at least a respected subordinate. I 
found myself admiring Cohn’s vigorous efficiency. He had no edu¬ 
cation and no manners; he spoke like a thug, but he had mag¬ 
netism, force and vigor, and like all dynamic men, he had charm 
when he wanted to use it. I was flattered at any interest he took in 
me; in fact, I liked him. 

Though I had been in Hollywood before, this was my first 
contact with a typical studio—the kind of organization that had 
been developed by L. B. Mayer at Metro, by the Warner Broth¬ 
ers, by Laemmle at Universal, and by Harry Cohn at Columbia. 
These men all shared certain traits and so did their studios; as is 
generally the case, the subordinates, aping the masters, also fitted 
into the pattern. 

Arriving in Hollywood to do a picture, one is given the 
warmest of welcomes. When you report for work, the austere 
gateman at the studio knows all about you and is terribly glad to 
see you. You are shown to an office where there is a wonderful 
secretary, an awful lot of pencils, and big yellow pads and big 
white pads. They teach you how to work the complicated tele¬ 
phone system, and they tell you that Mr. Big is on the long distance 
phone but that he wants to see you just as soon as he can get free. 
You open the window and let in the beautiful California sun¬ 
shine, then lie back on your especially soft sofa and wait for Mr. 
Big. Word comes that Mr. Big is going to be tied up with some 
men from the New York office until three o’clock, but that you are 
invited to have lunch in the executive dining room—-that is, if you 
are a producer or a director you are so invited. If you happen to 
be an actor you are not, and if you should be someone as low as a 
writer, you have no chance at all. 

You go out and wander around the studio until you find the 
executive dining room. There someone recognizes you and intro¬ 
duces you, telling what you have done in New York to give you a 
little standing. Everyone is very polite, but underneath the cordi¬ 
ality there is a certain antagonism. It takes a long time for a 
Broadway personality to be accepted in Hollywood; there exists 
an unspoken rivalry. They are suspicious of you, and perhaps de¬ 
fensively you look down your nose at them. People from the legit¬ 
imate theatre often regard Hollywood as a sort of rich old party 
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who deserves to be swindled. They go out there on fat contracts, 
stall around for months doing some hack writing that they could 
easily have finished in weeks and regard the whole thing as a per¬ 
fectly legitimate way to make some easy money, like cheating a 
corporation. Hollywood, on the other hand, regards the people 
from Broadway as outsiders, as transients whose brains are to be 
picked, and who are then to be discarded without further cere- 
mony, to be cast out as so much used-up material. Hollywood is 
jealous of Broadway because it is better, and Broadway is jealous 
of Hollywood because it is richer. 

In the executive dining room, the talk in your honor may 
turn politely to the legitimate theatre of New York City, but it 
soon veers back to the one topic of common interest to them all: 
pictures, past and present. Sometimes baseball or prizefights creep 
into the conversation, or motor cars, or stock prices—and, of 
course, broads. After a while, Mr. Big comes in, flanked by two or 
three assistants. He takes his place at the head of the table and 
presides after his own fashion. He may be the type of man who 
has whispered conferences, but he is more likely to relax and 
direct the conversation at will. If he tells a story, everyone lis¬ 
tens; if he makes a joke, everyone laughs. Just to keep a veneer 
of democracy, a reckless fellow will argue with him, or even 
make a joke at his expense. But Mr. Big is clearly the king and 
everyone at the table automatically becomes a yes-man. 

At three o’clock, you go for your interview. There are two 
secretaries in the outer office, and there are other people there 
waiting for an audience. Silent doors open; people hurry out with 
papers. You are sent in ahead of the others, given a hearty wel¬ 
come and a comfortable chair. Mr. Big is relaxed and friendly. He 
wants to know if you are happily situated in Hollywood, if 
everyone has treated you well here on the lot. Once in a while 
the little box on his desk buzzes and he talks through the 
squawker to somebody, impressing you by the ease with which 

he spends the company’s money. He flips a lever and leans back 
in his chair. 

Mr. Big: “Yeah.” 

The box: “Squawk, squawk.* 

Mr. Big: Listen, Charlie, I told you I wanted that title ” 

Box: “Squawk, squawk, squawk.” 
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Mr. Big: "Never mind all that crap, you just get on your 
horse and get busy. Baby, Oh, Baby has got appeal, and I want it 
for our picture. And I'll tell you something else, Charlie, just be¬ 
tween you and 1 , it might be a title I’ll use not only for the song, 
but for the picture too. No, no—you quit worrying about the 
price." 

Box: “Squawk, squawk, squawk.” 

Mr. Big: “Twenty thousand? Goddamn robber. Okay, we’ll 
take it.” 

Throughout Hollywood the cash* system prevails. At the top, 
you find the producers, then the directors, then the important 
actors. Next come the writers and technicians, and finally there 
are the bit actors and stage hands, and last of all the serfs—the 
extras. The producers are about evenly divided between talented 
men and parasites. Nepotism exists in every studio in its most 
flagrant form: people inherit or marry their jobs. An executive 
producer at the head of a studio has to have brains and a sense of 
organization, but a producer of a single picture can be a complete 
washout. In most eases, tin* director is the one who puts his 
stamp upon a picture. He is the one who does the actual work; 
the producer is more or less a figurehead. Still, the producer is 
theoretically the head man, and his office is bigger and his secre¬ 
tary gets a "higher salary. Directors have to be capable, because 
nobody can hold the hag for them. A cutter may help, a good 
assistant may help, hut in the long run the diroetor makes tire 
decisions—-and the decisions show. 

A successful picture director must have great physical vital¬ 
ity to stand up urnh-r the strain, and he must have infinite pa¬ 
tience. Sometimes a director will take years to make his product. 
He must prepare his picture over long weeks of dull tests and 
other details that seem tiresome. He must be vain enough, ambi¬ 
tious enough and subjective enough to keep trying for perfection; 
he must be able to endure boring repetitions of shots until he gets 
what he wants—in fact, until he has half a dozen choices of what 
he wants. Then he must have that most important ingredient, a 
dramatic- flair, and a technical skill with the tools at las disposal. 

Actors don’t rate- very high in the studio echelon until they 
become important; then they rate vary high. Often the actor car¬ 
ries a dt**p grievance! elating from the early stages of his career, a 
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resentment that his talents were not appreciated, a hurt pride be¬ 
cause of past humiliations. Now when he suddenly finds that he is 
the one who can draw the public, he slaps a hammerloek on his 
old tormentors and pins them to the mat. Once die actor knows 
that he is needed, he can—and often does—make ridiculous de¬ 
mands and behave outrageously. He can be late; he can be indif¬ 
ferent and rebellious during the shooting; he can dawdle on the 
set and then unpredictably decide that he doesn’t feel well or 
that he wants to play golf. What can a producer do? The com¬ 
pany will make money on the picture, so the management shuts 
its eyes to the injustice of it all, lets the minions on the set bear 
the emotional pangs of the turmoil and ends up with a product 
which shows a profit. On the other hand, though a supporting 
actor is well paid—even extravagantly paid by the standards of 
the legitimate stage—he may not work for many weeks out of 
the year, and in the studio he has no standing. 

The technical people—the cameramen, grips, electricians 
and so forth—are well organized, well paid and efficient. To see a 
farst-class head grip and his coordinated crew at work is a delight. 
Each man knows his function: one places the ladder; another is 
up like a streak; another passes the hammer. They are like a well- 
trained football team with the head man calling the signals. If 
someone has forgotten that a Leaning Tower of Pisa is needed on 
the set, they will build one in fifteen minutes. 

At the bottom of the scale—and well deserving their position 
—are the studio extras, who are dedicated to doing as little as 
possible. Probably this lackluster indifference to the welfare of 
the picture is their only defense against the tyranny of their 
bosses. At one time or another most of them have been ambitious 
to get ahead, but now they seem defeated. Seldom do you see an 

T* T r T r °l energetiC - men &e y in buses to 

mtntSc? 67 dls . e “ bark t and ^appear; they simply fade away 

“ ° ? ne ? T 1 ? ^ f ° r Sh00tin g comes > director’s 

assistant tries to herd them on the stage. He screams; he yells. 

Movmg slowly with impassive faces, the extras drift toward the 

the j ° c at to S etber > apparently paying no attention to 

the commands. Some never appear, spending the whole day in 
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to what type of wardrobe they furnish, and they are well pro 
teeted by many restrictions and rules laid down by their union 
One is not allowed to swear at them—which is a pity because 
they’re awfully goddamn lazy. 1 7 ’ 

Everything went smoothly in the filming of Kiss and Tell 
and I enjoyed this stretch in Hollywood. As just a producer not a 
director, it was fun to find myself in a leisurely mood during the 
shooting, to In* able to go out to the beach or play tennis instead 
of being anchored to the camera with tension, tension tension 
Things went so well with the picture that Harry Colm entered 
into a contract with me to produce Snafu, giving me the same au¬ 
thority over the production. The authors of Snafu, Louis Solomon 
and Harold Buehman, were educated, well-read fellows, and, in 
my snobbish mind that made them smarter than Harry Cohn, 
who had never heard oi howlers Enghs/r f/srzge. Thus it was that 
I committed a tctiihlo error; 1 appointed a director they recom¬ 
mended who was vigorously protested by Mr. Colm. Then I re¬ 
turned to New York, where l was to produce die musical comedy 
Billion Dollar Baht/ with my friends Comden and Green and with 
music by Morton Could and choreography by Jerome Robbins. 
Billion Dollar Baht/ was not up to On the Town. The principal bal¬ 
let was too long, making the second act drag; Joan McCracken, 
though a fine actress, was not right for her part. The show had 
enough merit, however, to be a passable success. In the midst of 
rehearsals Harry (,ohu called me to tell me that the picture was 
being absolutely ruined and urging me to do something about it. 

I am ashamed to say that I took a very cavalier attitude. I said, 
"Well, it’s only money," or some such flippancy, and refused to let 
my thoughts be distracted from Broadway. It turned out eventu¬ 
ally that I hail made a complete fool of myself. Tire picture was a 
mess, Colm had been right, and 1 had behaved inexcusably. 

In the meantime my personal life had changed. Since my 
wife’s death I had never been a one-woman man. Also, I had 
been a little smug about my friendships with people of various 
worlds and tastes, Now for the first time I found myself neglecting 
my dancing friends, my theatre friends, my social friends, my 
funny friends, my pretty friends and even some of my old 
friends in order to spend more and more time with Mary Sin¬ 
clair. When summer came she was frequently my guest at Sands 
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Point, and I think Neysa, with a woman’s intuition, 
this new girl was different, a menace to our little doi 
dise which had endured all these years. 

I remember that there was one crisis which surtn 
the country one Sunday I realized that I had not see 
an hour or so and upon investigating I found her ci 
room She said she had to go home. These were my J 
she didn t want to disrupt my life in any way, but it v 

Seed 7^ 1l Dt m 6 h6 v 11 tUmed °* that she ^ 

buked for calling Neysa by her first name. This sea 
s range since I knew that Neysa encouraged everybod' 
to so address her. I smoothed the situation over and fc 
the surface everything seemed placid. 

My fondness for Mary continued and then a terrible 
pened. A sinister word kept poking out of my subcon 

itTnSffS° U | ^ “ d thou ^ 1 su PP r ® ss ed it a 
it into the background it would come bubbling up aga* 

ever take a hearing test? You sit in a little roonfwfth 

phones muffling out the world, and you are told tomes 

when you hear any sound. Listeninghard, you seenfto 

nto thlb^’ % tiny]i Z ht at the end of a long tunnel. 1 
o the buzz of an insect and then gradually louder 

terrible four-syllable word, even before I could hear it,’, 

ere in the distance. Matrimony. Marriage I though 
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achieve 1 ^ t J t ye ^ &S happy a marria ge as I ooulc 
achieve, besides, by disposition I was a person who lil 
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nave to cease. There was no future for her. Should T w/f 

among women? Should I allow this priceli meatoe J 

no°t m n^L be T Se ° f “ y S6lfisl1 deske for bachelorhood? 
ot perhaps drop my unconventional life and take un 
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Finally I broached the matter to Mary tentatively. V 
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s, I sflid, for a man so much older to contemplate 
She said that she didn’t know whether I wanted 
but if I did certainly age was no barrier. I would 
le assured me. I was young in spirit; I was a young 
ally, I was even young biologically. I seemed 
>ld me, than her first husband, who was her own 
s my junior. Oh, no, she could never think of me as 
;e wo should do such a crazy thing. What about the 
life; what about the house in Sands Point, what 
bout all that? Wc would leave it just as it was, she 
f course. What about the Baragwanaths? They 
h me just as they always had; she wouldn’t think 
f disrupting my life in any way. 
pie of intimate friends know that I was thinking of 
1 . Intimate friends have learned that generally an 
marriage is followed by the act, no matter what 
'e, and that if they voice an adverse opinion they 
nimosity of the new bride and lose the friendship 
received guarded answers. I consulted my doctor, 
rsed that I was finally thinking of taking the step, 
ink of no physiological objections, 
roke the news to the Baragwanaths there was a 
i. day later they informed me that Bill Paley had 
ed them a cottage on his place in Manhasset and 
1 be their future summer home. Thanks just as 
aid move out. It was difficult for me to close that 
nan’s life must go on. The die had been cast. 
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a playwright knows the form of what he is going to write before 
he puts down a single word. The construction, the manner in 
which one scene leads into another, what the characters say and 
what they think as the action progresses, is usually all in his head 
before he begins. But when I started on this effort at self¬ 
revelation, I had no form in mind. As I proceeded with the writ¬ 
ing, I discovered that I was separating it into periods which per¬ 
tained to my personal life, rather than to my work. This section, it 
seems, is to be about my second marriage. And so, dear Mary Sin¬ 
clair who was good and sweet and kind in all her intentions, who 
loved me very dearly, and who nearly turned me inside out with 
her imaginary grievances, her insecurity and her tempers, will 
have to forgive me if I write about us as impersonally as though 
we were two imaginary characters in a story. 

We decided to be married at my sisters house in Upper 
Montclair. To me, whatever marriage ceremony we would have 
to go through with was just a disagreeable formality, but Mary 
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considered it an event and outfitted herself with a new hat and 
suit for the occasion. Gradually, without my having realized it, 
she had lost weight, and as I looked at her on our wedding day, I 
suddenly saw that I was marrying a very beautiful woman. I got 
little joy from it. I was embarrassed by most of the formalities; 
I thought that the clerk who issued the license must think I was 
an old goat carrying oif a charming creature much too young for 
me. My sister found a second assistant Presbyterian minister from 
the neighborhood and he performed the ceremony. Judy, my 
daughter, was there, and everyone was all smiles. 

On tibe way back to New York, Mary was strangely silent. I 
talked to her, but I could not penetrate this ominous reserve 
which made me feel that I had done something wrong—I didn’t 
know what. We drove to Sands Point, where we had already 
taken residence and where the servants had planned a special 
wedding dinner. That evening we had a quarrel, and the next 
afternoon, while we were outdoors working in the garden, Mary 
grew angry at me about something and began to scold me. The 
scolding grew, and in a moment she was shrieking at me. 

I couldn’t make any sense of what was happening. It was as 
though a train were being wrecked and I was in it; there was 
nothing to do but sit there and let it get wrecked. In all my life I 
had never experienced anything like this. My family had gone 
through many crises, but they were always controlled. In the 
Baragwanatli household there were never any angry voices. I 
thought this sort of thing belonged to another world, yet here I 
was standing in my garden with the servants listening at the win¬ 
dows and my beautiful bride railing at me, looking more like a 
witch with her disheveled hair and her blazing eyes and her 
screaming voice than the sweet and gentle Mary whom I had mar¬ 
ried. 

The day after such scenes she would become my sweet and 
gentle Mary, the most loving, most exciting, imaginative, gay and 
charming female that a man could hope to find. There were 
idyllic days in which she filled my cup of happiness to overflow¬ 
ing with her charm and warmth; then incomprehensibly there 
would come those violent scenes with which I could not cope. 
When she was good, she was very, very good, but when she was 
bad, she was horrid. 
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When people don’t get along, you nearly always find yourself 
on the side of the person who’s telling the story. When a divorced 
woman tells me how she extracted a good settlement from her 
husband, it all seems fairly rational because I am given the im¬ 
pression that the husband was a good deal of a bastard. But there 
is always another side to the story, and of course there is to this 
one too. Mary’s entrance into my life was very difficult for her. She 
had to accept my house, my servants, my friends and my money. 
L ater I learned how to spend money on both ray house and my 
wife, but at the time I was inexperienced in these matters. As a 
result I was to sit in a lawyer’s office five years later and listen 
to a smartly dressed, incredibly beautiful woman tell of such 
domestic injustices as my refusing to buy a new garbage pail. 

I have often been accused of being tight—and I am. Once I 
was having an argument with someone about whether or not 
there was an after life, and my opponent said, “You mean to tell 
me that you think Hitler is having the same reward as, for in¬ 
stance a man like Thomas A. Edison?’’ I answered, “Hitler was a 
wicked man to us, but to himself he was not. He justified every- 
thmg he did in his own mind, as we all do. He considered that he 
suffered, worked and died gloriously for a great cause.” 

No criminal thinks himself a criminal. He thinks that the 
world is unfair and has abused him, and he is fighting back with 
tiie only weapons he has. And we tightwads also justify ourselves. 
The group to which I belong might be called frugal. We hate 
waste. We eat everything put before us because we cannot stand 
to see food wasted; we turn out lights in hotels as conscientiously 
as we do in our own houses; we buy the very best things because 
they last longer. We are not stingy in good deeds, but we refuse to 
give money just for the appearance of bang generous. We wish 
to be sure that our money is well spent. We are not stingy in our 
tips, but we refuse to be blackmailed by waiters or others. We 
refuse to buy favors; we wish to be liked for ourselves, not for our 
money. Usually we spend more by using charge accounts and 
checks than we do with cash in our pockets; the cash represents a 
compulsive emotion which became ingrained when we were 
young and which is difficult to eradicate, whereas the cheek is 

° n \ a Fit , 06 ° ^ er ‘ 1C * ea °* s P enc *ing is not repugnant to 
us-but the mechanics are. The kind of tightwad whom I de- 
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scribe so knowingly does not want something for nothing; nor 
does he want anyone to do him any favors. He always wants to 
pay his share; indeed, sometimes he wants to pay more than his 
share in order to help some other up-and-coming tightwad. But 
he is stubbornly determined not to spend money foolishly or for 
show. 

There is another type of tightwad, of course, and this one I 
do not understand quite as well. I refer to the man who dodges 
his obligations. These fellows are usually big spenders. They in¬ 
vite a group to dine, but just as the check is due they have to go 
to the telephone. What is their psychology? How do they justify 
themselves? I imagine that they think they are being clever in not 
being stuck with the check. They feel it is astute to let other peo¬ 
ple pay for them. 

In any case, I did not understand all the things that a man 
ought to do for his wife, and I had to learn about them the hard 
way. I had to learn that a man ought to bo proud of his wife, and 
want her to have expensive clothes. I had to learn that the Sands 
Point house, which I had always considered ideal, was really an 
old-fashioned Victorian mess and should be done over from top to 
bottom. All of this was a gradual process and a fascinating sub¬ 
ject to me, but l doubt whether my readers would care for all the 
details. So lest me pass over them lightly and simply say that even¬ 
tually the house was done over, that Mary became very well 
dressed indeed, and that eventually we even got a new garbage 
pail. 

It is always easier to describe hell than heaven. There was a 
good side to our life; there was gay companionship, and there was 
the great love which Mary showered upon me. I was proud of her 
because she was so beautiful, and it is very pleasant to have a 
beautiful woman jumping into your lap all day long and telling 
you how wonderful you are while smothering you with caresses. 
But I was completely undone by the other side of Mary’s charac¬ 
ter. I didn’t know how to deal with unreasonable anger, accusa¬ 
tions of injustice and jealousy. Mary would ridicule Neysa and 
Jack, my daughter, my dead wife, and all the girls she ever 
thought I had been fond of. If I went to their defense, I was in for 
a row that would last a couple of days. I didn’t know how to act 
when she Hew into a rage in the middle of dinner and went up- 
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stairs to weep while I, feeling embarrassed before die servants, 
finished out my lonely meal. Then I would go into the living room 
and read, and at about ten o’clock she would come downstairs 
full of repentance, crawl into my lap, and again we would be 
friends. 

It was a crazy existence, but it had its funny sides too. At first, 
I planned to entrust Mary with the housekeeping, but 1 found 
that this role was not for her. She had head-on collisions with the 
servants, and I was constantly being forced into the role of peace¬ 
maker. Also, a checkbook was something of a mystery to Mary. 
When, on one occasion, she couldn’t straighten her accounts, she 
settled the whole matter by burning the checkbooks. 

One summer day we had a luncheon for several neighbors 
Jack and Neysa were there, and during the luncheon Mary talked 
gaily about the possibility of knocking out one wall to make a 
wider entrance to the terrace. Now Jack had designed this house 
with loving care, and he and Neysa cherished it as though it were 
a part of themselves. To them, Mary’s talk was a little like propos¬ 
ing to cut their dog’s legs off because you wanted a shorter dog. 
They finished lunch in silence and then swept grimly and grandly 
oxit End into their cox End Ewuy. I wes very distressed* 

In general, my good friends rallied around and were very 
good to Mary. Mrs. Emerson was particularly thoughtful and 
kind, so were Harry and Alicia Guggenheim, and we spent a 
great deal of time with Alfred Vanderbilt and his wife, Jeanne 
Murray. At parties, Mary was nearly always a success. She was a 
good player of games and was ready to respond enthusiastically 
to anything that was going on, once she got then;. But getting 
there was quite a problem, for just as it was time to leave, .she 
went tkough a period of thinking that she wasn’t wanted. This 
wouM be followed by an interval of feeling that she wasn’t 
armg the right dress, or that her hair was all wrong. Our gay 
evenings would frequently start with me sitting in the car honk- 
g the horn and yelling to her that we were already an hour late. 

nnr M ^ h ° n ° St ’ UI1<1 WC W0,lld oft<M talk OVCT 

problems and try to marriage-counsel ourselves into a better 

ofm P °W P ‘ When 1 askedhor wl, y sho h;ld never shown jealousy 

rilC ” b w° re We T® ? arried ’ she re P Iied > “! have any 
nghts. Women will undoubtedly understand this comment, but 
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it only puzzled me. She was immediately attracted to any helpless 
person. With insecure people she gained security. One night 
we were walking along Sixth Avenue (what a silly thing to try 
and change it to Avenue of the Americas and how satisfying it is 
that New Yorkers won't have' any part of it, that the only peo¬ 
ple who call it by its new and fancy title are out-of-towners) 
when a woman's voice was heard saying, “Somebody ought to 
help this man." The woman stood by the curb and down in the 
street was a dirty old man slumped over. In her bright, clean 
dress, Mary was down in the gutter beside him like a flash. She 
put her arms around him. “It's all right,” she said. “You’ll be all 
right.” Soon a crowd gathered and a policeman arrived and took 
over, but the emotion which that impulsive gesture of hers had 
stirred in mV lingered on and made me love her very dearly. 

Once again l was hired as a play doctor. The trouble with fix¬ 
ing plays is that so much damage has already been done, so many 
wrong commitments made, that one is always in the position 
of trying to patch the sail with shoddy materials. I think I could 
have made a hit show out of A Beggar’s Holiday hud I been able 
to have the proper changes of east. But having extravagantly 
squandered hundreds oi thousands of dollars, the management 
now suddenly became penurious and was unwilling to squander 
a little nunc to salvage what they had already wasted. As a re¬ 
sult, they lost it all, though Oliver Smith's sets for the show were 
breathtaking. 

i kept working. It Takes Two was a failure. Barefoot Boy 
with Cheek was a middling success. 

My marriage, meantime, was going through its usual alter¬ 
nate spasms of sunshine and storm. It seemed that one possible 
solution to our problem would be to give Mary more to do. She 
had a dress shop called The Mannequin, which I was now financ¬ 
ing and which made very good clothes indeed, but which did not 
make money. But now she confessed that her real love was still 
the theatre, in fact, sin* resented deeply my having discouraged 
her in her pursuit of her career as an actress; she said that it was 
triy discouraging comments that hud turned her from her goal. I 
decided to make amends by financing a stock company in Ogun- 
quit, Maine, where, as the boss’s wife, she could be guaranteed 
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some good parts. Mary had a great deal to do with the pl annin g 
of this company, and it turned out to be first-rate. For a producer 
we had a highly recommended new boy by the name of Bob 
Fryer, and Alex Segal was the director. 

Mary was anxious for me to go to Ogunquit and help, but I 
had visions of a rather peaceful summer in Sands Point, and I ad¬ 
hered resolutely to my decision. As the time came for Mary to 
leave for Maine, our quarrels became more and more frequent. 
She wanted to go, but she also wanted to stay. On the day of her 
departure we had a violent quarrel, but finally I took her to Grand 
Central and put her on the overnight train for Maine, which would 
leave an hour later, then I returned home and went to bed. At 
four o’clock in the morning, Mary appeared in my room. She had 
gotten undressed and into her berth, then had lain there worrying 
about me and thinking that she couldn’t possibly go away with 
that last quarrel between us, so she had disembarked before the 
train left and taken a taxi back to Sands Point. Startled at this 
apparition, I screamed at her, “What the hell are you doing here?” 
Mary fled in tears and on foot began walking back to New York. 
I gathered myself together, caught up with her and succeeded in 
placating her. The next day we had to devise a very complicated 
airplane schedule so that she could get to Ogunquit for the first 
rehearsal, but of course she was late. 

In July, I went up to Maine to see a performance of The Lit¬ 
tle Foxes. Both Mary and the production were good, but the! at¬ 
mosphere about the whole place was tense. Everybody seemed to 
be fighting with everybody else, and I was glad to leave. 

Summer evenings in New York are often gentle; the streets 
are comparatively empty and there is a nostalgic tinge to the 
world. On such an evening I had left my office and was strolling 
to my car when I saw another lone figure. It was Will Stewart: a 
faded Will, a thin version of Will. I knew that he had been ill, 
but I was shocked to find him so obviously fragile. We were glad 
to see each other. He asked me to change my plans and to have 
dinner with him at the Brook Club. It was good for his purpose's 
he said, because of its elevator; he was supposed to avoid walking 
upstairs. 5 
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t shall never forget that evening. Will knew that he was dy¬ 
ing, hut he talked with incredible grace and charm about life and 
of the things he loved in it, We talked about the things we had 
done together™-the gay things •• about the mysteries of conduct 
and human relations, and about his love for Janet and his wish 
that it was possible for her to comprehend and share all his most 
intimate thoughts, After dinner vve parted, A few weeks later I 
went to his hmeral. 1 was invited to be an usher, but when I got to 
the church his friends the friends of the other part of his life— 
were in charge. I felt almost an interloper, and I sat in the last 
pew. It was an Kpiseopal service—si beautiful one, I suppose, but 
I wasn't listening. About halfway through, 1 stole unobserved out 
into the street, where children were playing and taxis were honk¬ 
ing anil all the city was going about its business in the usual des¬ 
perate fashion. I walked downtown thinking about my friend. 
Dear Will everybody loved him. 

Mary would soon l*e back from Ogtmquit, and I felt a need 
to be busy, A few weeks earlier, a show called High Button Shoes 
had been offered to me to direct, l liked the music by Jule Styne 
and Sammy < aim, hut the book had seemed to me impossible. 
Now, rather than be rdle, l asked if the job was still open, and 
when I learned that it was l accepted it, Phil Silvers and Nanette 
Fubray had the leads, and Jerome bobbins was to do the dances. 
When' l was sent the final vript on tire day before rehearsals 
started, I realized that i had let myself in for something difficult. 
Tin* (mok. by Stephen lamgstreet, wasn't really finished. 
During rehearsals I hail to rewrite the show with the help of 
Phil Silvers, who had a groat many funny things to suggest. The 
producers, Joe Kipnev, and Montv Proser, with the Shubcrts in the 
background, paid me author's royalties, which was a generous 
thing to do, since there was nothing in my contract requiring it 
and .since l ,nngsl root bad refused to take any cut. Later, in the 
middle of an argument with I .ongstreet, Phil Silvers is said to have 
told him, "You'd better be careful - some night we might play 
your original veision," 

bobbins was -growing more sure of himself each year and he 
did a wonderful job w.th High Button Shots. Anyoue who saw it 
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is bound to remember the Mack Sennett ballet. The cast was 
nearly perfect and the whole show delightful. 

Rehearsals are quite a refuge from the cares of the world. 
The need for concentration upon your problem is so intense and 
so insistent that you are forced to push aside what seem to be the 
small and petty cares besetting you. The director sits in his chair 
or walks about the stage, his mind entirely upon what he is do¬ 
ing and what ought to be done. Sometimes when people come to 
me in the middle of rehearsals to give me a message, it takes me 
a second or two to bring myself back to the factual world and 
realize what they are talking about. My mind is so preoccupied 
that I cannot adjust to tire real world. I cannot quite comprehend 
what is being said; names which should be perfectly familiar 
seem foreign. This sort of projection into limbo is exhausting in its 
own way, but in another way it is also a peaceful little heaven. No 
telephone message is important; no letter needs to be answered- 
no social obligation must be acknowledged. You make few en¬ 
gagements because you’re not sure that you can keep them. Even 
outside the theatre you’re not free from the rehearsal demon 
which sits on your back. There are always problems: problems of 
rewriting; sometimes emotional problems in wliich the conflict 
betweenyour loyalty and affection for some actor and your loy¬ 
alty to the play are at loggerheads. But the play always wins- 
you have to be ruthless. 7 

, ? ere “ e several ^ « the course of die play s progress 
and though they repeat themselves time after time! one never gets 
used to them, is never insulated against the shocks. First, tlu-re is 
the optimism of early rehearsals and the excitement over the ac- 

Thenthe 7 ° U a Wa 7i S f f eI are 8 oin S *0 be marvelous in their parts. 
Then there is an added excitement when you perform the play on 

die ba re stage for invited actors from other shows who, knowing 
that it is in a formative stage, overlook its defects and with their 
imaginations working in your behalf often give it a quality tint it 
never achieves later with scenery and costumes. U 

e dress rehearsal, which is always a frightful letdown and then 
there is the first performance before an audience ScTnewr 

“ y ° U C ' XpeCU5d * *>• And finally 
mere is that last, terrible drain upon your nervous system- the 

opening night in New York After which, »„ matter wheUwr' it is 
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a success or a failure, the show is an old shoe, a cast-off lover, and 
you don’t cure if you ever see it again. 

Now Jerry Kolduns had a new project. He had conceived 
the idea of a musical based upon the trials and tribulations of a 
touring ballet company. Ut> had enlisted the services of two new 
playwrights named Lawrence and lav to write the book, and 
Hugh Martin to tin the music. I.oak, A hi, I'm Dancin'! was the title, 
and it h.ni a good part tor Nancy Walker. I was excited about it 
and we all went to work. Jerry started his dance rehearsals two 
weeks earlier than the rest of us in order to perfect a rather spec¬ 
tacular ballet he had planned. I kept away from these because I 
know from my own experience that it is no fun to have someone 
peering over your shoulder critically when you are in the forma¬ 
tive stages of your work. But l kept getting word from my stage 
manager that progiess seemed to be slow. One Sunday I was out 
in tin* country when a message came that Jerry wanted to see me 
immediately. I lushed into town, and lie asked me to look at what 
he had done, it scan not good; he knew it and he wanted to have 
it verified. We immediately jettisoned the whole ballet, and he 
started on a new one. Hi*; two w«vk,s’ work later became a lit¬ 
tle fragment mod as atmosphere itt another scene. The best 
dance which Jmy did for this show was conceived and executed 
in two davs while vve wen* on the road. It was the “Sleepwalker’s 
Ballet," amt it requited a lot of unusual techniques from the danc¬ 
ers because they had to stand erect on each other’s shoulders and 
be carried mound as though in a trance. 

We had sumo trouble with the costumes for Look, Ma, I’m 
Darnin'!, hut Mary and The Mannequin came to our assistance 
nobly. It was almost a great show- hut not quite. I don’t think I 
can remember a funnier eutramv than Nancy Walker coming 
down the New Yotk t vutral platform with a gigantic wolfhound 
as tall as she was. My combination gardener and chauffeur, Law¬ 
rence Larrv. had a chance to go on the stage as a redcap, and he 
was put in eh.uge of the dog. (tin' night, out of kindness, one of 
the stagehands brought the wolfhound a lame. When the time 
came for his ciitiam tin* wolfhound didn’t want to leave his 
hone; he be< .urn* ferocious, and for a time it looked as though the 
dog would lo-.e his entrance and the redcap would lose an arm. 
But Larry had a great way with animals, and he was able to drag 
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the beast onstage just at the last minute, though the audience 
may have wondered why the dog was looking so longingly off¬ 
stage right. ° bJ 

Unfortunately Nancy kept losing her voice, and sometimes 
she was out for weeks at a time. And Nancy is a unique personal¬ 
ity, difficult to replace. Her sister was the understudy, and she 
looked something like Nancy, but she was not Nancy. We suffered 
just at a time when things were beginning to roll well; and night 
after night we would have to disappoint our audience. Had it not 
been for this unfortunate illness, I think that the play would have 
been a big hit 


At this time Mary invited a couple of visitors from the West 
to come and live with us. One was a fierce collie named Val 
known to all my friends as Fangs. He was a remarkable beast 
and a great individualist. He arrived in Sands Point groggy after 
ve or six days in a baggage car. The family next door had two 
aggressive and disagreeable Doberman pinschers and a boxer. 

J gS “J rude ^ u P° n our Property frequently, snarling at us 
and making themselves generally unpleasant. Now, sensing that 

Th % new ° 0 “ e 5 on * e Premises, they came over to investi- 
gate. They found Val m the garage recuperating from his ride 

to giVe baSfw 163 ^ 6 ? he 1086 ° n S ro ^ r yf«* and offered 
o grve battle. We came to his rescue. The next day, however, we 

had to leave Val, for we were going on a trip for ten days We 

protect llim M bcst thcy 

As our car came up the drive on return, a wild beast charged 
out snapping and barking as though he were going to tear the 
machme to pie ? s Val had recovered. He became a rtX 7 

buTZugh W he I? 8 the minute he recognized Mary, 

but though he accepted me he would have nothing to do with 

me. From the servants we learned that Val had mown strong 

nough a day or two after our departure to take on the neigh- 

ofTe S field SS Sm§ y ^ C ° IleCtiVeIy until he had become master 

One day we were all out on the terrace, and the dog was he- 
mg patted as he went from one guest to another; as he passed by 
me I too gave him an affectionate tap, whereupon he turned and 
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lit me in file face. Mary telephoned ^“^med tobfT^e'at 
find if file dog had had rabies so s, ^ ^ ^ y iav0 s h 0 ts for a 

deal of uncertainty, so to be saf , , . lt tack on me and 

eoap!, of weals. But at't t°.dn. tale 

became docile and friendly. W Vpnnel. We went out to 

Mm to the city and had to put him 1 < ' Qn suc j 1 & scene 

visit him a couple of times, bate rugged individual; 

thatitwas more than wecouldbean He acc epted 

he never gave m; he barked all g - n he ha j a l_ 

dre prison to which we ted^sen ^ ^ Lakh. I grew to 

most lost his voice, and he had certain y , , ] ie j t i iat 

like him better than any dog I evm knew, and whenlie W 

He was a terror to everybody but his tnenas, /poor 

them. The next year we got another collie, but 1* was a poo 
substitute. He was too aristocratic; he seemed a tepd d°fc ' 
fierce old Val. He was very handsome, however, an y 

’“Mother visitor from the West wa S a goofing Mend of 
Mary’s named Julia Trissell, who had once been a mofid 
Mary at Magnin s in Hollywood. Julia bad come Ea. - / 

of scene after a divorce. She lived with us all summer anc Iwasa 
great addition to the place, for she was a passiona e g 
md an interesting though ungrammatical conversational..* 
went to work at The Mannequin as Mary s partner, and while t 
institution continued to lose money, it lost it in a muc 1 
tinguished fashion from there on. 


One of the leading theatrical lawyers in New York is How¬ 
ard Reinheimer, of whom Oscar Hammerstein once said, l tit 
trouble with Howard is that he won’t take yes for an answer. In 
the fall of 1947 he called to ask if I would see two new producers 
of whom he thought very highly. Their names were Cy Feuer 
and Ernest Martin, and they had a property that t icy t ioug'i 
would interest me. It did indeed; they had acquired the rights to 
Charley’s Aunt and they had hired Frank Loesser to write the 
songs and Ray Bolger to play the leading part. They wanted me 
to ™akft the adaptation and direct it. I took fire immediately. 
Frank Loesser’s songs had already made him well known, al- 
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though he had never composed anything for the stage. At a party 
two years before this, I had heard Frank and his wife sing “Baby, 
It’s Cold Outside” with great success. I had called him the next 
day and tried unsuccessfully to induce him to do a musical with 
me, so of course, now I welcomed the chance to work with this 
man. I went out to the Coast for a conference and there we got 
started. Later Frank pointed out to me that in this show, which 
we called Where’s CharletjP (not a very good title), all the songs 
were kept in the production exactly as we planned them. Usually 
there is a great shifting around of numbers, but in this case the 
only changes were at the end of Act One, which was, I regret to 
say, a dream ballet, a number that was already beginning to be 
Passe. For the most part we all worked harmoniously on the show, 
though I do remember one evening in Philadelphia when there 
was a violent altercation. Loesser and I had assigned some solo 
parts to members of the chorus, and Feuer and Martin thought 
the voices were not good enough. At the height of the debate, 
Martin said, “We haven’t won an argument with you two yet 
and we re going to win this one.” This seemed a rather poor rea¬ 
son for malting a decision, but it also seemed a trivial matter for 
such a clash of wills and so they won this argument. 

During our married life, Mary had been hurt and angry at 
me from time to time because I was so remiss in the matter of an¬ 
niversaries, birthdays and other occasions which should he re¬ 
membered by any considerate husband. I had been free from 
such responsibilities for so many years that I was almost unaware 
of how one should act. The next summer, reminded by Florence, 
my trusty housekeeper, that Mrs. Abbott’s birthday was im¬ 
minent, I decided to make amends by having a big surprise party. 

I invited all the most attractive neighbors and felt that for once I 
was going to rise to the occasion. The natal day dawned and as it 
progressed, bright and sunny, with many events that had noth¬ 
ing to do with birthdays, Mary became more and more tense. She 
thought I had forgotten, and finally she launched a full-scale at¬ 
tack upon my callous negligence. In defense I had to scream back 
that indeed I had known about it and that I had even planned 
a party. Reconciliation, apology and love followed. We decided 
that at least we should put on a good show for those who were 
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supposed to surprise her, so that evening when the guests, accord¬ 
ing to time-honored routine, were hidden in the library, I de¬ 
scended the stairs with Mary, and for their benefit we engaged in 
a fine domestic argument which I am sure deceived everyone. 
After the cries of “Surprise, surprise” issued forth, we were all 
bright and merry. 

Mv old friend, Joe Kipness, who had been one of the produc¬ 
ers of //ig/i Button Shoes, recommended that I see a clever revue 
which was being performed at Catholic University. Walter Kerr, 
who was teaching at the college, and his wife Jean were the au¬ 
thors, and it had pleasant music by a professional, Jay Gomey. I 
journeyed down to Washington and found it well worth the trip. 
We decided to bring it in to Broadway under the title of Touch 
and Go, with Walter Kerr directing. Two of the amateur actors 
had seemed pretty good in their production, and the Kerrs 
wished to use them for the professional production. This proved 
to be disastrous and probably kept the review from being a much 
bigger hit. It did fairly well, however, and was a success later in 
London. One of my worst judgments about a theatrical effect 
took place in this show. The Kerrs had written a sketch about 
Cinderella in which the sound of a flushing toilet was the climax. 
To me this seemed vulgar, but they insisted on using it, and it 
got one of the biggest laughs I have ever heard in the theatre. 

Every time Mary and I had a row, I was thrown into a turmoil 
about a solution to our dilemma. On occasion I had suggested that 
wo have separate domiciles to be used as cyclone cellars to which 
we could escape from each other when things were not going 
well. Mary would have none of this. Each time we had a quarrel 
she was sure that it would never happen again; also, with what 
we men like to call feminine logic, she rather justified quarreling. 
She said it was healthy, that people who didn’t quarrel were just 
vegetables. Well, this vegetable reached the point where he knew 
that he couldn't bo happy in an atmosphere of such emotional vi¬ 
olence and in a low Machiavellian way he began to plan to do 
something about it. 

Mary had an opportunity to go to Sun Valley for two weeks 
to do some publicity pictures, and I urged her to accept. Shortly 
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after slie arrived tliere I sent her a letter saying that I loved her 
very much, but that to protect this love I'must be able to es¬ 
cape from the contentions which seemed to be an ineradicable 
part of it. Therefore, from now on I was now going to have a sepa¬ 
rate residence; when we were living in amity we would be to¬ 
gether, but if there was a quarrel, I would move out. Though it 
may seem cowardly of me to have taken this step behind Mary’s 
back, I knew that the only way I could make my ultimatum stick 
was to make it impossible for her to confront me in person and 
dissuade me. From that time on, I had an apartment at the Hamp¬ 
shire House and Mary had an apartment on Park Avenue, and 
this arrangement solved many of our problems. Knowing of this 
situation, my lawyer—or counselor, as those fellows like to be 
called these days—advised me to make a definite financial ar¬ 
rangement which would be on record in case we later got a di¬ 
vorce. I told him that there was not the slightest thought of di¬ 
vorce; that furthermore, if by some incredible chance there 
should be a divorce, Mary was too proud to take anything from 
me; that whenever we had a quarrel, the first thing she did was 
to leave all the jewelry I had ever given her on my dresser. Like 
doctors, lawyers look at life with cynical and, I'm afraid, realistic 
eyes. Mine didn’t argue with me; he was tolerant of my con¬ 
fidence in the groat love that existed between Mary and me, but 
he insisted that some definite, specific, and—in the eyes of the 
law ample sum be paid to her monthly. It was so done. 

Mary’s energies and imagination fastened on the idea of 
forming a company to produce television shows. I lent the or¬ 
ganization my name and put up the money to implement it They 
started out well, being, I think, the first ones to use game-playing 
as a television device. But quarreling set in, and the outfit fell 
apart. One of the members of this group was a bright young fel¬ 
low named Hal Prince, who had recently been graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania. I thought that he was somebody 
who ought to be developed and I hired him as assistant stage 
manager on the next show I worked on. 

, Tha W m 1 mer LeIand Hayward asked me to direct Call Mo 
Madam. Ethel Merman was the star, Paul Luk;u> was to be the 
leading man, the composer was Irving Berlin, and Lindsay and 
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Crouse were the authors. In other words there were a lot of big 
guns involved in this one. I remembered Lindsay as the quiet 
young man who had directed the road company of Dulcy so skill¬ 
fully. Crouse I had known for many years, both socially and as 
one of the authors of Gentlemen of the Press. 

As was customary, Jerome Robbins started work first with 
his dances, i le had conceived a big number about the wild men 
from tht* mountains coming down and dancing in the village. 
Eventually this number had to be jettisoned. Time and time again 
the ambitious dance eifort will fail, whereas something conceived 
for practical purposes and on the spur of the moment will be a 
success. This is equally true of songs. 

One morning during rehearsals, there being no authors 
around, I had to write a few words into the show. Before I had 
the time to explain the reason for this to Lindsay and Crouse, 
they walked into rehearsal. Lindsay listened to the new lines 
and then said in front of the cast, “Well, I hope we still have the 
same title.” It was an uncomfortable moment. I dismissed the com¬ 
pany and asked the authors to come out into the lobby with me. 
Alone with them I explained that I was working for the good of 
the show, that to do this I had to have a free hand, and that there 
must be no contention in front of the cast. They agreed, and 
henceforth rehearsals proceeded without incident. 

I have always found that in the theatre it is best to face and 
solve personality clashes without delay. Sometimes it cant be 
done, but with men of good will it should be easy. A misunder¬ 
standing is just what the word implies, and if the reason for it can 
be brought to light, the adjustment should not be difficult. In the 
above case, both parties were wrong. I must confess that one of 
my major defects as a director is an incurable impatience. I 
should have waited until I could consult with the authors about 
any new lines. On the other hand, Howard should not have 

sounded off before the cast. , 

During the tryout of Call Me Madam we discovered that we 
needed a new song to fill a certain spot in Act Two. I had been 
very much taken with one old song of Berlin’s called Sing Some- 
thm<* Simple,” which was done in counterpoint and which had a 
revival of popularity at this time. When I urged him to contrive 
something along those lines for this spot, Irving went back to the 
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hotel and disappeared for the day. Crouse had a room directly over 
Berlin’s and he, therefore, would give us reports from time to 
time about the music which floated up to him. Two mornings later 
he hurried into the theatre with a big grin and said gleefully, “I 
think he’s got something. I keep hearing the same tune over and 
over.” Indeed he had got something: that wonderful counterpoint 
melody called “You’re Not Sick, You’re Just in Love," with which 
Ethel Merman and Russell Nipe stopped the show every night. 

One day up in Boston I told Irving Berlin that I admired a 
melody he had used in the release (the middle part) of a certain 
song. “Oh, yes,” he said, “I’ve used that a lot of times.” When I 
asked him what he meant, he answered in that high voice of his, 
“Every composer’s only got five or six tunes.” I don’t quite under¬ 
stand this because it seems to me—and to most music lovers— 
that Irving Berlin has a thousand tunes, but he obviously meant 
what he said. 

Ethel Merman gave a beautiful performance on opening 
night and the show was a tremendous hit. Later on in the run, 
she got angry at Paul Lukas and wouldn’t look at him. Night: after 
night I would have to go backstage and give her notes telling her 
that she ought to look at the leading man during love scenes. She 
would agree blandly and would look at him for a couple of per¬ 
formances, but when I returned the next week I’d find her stand¬ 
ing there talking to the audience and leaving Lukas out on a 
imb all by himself. The audience didn’t seem to mind, however; 
only the theatre-wise knew the difference. 


Mary had remained great friends with Bob Fryer since the 
Ogunquit season, and now she told me that he had a property 
that she thought I ought to look into. Bob had acquired the mu¬ 
sical comedy rights to A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, and because he 
wanted to get started as a producer he was willing to accept a 
minor role m a partnership on this show. I took it over anti agreed 
to work on the book with Betty Smith, the author of tire original 
novel. We engaged Arthur Schwartz and Dorothy Fields to do the 
songs, and Leland Hayward took a large financial interest in the 
production and gave us some valuable advice. 

New Year’s Day, 1950, Mary and I were supposed to go to a 
big party given by Billy Rose on the Ziegfeld Roof. But at the 
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last moment, Mary became upset with me about something and 
refused to come, so I went alone in a very sulky mood. Later I 
went on to another party given by Lila King, who had worked 
for me as a singer in On the Town. When I asked her casually 
what she was planning to do next, she told me that she was go¬ 
ing to sing on a Moore-McCormack cruise ship going to South 
America. 1 gathered that the boat took a couple of dancers to give 
lessons, and a couple of singers, and these entertainers furnished 
a shipboard show. On the spur of the moment, and as a refuge 
from domestic contention, t decided to take that cruise. I had a 
lot of work to do on the hook of A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. Mary 
too, when I consulted her about it, approved of my taking this 
vacation. 

From experience I knew that a great peace always settles on 
my soul whenever I am on a ship at sea. There are an awful lot of 
porpoises between New York and Brazil, and I never grew tired 
of watching them leaping out of the water as we cut through the 
blue Caribbean. We arrived in Rio at carnival time and stayed 
there for three days. The harbor is just as dramatic as its pic¬ 
tures, the Copacabana is as attractive as you have been led to ex¬ 
pect, and always high above stands the gigantic statue of the 
Christus, looking more like some ancient pagan deity than like 
the author of the Sermon on the Mount. 

Night and day the streets were filled with marching, singing 
people in costumes. At first I thought that Brazil was loaded with 
homosexuals, because so many of the men wore women s clothes, 
but it was explained to me that most people were too poor to buy 
cloth for original costumes, and so the only way that they could 
dress up was to borrow clothes from the women of their families. 
Few were drunk on liquor, but everybody was drunk on the mu¬ 
sic and gaiety and on the little cans of ether which they squirted 
at each other. I wangled an invitation to the Municipal Ball, which 
was quite a swank affair. One thing that makes Brazilian parties 
attractive—or at least this particular party—is the singing. When 
we North Americans have a dance, our steps do not encourage 
the dancers to burst into song. But in Brazil they march rather 
than dance. They do a little jiggly step, very elusive and impos¬ 
sible for a clumsy Yanqui to capture at first try. They march 
around the room counter-clockwise, arms around each other, 
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four, eight or even sixteen abreast, all singing. Sometimes a 
woman jumps up on a pedestal and leads the others with arms 
outstretched. Everyone is in almost hysterically high spirits even 
though there is nothing to drink except a very sweet champagne 
and soda pop. (Apparently the upper classes don’t squirt ether 
at each other—they leave that for the hoi polloi.) 1 have never 
seen a more spontaneous outburst of good spirits, nor such an 
exuberant manifestation of the sheer joy of living. 

Brazil has frightfully poor people and frightfully rich people 
and it is dirty, disorderly and gay. I had paid very little attention 
to the itinerary of die cruise, but when l came on deck on the fol¬ 
lowing morning, I knew that we had entered an entirely differ¬ 
ent land of land. Here was no happy disorder; here was" a clean 
dock, ropes coiled, everything orderly and shipshape. No disor¬ 
ganized people were yelling at each other; everything was calm 
and businesslike. No one can be in Uruguay for long without find¬ 
ing it a very superior country—a country which I learned had 
had a practicing socialism for some fifty years, a country with a 
large middle class. Though they do not demonstrate fun in the 
hysterical way of the Latins, the Uruguayans have a very gay 
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Along about this time I did a television show. Offers had 
come to me to work in this medium before, but such opportuni¬ 
ties were always accompanied by options which would continue 
for years. I thought it would be a good idea to get some experi¬ 
ence in this field but I wanted to be free to return to the theatre 
whenever I wished. Now came the chance to be the master of 
ceremonies and director of a half-hour program to be known as 
the U. S. Rubber Showcase. There were no options attached, and 
I accepted. It was a variety show, and though some programs 
turned out well, most of them were mediocre. I didn’t learn as 
much as I had hoped to, but I had some interesting experiences. 

The position of the advertising agencies in the television 
world is an astounding one. How can they be entrusted with such 
power when they know so little? Their business is dealing with 
words, and yet in many cases they seem only half educated. I do 
not quibble with their split infinitives or the use of “like” for “as”; 
perhaps “grammarwise” they are ahead of the times and usage 
will prove them correct. But why doesn’t somebody in one of 
these giant organizations refer to a dictionary sometime? My 
favorite hate in vulgar pronunciation is saying egg for x—lugzury, 
eggcluzive. 

One of the most interesting personalities to perform on this 
program was Ezio Pinza. We had three other fine singers on the 
program with him, and then a quartet by Mozart. For a lighter 
moment I devised a scene portraying the kind of church social I 
remembered in Hamburg. Pinza sang “Asleep in the Deep,” and 
then the mixed quartet rendered a hymn such as I had heard at 
my grandfather’s funeral. 

Now Pinza was celebrated not only as a great basso, but as a 
great lover. In general, men who pinch women are frustrated 
males who have to steal favors because so few women offer them 
any. This was not the case with Ezio; many women were mad 
for him, but despite this he continued his relentless search. The 
girls in South Pacific had many a humorous episode to relate and 
there were continual rumors of his unrelenting—and unsuccess¬ 
ful—pursuit of Mary Martin. 

I had looked forward to meeting Pinza, and I found him to be 
a man of great charm and warmth—and also that the rumors 
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about him were true. In die mixed-quartet number, the alto was a 
woman of about two hundred and fifty pounds who had a very 
pretty face. One afternoon during rehearsal die quartet was 
seated on a bench when the fat lady let out a piercing scream 
and jumped to her feet. A roar of comprehending laughter went 
up from the rest of us, while Pinza sat there looking smug and not 
at all embarrassed. I said, “I always heard that about you. Now 
I know.” 

“We’re old friends,” said die contralto. 


That fall of 1952 Bob Fryer came to me and said, “At last I 
have a chance to become a producer on my own. I have a great 
property and a great star and all I need is you to direct it." 

“What is it?” 

“A musical version of My Sister Eileen. And Rosalind 
says . . 

“I read it two years ago. I didn’t like it.” 

“The authors are willing to rewrite.” 

“They weren’t two years ago.” 

Jlhey are now and want you to work with them.” 

“Can Rosalind Russell sing?” 

“Sure, she used to be in musicals before she went to Holly¬ 
wood. } 


“And she’ll really do it?” 

“She will if you will.” 

Joseph Fields and Jerome Chodorov proved to be both amica¬ 
ble and inventive, and by the end of summer they had what 
seemed to me a very good musical-comedy }>ook. In the mean¬ 
time, however, die men who had been engaged to do the songs 
did not seem to have made the same progress. At the last minute 
with the rehearsal date approaching, we—and by this time “we” 
included Rosalind Russell—felt it absolutely essential to secure a 
new composer and a new lyricist. In this dilemma I turned to my 
old friends Betty Comden and Adolph Green. They road the 
book and liked it, and they suggested getting Leonard Bernstein 
to wnte the music. It seemed that he had just finished a sym- 
phony tour and was in the mood for some creative labor. The 
tiiree of them started working at a furious pace. Nearly every 
day they had something new to show me. We went ahead with 
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our casting and hired a newcomer named Edie Adams for Eileen, 
and that talented photographer-actor, Chris Alexander, for the 
part of Frank Lippencott. It was a good cast. 

But now the nature of our play began to change. Bernstein, 
Comden and Green were sophisticated writers whose emphasis 
was inescapably on satire rather than on sentiment. Fields and 
Chodorov were distressed at the turn the show was taking. Such 
dissonances as “The Wrong-Note Rag” were most distasteful to 
diem, far from the mood which they had envisioned for their 
musical. They clung tenaciously to the old theatre they knew. 
There was more hysterical debate, more acrimony, more tension 
and more screaming connected with this play than with any 
other show I was ever involved with. 

All authors are neurotic. I’ll go even further: everybody in 
the creative side of the theatre is neurotic. The reason is obvious. 
A child who has a happy, carefree, extroverted childhood does 
not turn his thoughts inward, does not stimulate his imagination 
with another world in order to escape from this one. It is the boy 
or girl with troubles who is thrown back upon himself, who lives 
in a fantasy world, who develops an ability and talent for the 
make-believe. Generally, however, the neuroses are under con¬ 
trol and a certain objectivity is in command until the produc¬ 
tion is launched. 

But in this show emotions dominated almost from the nrst 
day. The climax came at the dress rehearsal, always the most 
devastating moment in the production of a play. It is the moment 
when you see everything up there in cold reality; when you have 
to face what the show is-and face it without the response of an 
audience—instead of seeing what you would like to have it be. 
Although I know that this ordeal is coming and although I make a 
great effort to steel myself against it, I always suffer a frightful 
depression from the anticlimax. In this case, on the night before 
we were to open in New Haven, Fields and Chodorov had the 
worst case of dress-rehearsalitis that I ever saw in my life. In their 
panic they turned upon the rest of us and reviled the play and 
what had been done to it. The whole show was lousy and it was 
doomed to terrible failure. Tilings must be changed. Not later 
Right now! Numbers should be changed before tomorrow night! 
We sat in that cold, empty theatre after that rehearsal, our quar- 
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rels out in the open, our voices penetrating to the deepest base¬ 
ment dressing room, shouting, arguing, name-calling. Obscenities 
filled the air. 

As the director I could not have made changes at this point 
even if I had approved of them. Any such decision would have 
thrown the cast into such confusion that our opening night would 
have inevitably become a shambles. I finally concluded the de¬ 
bate by walking out on it. 

We opened, we were a hit, and we sold out in New Haven 
even though Rosalind Russell was ill and the understudy had to 
play for three performances. Later on in Boston, Jerry Robbins 
came to the rescue once again and helped to complete some of 
the numbers. By the time Wonderful Town reached New York it 
was a very slick show indeed, and it deserved the big success 
which awaited it. However, amity was never completely restored 
among all of us. Sometimes a success will make all problems dis¬ 
appear, all differences evaporate, but in this case the antagonism 
between the writers of the book and all the rest of us continued. 
They were in the enemy camp and they never fraternized with us.' 


After this show Mary and I took a cruise to Venezuela, 
around the Carribbean and back. The ship was filled with seasick 
honeymooners, and there weren’t any porpoises to be seen on this 
run, but we had a very pleasant voyage. On the first day out, we 
played a game of chess, a game which I had taught Mary reluc¬ 
tantly because I didn’t believe that women could comprehend the 
intricacies of its logic. Now she said to me, “You know, I can 
really beat you at chess.” When I laughed it off she proposed a 
wager and so we decided to play the best out of fifteen games. 
When I won only two out of fifteen I was surprised and very 
1 tilou g ht ^ 1 either ought to give up chess or get a 

But our divorce came in a very different fashion. We had a 
most amfcable winter; my retreat over at the Hampshire House 
had hardly been used at all. Then, since I was deep in rehearsals 
of a new play, Mary thought that she would like to go to Paris. 
T®, ^several trips, usually with Julia Trissell, and she 
always returned with a lot of new clothes and one charming 
young unhousebroken French poodle, which in due time would 
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be given away. Sometimes other matters were secretly accom¬ 
plished, such as an operation on a perfectly cute nose, or a trial 
at dyeing her hair red, but she was always glad to be back and 
gay and happy over her adventures. 

This particular trip was made with three women who were 
dress buyers. I stayed in the apartment on Park Avenue, re¬ 
hearsed the show all day and usually had a girl for dinner at 
night. When at last Mary returned from Paris, she was not as gay 
and enthusiastic as usual. In fact she seemed to me to be mysteri¬ 
ous. Indeed* my intuition had not deceived me; there was mys¬ 
tery. Mary had had me watched while she was away. It had 
never occurred to me that a man whose wife was in Paris going 
to parties and having a fine time was supposed to be in an isola¬ 
tion booth at home. In fact, although I had really considered my¬ 
self a free agent since our semi-separation two years previously, 
there had been nothing during this interval that I would have 
made an effort to hide. We argued the point. This time Mary was 
different—there was no anger; she was almost sweetly tolerant of 
me. I felt that she had been influenced by someone, and as the 
discussion developed, I became convinced that the three women 
with whom she had been traveling had talked to her about her 
rights and instructed her about “handling” the situation. Mary 
told me that while she was greatly distressed at my conduct, she 
was willing to forgive all if I would agree to certain new condi¬ 
tions in our domestic arrangement. I must agree to sell my house 
in the country and get a new one of her choosing; she was to 
have her own car; she was to be in charge of the servants. I re¬ 
plied that if she could show me a better house, I would be willing 
to change; that she could have her own car as soon as she got 
a driver s license; but that as far as the servants are concerned, I 
would not give her control over them. She would fire them, and 
then get another set of servants, and then she would fire them, 
and it would go on indefinitely. She had proven that she could not 
get along with the servants; these people were my trusted friends, 
had worked for me for years and I could not throw them out. Very 
well, then she would not forgive me. She rushed upstairs to make 
her report to Julie Trissell, who lived in the apartment on the 
floor above. 

Our play was ready to go out of town and I left for New 
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Haven a day later. On the afternoon of the first matinee, Mary 
and some companions appeared, and as soon as the show was 
over she asked to see me. After telling me that the show was no 
good, she wanted to know if I had decided to accept her ulti¬ 
matum. I said no. A beautiful woman was seen leaving the 
Shubert Theatre a little glassy-eyed, bumping into a few people. 
She went straight to California, and on her return a month later, 
she announced over the telephone that she wanted a divorce. 

My wife, who had always been so hypersensitive about tak- 
ing anything in the past, returned no jewelry on this occasion. 
A change had taken place. Like so many American women good 
and true, it seemed that she had decided to make this a profitable 
operation. When I talked to her and attempted to point out that 
some adjustment could be made in our mutual way of living 
which would not involve the messiness of a divorce, she said 
calmly, “Let the lawyers handle that, dear, let the lawyers handle 
it.” It turned out that she had indeed already put her affairs into 
the hands of one of the big divorce specialists, Louis Nizer. 

One pleasant summer day Edward E. Colton, my attomey- 
at-law, phoned me in the country to report some bad news. Eddie 
is a cheerful fellow who sometimes gives the impression that he 
thinks bad news is good clean fun which causes him no particu¬ 
lar pain to dish out, and that if you’re half a man, you should be 
able to take it—and furthermore, that even if it hurts, it is good 
for you. He told me that Nizer had called to say that his client was 
willing to settle out of court for one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars cash, forty thousand dollars a year, suitable payments if 
she married again, and so on and so forth. Eddie went on to say 
that these were just asking terms and that he felt hopeful that we 
could do better, but that he wanted to apprise me of the situation. 

Abbott was depressed. 

There was another cause for depression at that time. When 
we made a picture of Kiss and Tell , we did so on a capital-gains 
setup. The government was now contesting that arrangement, 
claiming that we should pay the tax as income, not as capital 
gams. If Uncle Sam won, this would give me a personal assess¬ 
ment of several hundred thousand dollars; moreover, I would feel 
responsible for moneys to be collected from various backers, es¬ 
pecially some of my relatives, who I knew had long ago spent 
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the money and who would be hard put to meet such assessments. 

Our hero didn’t face these impending financial calamities 
with all the urbanity that one might desire. In fact, he went 
about complaining to the world and giving his side of the story 
to anyone who would listen, until finally Bill Paley said, “What 
are you worrying about? It’s only that green stuff you take out of 
a box.” 

I felt as though I had committed some criminal negligence. 
Here I was, a man who had always tried to be cautious and fore- 
sighted, a man well aware of the pitfalls inherent in both the the¬ 
atre and matrimony, who was caught off guard by both institu¬ 
tions. I could blame my advisers for the Kiss and Tell mess, but 
whom could I blame for my domestic situation? 

By nature I am optimistic, and in a day or so I began to feel 
that life wasn’t so bad after all; that, as my mother always used 
to say when she was comforting me, “Ten years from now you 
won’t know the difference;” that a great many worse things had 
happened to me—being sick, for instance. I began to regard my 
dilemmas as interesting antagonists and to think about solutions 
to them. 

The Kiss and Tell case was going into the courts in Cali¬ 
fornia. There was nothing I could do except trust the lawyers. The 
divorce, on the other hand, began to be rather an interesting busi¬ 
ness, subject to much plotting and many conferences with Eddie 
Colton. Naively, I had thought that as soon as I calmed down, I 
would be able to reach some amicable adjustment with Mary. 
Usually, she recovered from any disagreement in two days; this, 
however, had become a matter of weeks and weeks. When we 
met I used all the persuasion at my command. But it didn t work; 
some influence stronger than mine was at work upon her and she 
was firmly decided upon this course of action. 

Colton’s instructions were melodramatic. Change the locks 
on all my doors, he told me; be careful of my conduct I was 
probably being trailed. He gave me a long briefing on the tech¬ 
niques of getting a divorce in the legally backward State of New 
York—and on the possibilities of successful defense, the chances 
of a settlement, the chance of a trial and the consequent embar¬ 
rassment, what constituted adultery in the eyes of the law, what 
constituted condoning of the same. What idiots law-makers have 
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been! How preoccupied with copulation, how little interested in 

kindness. 

I began to take an interest in the contest. “Let the lawyers 
settle it,” Mary had said. So be it. It became a kind of game with 
me. I was living at the Hampshire House, and 1 would walk 
through the Essex Hotel next door which has a long lobby extend¬ 
ing from Fifty-ninth to Fifty-eighth Street through which' it would 
almost be impossible for a man to follow without being observed. 
My other device was to go to the Imperial Theatre where' Call Me 
Madam was playing and to enter the stage; door on Forty-sixth 
Street. Knowing that no detective could get by the doorman, I 
would walk through the theatre and out tlu; lobby entrance on 
Forty-fifth Street feeling very much like a character in a paper¬ 
back novel. 1 


Finally there came the afternoon for man and wife, backed 
by their respective legal advisers—or perhaps I should say, led 
by them—to meet. Colton and I went down to Nizer’s office It 
was a very elegant place-rich, but in good taste, as befits so suc¬ 
cessful a man. Nizer is a small man, and like so many of his stature, 
he apparently craved large surroundings. The little man sat be¬ 
hind a very large desk, looking to me much like a confident snider 
waiting for his prey. Now 1 don’t know how Louis Nizer looks to 
those whom he is defending—say John Henry Faulk or Quentin 
Reynolds—probably like a steel spring of righteousness,’ but I 
saw him from a different angle. 

Nizer had kinky black hair, bright eyes and a face that I 
thought crafty. He had personality and, when he wanted to ex¬ 
ercise it, a great deal of charm. He would turn on the charm for a 
minute and then turn tough; he alternated the winning manner 
with the menacing one, and I felt that I was being given notice 
that I had two choices: I could lose pleasantly, or 1 could lose un¬ 
pleasantly. 

After a bit, we were led down a corridor to another office— 
deeper into the web, as it were. There another lawyer appeared 
with Mary who looked like a cover of Vogue-chic and elegant. 
She was calm, almost regal. The talk proceeded pleasantly-every- 
one was trying to sound very reasonablcs-though I do recall that 
at one point Ma^ became agitated as she produced her version 
or L Affaire Garbage Pail. 
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In kindly tones, Mr. Nizer pointed out to me that I was an old 
man about to die, and that I might just as well give this beauti¬ 
ful and deserving creature a good chunk of money. Mr. Colton 
then replied in his own smiling, rational way with a lot of double 
talk. He pointed out that under the Provision W, Subdivision X, 
of the Supreme Court Decision of Y, the defendant had already 
established income which had been agreed upon previously in 
pursuant of District Court Decision Z, and that he would con¬ 
tinue to give her the income which had been ipso facto estab¬ 
lished. The deciding issues in this debate were not spoken at any 
time. I won’t bore my readers with the sordid financial details, 
but both the innocent young San Diego maiden and the lecherous 
old theatrical character came out of the affair without too much 
damage. 

I would not want to relive the five stormy years of my sec¬ 
ond marriage, but on the other hand I do not regret them. I’m glad 
it happened; in fact, I think it was inevitable. I was in a mood 
to change my life; had I not married Mary, I would probably have 
married someone else—perhaps someone less emotional, but also 
perhaps a lot less interesting. For though our emotions and 
moods were multifarious and violent, one thing to be said about 
our relationship was that it was never, never boring. 

A little later the government lost its case against Kiss and 
Tell, and promptly went about changing the laws in order to pre¬ 
vent others from producing pictures under the same tax setup. 
But I was saved. 

So it seems Mother was right. Ten years from then it didn t 
make any difference. Perhaps statistics would show that most 
calamities never happen. 




IPcxrt Six 




r BAD ENTERED marruoe seeking a peaceful haven, and now T re¬ 
entered bachelorhood for the same reason. And I found it. Today 
my hfo is very pleasant indeed. 

Ea ch of us has different needs. One of mine is to live simply 
I luce to be alone occasionally, and I dread complications and 

K V °l.wT tS ' , N< Tr f hacl n ° ru ‘- 1 awokc »n the morning and 
breathed deeply of freedom. I had not sought it, but since it had 

happened to me I found it good. I discovered that I had no hang¬ 
over of bitterness toward Mary; in fact, after the divorce I took 
her out occasionally. I remember that we went to the Tennis Ball 
at Forest Hills, but our being together produced so many sly 
comments from the bystanders and the columnists that I found 
myself embarrassed and self-conscious. Gradually we saw less 
and less of each other. 7 

,1 . In meantime > 1 was fortunately busy with a number of 
things. One day I received a call from Dick Rodgers inquiring 
about my political convictions and hoping that I was a Democrat 
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I was, as a matter of fact, much less interested in politics than my 
friends told me I should be, but whatever political prejudices I 
did have (and I think politics is seventy percent prejudice and 
thirty percent opinion) were for the Republicans. In my youth I 
had heard over and over that the Grand Old Party was the life 
blood of the nation. The superior people were Republicans; the 
inferior ones were Democrats. Moreover, I felt admiration and a 
warm loyalty for Eisenhower. I had seen Ike in person only once; 
he made a speech at the Dutch Treat Club and his transparent 
goodness and sincerity came across so strongly that I would 
gladly have taken a banner and followed him at that moment. 

As the 1952 campaign progressed, however, Eisenhower did 
not seem to fulfill the picture I had formed. His point of view 
seemed to become dimmed; he seemed to be speaking what the 
politicians wrote for him, rather than his own thoughts. He in¬ 
dulged in all the broad, meaningless generalities characteristic 
of political utterances, and for me he became a pawn being 
pushed around by the professionals. At the same time Stevenson 
was electrifying the liberals of the country with his fresh, inspir¬ 
ing, eloquent and forthright words. 

Rodgers asked me to take charge of the Stevenson rally at 
Madison Square Garden which was to be a climax of his campaign. 
I accepted—and my subsequent contact with some of the local 
Tammany politicians was enough to turn me back to the Republi¬ 
can Party forever. I might add that my associates, most of whom 
were violently emotional Democrats, grew to despise their local 
co-workers as much as I did. Why did we despise them? Because 
they didn’t give a damn about Stevenson, or principles, or any¬ 
thing beyond their petty power on a local level. Our conflicting 
attitudes had a head-on collision on the night of the big rally. We 
had planned that two hours of entertainment and speeches were 
to be broadcast locally prior to the entrance of Governor Stevenson 
at ten at which time we went on a national hookup. The 
speakers had been allocated five minutes each, but in common 
with most people who love to appear in public, they were under 
the ever so false impression that the longer they stayed on stage 
the better they were. Thus, they drooled along with their seem¬ 
ingly endless, repetitive platitudes, each of them taking seven 
or eight minutes instead of five. We were going to be way over- 
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time, and so we sent panicky instructions to speed up. Mrs. Roose¬ 
velt and Averell Harriman shortened their prepared talks, but 
none of the others complied. 

To be present when Mrs. Roosevelt made her entrance at a 
large political gathering was a great experience. The crowd had 
been huzzahing, applauding and being its noisy self, when sud¬ 
denly there was a different sound—a warm, deep sound. It grew. 
It grew to a joyous roar as the knowledge that she was entering 
spread through the auditorium. Now it was sincere—it was from 
deep inside. The People loved her. Then while this roar of 
admiration, respect and affection swelled around her, this large, 
plain, fearless woman walked slowly, almost gently to her seat, 
the image of goodness and security to them. It warmed the heart! 

But to get back to the bad guys. The last speech before Adlai 
went on the air was delivered by John Cashmere, President of 
the Borough of Brooklyn. We sent word that he would have to 
wind up by ten o'clock. Then a red-faced politician with thin lips 
and a pale blue eye stuck his head over the platform to say a few 
trenchant words to our little committee, which was gathered 
around the instrument panel below the platform level. Alan 
Lemer, Joe Mankiewicz, Herman Wouk and I went I think on duty 
at the time. He delivered a tight-lipped threat that we better not 
cut off his man and departed. Several messages went back and 
forth, and in the meantime Cashmore ground on and on, showing 
not the slightest sign of speeding up or of cooperating in any way. 
Again we sent word that we would have to turn off the mike at 
the appointed hour; again Redfaee appeared and summoned me 
with a menacing crook of his finger. When I didn’t move he came 
down the ladder and asked us in more placating tones to be rea¬ 
sonable. We explained that the object of the rally was to get 
Stevenson’s speech before the nation, and that we intended to do 
so. He retired grimly to confer with a row of political figures sit¬ 
ting on the platform. Ten o’clock arrived. Cashmere was carrying 
on louder than ever and showing no sign of concluding his* ha- 
langue. We turned off the spotlight and we turned off the micro¬ 
phone. Cashmore raised his voice, he screamed, he ranted, hut 
he had become only a vague, gesticulating figure indulging in 
frantic pantomime, for the crowd was now buzzing with wonder 
at these strange goings on—and with anticipation of the entrance 
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of the candidate himself. Cashmore rushed down to Stevenson’s 
dressing room, grabbed him by the arm as he was about to make 
his entrance and made his complaints. As a result, before he went 
into his prepared address, the Governor made a humorous 
apology because we had cut this man off the air. Politics seem so 
debasing. Even the statesmen have to be infected with its com¬ 
promises if they are to play the game. 


That same winter, Dick Rodgers called me again. He asked 
if I would read a new script which he and Oscar Hammerstein 
were going to produce with a view, if I liked it, of my becoming 
its director. Of course, I was eager to do so. 

Since my last business dealings with Dick, he and Oscar had 
become almost an institution. They had written and produced 
one long-run musical after another. I had never worked with Os¬ 
car, hut l had become acquainted with him by serving on those 
inevitable committees, and 1 had admired his seeming objectivity 
toward life and his calm, poised way. His sense of humor about 
himself appealed to me; once, in taking one of those large ads in 
Variety which becomes the obligation of people in the theatre, he 
listed his failures instead of all his successes, and had printed in 
bold type at the bottom, “We’ve done it before and we can do it 
again." I also liked the story Leland Hayward once told me about 
him. It seems that Oscar was trying out a new show in New 
Haven. About halfway through the first performance he realized 
that ho was involved in a sure failure, so he went out to the 


nearby park and started working on a new play. 

The script of Mo and Juliet arrived. It was melodramatic and 
sentimental, and I didn’t like it. I had picked it up with high hopes 
but what 1 read seemed shoddy. Stiff, these were smart fellows, 
and 1 could be wrong. Also, there was an unknown factor in the 
script: this was a backstage play and some of the action was to be 
done, in dance, portraying the play within the play which was 
supposedly taking place on the stage, and in which the characters 
were involved as actors. This play within the play was hardly 
described at all, but remembering Rodgers’ ‘‘Slaughter on Tenth 
Avenue” 1 had visions of magic moments. On the other hand they 
had engaged a routine, old-fashioned choreographer, Bob Alton, 
to do this work, not George Balanchine. Still, despite all my 
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doubts, I did not feel I could afford to turn down an opportunity to 
work with these men. The three of us met and discussed the cast 
and the script. Oscar said, “Take it home, cut it, make notes, treat 
it as ruthlessly as though it were your own.” I did and in die main 
my cuts were accepted. 

We began auditions. For the actor this is an agonizing or¬ 
deal. If he is a performer of experience, it is humiliating to be 
forced to sell himself again; if he is inexperienced, he fools that 
his whole future hangs on tlxo.se few precious moments there 
on that badly lighted stage with no audience save a few cold¬ 
faced men slumping in their seats. 

And while were on this subject I would like to give soma ad¬ 
vice to young actors and actresses who are auditioning for a job 
in the theatre. Don’t think if you sing a long song, you are going 
to be more effective than with a short song. Don't think that when 
you’re asked to sing one chorus if you slip in a lot of special ma¬ 
terial you’re making a good impression. You art* not. The director 
can tell in a very few moments whether or not you are possible for 
the purposes he has in mind. But if you drag out your audition 
interminably, you may create such a boring impression that 
none of those listening will ever want to see you again. 1 >o what 
you aie asked to do and do it as well as you can, and give others 
the credit for having intelligence enough to appreciate your mer¬ 
its. 

Clarence Day once wrote a little book speculating upon 
the nature of the human race had it evolved from some other 
species such as cats or pachyderms, instead of the chattering 
monkeys. Our similarity to the latter is remarkable. We talk aim¬ 
lessly just for the pleasure of talking and we talk too much. We 
substitute quantity for quality and we feel important if we have 
talked a great deal, without giving any thought to the worth of 
what we have said. This instinct is not confined to a group of 
gabby women endlessly repeating their own experiences, inter- 
rupting each other, with scarcely even a pretext of listening to 
what another says; the same symptoms art: to be found in the 
judge, or the lawyer or the writer, and those raconteurs—-the men 
who tell you stories, each one drawn out a little longer before it 
gets to the point. Is it any wonder, when senators and gen¬ 
erals and civic leaders are so fascinated by the sound of them- 
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selves, that actors, our emotional citizens, stay on the stage too 
long? It seems as though a nightclub performer never knows 
enough to get off while he is still exciting to his audience. He 
can’t be objective enough to realize that the applause has now 
become polite and has ceased to be enthusiastic. Actors are well 
aware of this weakness and they often speak of a rival as being 
“on too long” but they seldom have the objectivity to see the 
same Haw in their own techniques. 

At auditions l am always scrupulously polite to the actor, no 
matter how bad he is, as long as he stays within the prescribed 
bounds, but if he cheats and goes on and on, I interrupt him. Of 
course there are times when you want to hear more. Sometimes 
the actor will show talent but be suited for an entirely different 
part than the one for which he is auditioning. Then you must 
give him a different type of thing to do in order to find out. Some¬ 
times, too. the actor will be so marvelous that you can’t believe 
your good fortune and you have him do more just to reassure 
yourself and your associates. 

At any rate, I think that Dick made up his mind at auditions 
as quickly as I did, but he was much more paternalistic in his atti¬ 
tude toward the performer. He would often talk to an actor or an 
actress in a warm, personal way, and would advise or reassure 
them I le had a bedside manner. He showed a sympathetic in¬ 
terest in the case as he cased them on their way. I was perhaps 
inclined to be an IBM machine, while he was the family doctor. 

Oscar maintained an Olympian aloofness and calm through¬ 
out the proceedings. He had very definite and fixed opinions, but 
he took his time about asserting them. Only once did I see any 
crack in his placidity. Walking into rehearsal one day, he heard 
the leading lady singing tire wrong words to one of his lyrics. He 
reproved her in no uncertain terms; for a few moments lightning 
flashed and there was ominous thunder from Mount Olympus. 

At that time Rodgers and Hammerstein seemed to me, and 
I think to everyone, to be at the height of their careers, and I 
think they seemed that way to themselves. Sure. Unassailab e. 
Everything they had done since Oklahoma, with the exception 
of Allegro, had been a success; but unforeseen by any of us, they 
were in fact about to have troubles. That cycle in the affairs of all 
men and women, from the high to the low, was beginning to op- 
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erate. Me and Juliet was to be a failure, and it was to be followed 
by another. Sometimes when the same thing has happened to me, 
I have thought in retrospect that I had grown too sure of myself! 
Were they? I don’t know. 

This team had one weakness: they craved publicity. I had 
always been aware that they gave themselves prominent billing 
in large type, but this was justified on practical grounds—their 
names sold tickets. But working with them every clay 1 became 
aware of how important drey felt it was to keep their names be¬ 
fore the public. They employed not only the usual press agent for 
each production but another man whose sole task was to secure 
publicity for them personally on a country-wide basis. 

Dick and Oscar worked together with perfect understanding. 
Each respected the other not only as a person but as a workman, 
and I think that each made a very conscious effort not to jeopard¬ 
ize the relationship. Each had a town house and a country place, 
and each had a beautiful, elegantly dressed wife; named Doro¬ 
thy. They exchanged gifts, went to the same parties, and at work 
were congenial and tactful with each other. They also shared the 
same political views and espoused the same causes in various 
degrees, though Dick did not lend las name to causes with any¬ 
thing like the prolificacy of his partner. Oscar seemed to have'a 
passion for being on committees, and his name was associated 
with almost every money-raising venture that came along. Mv ad¬ 
miration °f him led me into brief endorsements of such causes 
as the World Federalists; but after a while causes seemed to me 
words rather than accomplishments, my fervor evaporated and 
I joined the boys on the fence. 

Dick, who later proved that he could work with other Ivrio 
writers, or could function successfully alone, had in those days 
quite a feeling of dependence on his collaborators. I knew he 
had been inordinately tolerant of Larry Hart’s irresponsibility- 
partly because he was fond of him, but also because he felt that 
he needed him. Now, having achieved even greater success with 
Oscar, he cherished him. One day he said to me, "I never want to 
have another collaborator as long as I live.” 

Each collaborator had affected Rodgers’ work. Oddly 
enough, the shy, insecure, maladjusted Hart was a much more 
sophisticated writer than the mature, assured, poised Hammer- 
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stein. Hart saw everything fancifuEy. His tongue was in his cheek, 
his poetry was light and airy. He saw love dancing on the ceiling. 
Oscar saw it across a crowded room. Dick’s music took on a more 
solid, earthy character when he began to work with Hammer- 
stein. The hits Rodgers wrote with Hammerstein were much big¬ 
ger than those with Hart, and the financial reward was also much 
bigger. The solid meat is more popular than the souffle. To be 
sure, there was another factor: the shows done with Hart were 
produced in the depression era, when a musical that ran a full 
season was a big hit, while those done with Hammerstein oc¬ 
curred in a boom period when many musicals ran for two years 


ui JUUUJLO. 

The songs that the great team had written for Me and Juliet 
were not their best. They were too talented to write a bad score, 
but it was not top-drawer Rodgers and Hammerstein. Some of 
Dick’s music was lovely—it has to be if he writes it. He brought 
that beautiful tango from “Victory at Sea” into the score, but I 
felt that its title, “No Other Love Have I,” was pretentious. 

What fatally handicapped the play, however, was the nebu¬ 
lous play within a play. No one had thought it out; Oscar who 
wrote the book, was almost sphinxlike about it. He probably 
hoped that the choreographer would invent something, but Alton, 
completely at a loss, just devised some Altonesque dances. The 
audience was baffled and indifferent at these interpolations; the 
story was lost during them and could not continue effectively 


thereafter. _ , . _ 

Me and Juliet did not fail violently—its advance sale was too 

large for that—it just died gently. WhEe it was still 
suggested to Rodgers that we revive On Your Toes. At first Dick 
reacted with caution, but he finaUy agreed. It did not have a long 
run, however, so my reunion with Rodgers was not as fruitful a 

one as I would have wished. 


Even as this association was fizzling out, a great new senes 
of hits and a pleasant working relationship were awaitogm 
Bobby Griffith, who was now stage manager oi Wonderful Tow 
wanted to become a producer. I must confess that I had n ° t ^ 
aware of this; I, who had helped to forward the career of so many 
actors, had supposed that my stage manager was con en 
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just what he was. But now he came to me with an idea. He 
had read a book by Richard Bissell called 7.'* Cents, which he 
thought would make a musical comedy. He had talked the idea 
over with Hal Prince, who was acting as his assistant, and Hal 
shared his enthusiasm. Together they consulted Rosalind Rus¬ 
sell, and she told them that her husband, Frederick Brisson, would 
be willing to raise half the money if they took him in as their 
partner. They agreed. 

At first I was not optimistic. I was not against the project, but 
I was not for it either, and since I was at the moment involved in 
something else, I did not feed that I wanted to do the adaptation. 
However, I did wish to help, and I began to have interviews with 
several authors in the hope that some good writer would accept 
the assignment. Others seemed to be even more shy of the ma¬ 
terial than I was; they felt that a garment factory and a strike was 
too serious and controversial a subject for a jolly musical. It was 
after a luncheon with Abe Burrows at the Harvard Club, where I 
had again failed to enlist an author, that as a result of my argu¬ 
ment to Abe I began to see a new plot development. 

There are playwrights I know who, given a set of characters 
and an idea, will start writing without knowing exactly where 
their plot is going, but my whole training and experience makes 
me place construction, or story lint), first, and words second. A 
playwright seems to me like an architect—-he must know what 
the whole building is like before he begins, and he must put up 
the iron girders first anti then after the unadorned frame* is stawl- 
ing begin to add the tilings that show. A novelist can afford to 
wander, but just let the playwright bring in a new set of unre¬ 
lated characters in the middle of Act Two and see what happens 
to him* 

Many good plays are diffuse plays, but the big hits have 
unity. The difference between the passable success and the smash 

hit is that the latter never lets down—that in it each scene leads 
to the next with interest, so that when it is over there is a feeling 
of wanting more, a feeling that no matter how long the show is 
it has been a short evening. 

Walking up Fifth Avenue that day I thought of die title, The 
Pajama Game, almost in the same moment that I thought of the 
subplot, and I hurried back to the office and told Bobby and Hal 
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that if they would get Bissell to come on from the West, I would 
collaborate with him in writing the book. 

Bissell is a Harvard man and one of the smartest fellows you 
ever saw, but for reasons best known to himself he likes to play 
the part of a hick and a Midwestern eccentric. He arrived at our 
office wearing a checkered vest, dirty white buckskin shoes and 
speaking in a high nasal Western voice. We all took to him im¬ 
mediately. He was groat fun; what is more, he turned out to be a 
good playwright. 

We approached several established composers about writing 
the music, but they were all afraid of it and felt that either it 
would be pedestrian because it was about a pajama factory and 
a strike, or that it would be so controversial that it would get them 
into trouble. Frank Loesser turned us down, but he liked the 
property and he suggested two proteges of his named Adler and 
Ross. They agreed to write five songs on speculation. They did 
and we signed a contract. 

We tried to get Jerome Robbins to do the choreography but 
he couldn't; ho did, however, recommend a newcomer named 
Bob Fosse. When rehearsals started Fosse did excellent work on 
many of the numbers, but later he needed help and Robbins was 


called in. , , „ , 

A new career began for Fosse as it did for Adler and Ross, 

for Brisson, Griffith and Prince, for Bissell and for various mem¬ 
bers of the cast. The established actors like John Raitt, Eddie Foy, 
Tr and [unis Paige benefited, but not in the same proportion as a 
newcomer like Carol Haney, not to mention the one now known 
best of all, Shirley MacLaine. Carol came from the Coast to be our 
principal dancer, but she showed such comic ability that Bissell 
and 1 wrote her a new part during the rehearsal period. Then just 
to make the story-book situation complete, Shirley MacLaine, 
who was her understudy, went on in her place on the night that a 
Hollywood producer happened to be in the audience. 

I had been rehearsing with Carol Haney for two weeks before 
Robbins joined our group. I felt that I was on easy terms with her 
and that I knew her fairly well, but I could not help observi g 
that witliin an hour or so after Jerry began to work, she was more 
relaxed with him than with me. It made me conscious agam of 
something I had often observed: the clannishness of dancers. They 
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Pajama Game ami called it S«i/ Darling, Latin 1 he ami his wife 
and Abe Burrows made a play out of that, it almost looked as 
though he had discovered perpetual mi it it m. 

Meantime hack in New York, an agent brought me a novel 
called The Year the Yankees Lust the Pennant, by Douglass Wal¬ 
lop. Brisson, Griffith and Prince entered into the piuposibun with 
me, and it was agreed that I write the hook with Wallop ;m d 
direct the musical. Again we secured the services of Adler and 
lloss. 1 named it Damn Yankees, It was it hit, comparable t 0 
Pajama Game, 

Freedom Week made a futile attempt to revive itself. Jack 
and I tried it as a twosome, but it was no good without Will. It 
was a failure, and by mutual unspoken accord we never at¬ 
tempted to resume it 

About this time, largely because people made eoimmut 
about it, I became aware of this Mister Abbott business. My asso- 
dates, my friends of many years. addievaM me that way, and 
even my granddaughter Amy was heard to tell .unworn* who was 
looking for me, "Mr, Abbott has gone swimming " When .Stanley 
Prager and George.um Johnson got m.utied, they announced 
that they decided to name their Iwbv alter me Mister Ahlxitt 
Prager. I made some protests to mv liteuds, Hobhv and il.d, over 
this formality, and indeed, when we were oil dutv 1 sun reded In 
becoming George but would hud myselt being Mistered again 
when we got back to the office. 

I don't feel either formal or httmiduble, but 1 guess l must be. 
I can understand it in the theatre, although 1 think hv .mv other 
name l would still be in charge, but I don't .put** comprehend 
why it persists so stubbornly in mv more ultimate lib*. 

Cuba continued to beckon even after Gastro took over. In 
fact in those earlv days of the revolution, I, like many other op¬ 
timistic people, hoped that great thing, woof ! eome bom it, Hal 
and l took rooms at lhe Nstc tonal, partly to ,rr ,md partly bom 
the habit of going there »su h winter. We staved a week at Tim 
National. In many ways tin* country was improved, then* were no 
beggars, no street wallo*,..;, i,„ tab duvet , ■.vhi.jwung th.ii offers 
to find you young girls, ami the people at that tone seemed .mt- 
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tent with the new regime. Rut the frequent entry into nightclubs 
anti casinos by soldiers who had come to collect die government’s 
take—a belligerent group of small men with large guns, beards 
and sloppy uniforms—was disquieting. 

The following year a group of ns went to Puerto Rico. It pro¬ 
vided tm interesting contrast with Cuba, which reflected to the 
glory and praise of that much abused character, good old Uncle 
Sani. This country, which started with a handicap much greater 
than anv which Cuba ever endured, is cleaner, happier and more 
efficient in every way. One sees good roads, polite people, neat 
little children on their way to school and a hustling atmosphere of 
prosperity on every side. My only complaint was that it was too 
American—I couldn't find any native music. At a cocktail party at 
thti Governor’s house, I complained to Luis Mufioz Marin about 
this, and he said the atmosphere was there if one knew where to 
look and instructed one of his aides to give me some advice. 
We went to a place about four miles out of town called The Three 
Palms, where the admission was forty cents and the dancing was 
authentic and the musk: was great. 

We also visited the rain forest. After ascending two thousand 
feet on a winding road we found ourselves needing sweaters. 
Suddenly we could hear sweet singing, and when we asked what 
those wonderful little birds were, we were told that they were 
tree toads. Occasionally we saw a mongoose. There are no snakes 
in Puerto Rico; they imported the mongoose to clean out the 
snakes* awl mm flu* only problem is* the makes are gone and me 
mongooses want to clean out the chickens too. 


Contacts are very important in the theatre. By this I don’t 
mean pull—that can do one very little good in the long run—but 
happening to know someone who provides an opportunity. My 
next production came about in such a roundabout way- 

While shooting Pajama Game in Hollywood, Dons Day told 
me that she admired some songs which Bob Mexrdl had written 
for a picture version of O'Neill’s Anna Christie, which MGM had 
planned and then abandoned. Since Merrill was now in New York, 
I phoned Griffith and Prince to investigate his songs and his avail¬ 
ability, and wlum l returned East my ^^^^mdTade 
hear the score. I was enthusiastic, so we went to MGM and made 
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a deal with them to do the stage version. The hook was to be by 
me, the score by Merrill, Fosse was engaged to do the dances and 
Gwen Verdon was to play Anna. 

Fosse worked in preparation for this show with Gwen, who 
would dance the leading part. The number which they held 
dearest was a dream ballet showing life in a house of prost itution 
as Anna visualized it. I made no protest against this number, nor 
did my associates, until we saw it before an audience. Then the 
cold, shocked reaction of the viewers made, us realize that the se¬ 
quence was just plain dirty. We wanted to take it out, but Gwen 
and Fosse fought for it like tigers. We argued that t he dream ballet 
was a device already worn threadbare by its frequent use on 
Broadway; that in any case the ballet was false because it pic¬ 
tured the bordello in glamorous, exciting terms, whereas Anna 
Christie had notliing but loathing for her past; and finally, that 
the audience hated it. They replied that it was high art, that they 
didn’t care what the audience liked, and that people! had thrown 
fruit at Stravinsky. We tried to point out that the act of throwing 
fruit at a project was not in the strictest logic an absolute proof of 
its high art, but our argument was not able to pierce the emo¬ 
tional armor with which they had invested their creation. 

We hated to have to lock horns and come to a head-on clash 
of wills about this ballet, but there seemed to be no alternative. 
We made the decision, and the number was deleted. Then Fosse 
asked if he could at least have the privilege of creating another 
dance to take the place of die dream ballet. We agreed, but 
though the new dance started off differently it somehow seemed 
to end up as the same old peep show. That ballet was like a dis¬ 
ease—-I couldn’t eradicate it. I would give Fosse orders to work on 
the waltz number, but if 1 happened to drop into his rehearsals I 
would find him flogging away at that same damn ballet. Ho didn’t 
call it the same one but it turned out to have the same old steps 
in it, and what was worse, the same old postures. It was a very 
depressing experience, both in its effect on us and its effect on 
the audience. 

New Girl in Town was never right as a result of this and 
other things. Gwen Verdon, who is a really magnificent actress as 
well as a beautiful dancer, played the part to perfection, but her 

singing voice is not strong and she was not really abl# to do jus* 
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tice t<> tin* songs allotted to Anna. Then there was another prob¬ 
lem that hampered us. Originally we had planned to have very 
little dancing in the shew, for in the story Anna obviously had few 
moments of elation. But the public disagreed; they wanted to 
set* Owen tlunee. During the tryout you could literally feel the 
audienee's disappointment when a scene did not lead into a 
danee for her. As a result, we had to keep adding dance num¬ 
bers, to go against the nature of the play to satisfy the expecta¬ 
tions aroused by our easting of it. 


Kueh spring the theatrleal folk of Broadway gather to ap- 
plmid each other ami hand out the Antoinette Perry awards. 
Thev are, 1 supjmse, a sort of poor man’s Oscar. At least it seems to 
imitate that great Hollywood fandango, and the recipients vary 
their performance in about the same fashion, Tho majority use the 
moment to thank everyone connected with the project, others in¬ 
dulge in an emotional orgy of ludicrous proportions and a few 
lighten the evening with humor. 

After the awards there is daneiug—and, of course., griping 
about the deceauir,. In April of ifjSS ihtw \ Y<,nte won awhole 
flock of award*, in various categories, so, of course, 1 wasnt grip¬ 
ing. I was dancing contentedly with my daughter when Charlie 
MacArthm stopped n*. ami asked ure if 1 would go to laris and 
play the lead in The Skin of Our Teeth with Mary Martin and 
Helen Haves. At first l thought this was one of his practical jokes, 
but as the* evening wore on and l talked to Helen, I realized that 
the offer was on tire level. I was fluttered that these two great 
ladies of the theatre wanted me for their leading man. In addition 
to these two distinguished women. Florence Heed was to play toe 
part of the fortune teller. I went to we Robert Whitehead the 
producer, unci Alan Schneider, the director, and told them that 1 
didn’t know whether l Tumid attempt the role, or no , a 
thought it would he fun to go on this trip to Paris or one wee , 
hut that 1 wasn’t sure that l mold play the part and tjatlough 
to audition for them. After all, it wits twenty-five or ur yj_ 
since I had acted, ft is true that as a director I had 
for actors all this time, hut only in short bursts; il wou 1 
a different matter to get up on a stage and sustain a pt r 
whole evenin','. 
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I had always admired The Skin of Our Teeth. Now I got a 
copy and read it. Then I read some of it aloud. I thought that I 
sounded all right, so it was agreed. 

Alan Schneider’s method of direction was very personal. He 
made notes and then took each actor aside and talked to him 
privately. My method has always been to give all instruction in 
front of the entire cast or whoever happens to be on stage. I think 
there’s a certain virtue in this. If there should happen to he such a 
thing as a selfish actor who might wish to call attention to himself 
at the expense of his fellows, it is well to say before the others, 
“Please don’t make that move because it hurts So-and-so’s effect.’'’ 
In case he transgresses he then has not only the eyes of the direc¬ 
tor upon him but the eyes of the entire cast. If you talk to him pri¬ 
vately, he may want to weasel out of a situation with a lot of dou¬ 
ble talk; but if you simply say it’s good for the show to do it in 
such and such a way, he has very little comeback. Also, it’s a good 
thing to make direction as impersonal as possible. It’s a business. 
Everyone is there for the same reason: to try to get the show in 
as perfect condition as possible. And the endeavor shouldn’t in¬ 
volve emotions or personalities or pettinesses. Anvhow, there was 
no pettiness in our organization; everybody took direction as well 
as he could. One actor who had been educated by the Actors 
Studio delayed us a bit with double talk about the. underlying 
meanings. Florence Reed asked a few quendous questions once 
in a while just for the sheer fun of it, but there was no major trou¬ 
ble. As far as I was concerned, I never thought for a moment of 
arguing with the director. I was now an actor, and 1 put myself in 
his hands to the best of my ability. I was in for one great shock: 
when we had our dress rehearsal in Paris, Alan came back and 
told me that they couldn’t hear me. I had always assumed that 
while my voice was not deep or beautiful, it was strong and pene¬ 
trating and this therefore was a terrible blow to my whole con¬ 
ception of myself. I did not however for a moment question his 
ability to tell me die truth about the matter. I did not, as so many 
actors often do, say “Why, I have always been heard everywhere.” 
But I tried to talk louder and clearer. I guess the truth was, my 
vocal equipment had grown a little rusty dirough twenty-five 
years of disuse. 1 
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One day Gertrude Macy, who did the publicity for die show, 
asked me if I wanted to go to a big dance given by the Roth¬ 
schilds. She said, “I think the convention in this matter is that I 
sit with the old ladies and that you dance.” This seemed like a 
fine idea. On arrival we found a beautiful house, beautiful gar¬ 
dens and a so-so orchestra. The women looked surprisingly un¬ 
chic. I had thought that the French women at such an affair 
would outdo Americans, but I suspect that the war had made 
some of them so poor that they were wearing finery out of a 
trunk. After we met the hostess and her family, I danced with 
Gertrude. Nobody introduced us to anyone. Finally, I dragged 
my hostess around the room for a while hoping that she might 
broaden my horizons, but she only made general conversation 
and did not offer to introduce me to others. I began to wonder if 
I was going to be able to circulate among some of the more 
attractive women there. Eventually I bumped into an Englishman 
I had met on Long Island and I asked him if cutting in was per¬ 
mitted. He said, “Oh, my God, no. My fiancee is out there danc¬ 
ing and I wouldn’t dare cut in on her.” So Miss Macy and I were 
stuck with each other. We danced and we sat and watched and 
had a pleasant but puzzling evening. 

The Egyptian trip was the only time that I had been to Eu¬ 
rope on a vacation. I had been to London because work had taken 
me there, but never to Paris. Like everyone else, I thought Paris 
the most beautiful city in the world, though I missed the pohte- 
ness one finds in public places in England. It was nice to have 
breathing space and beauty instead of narrow, claustrophobic 
streets. I loved everything about Paris, but I must confess that 
after about a month the rich food palled and I began to long tor 
some ham and eggs and a cup of American coffee. 

I got the American coffee soon enough, but I got no rest from 
The S kin of Our Teeth. It was decided to continue the run and to 
play for two weeks in both Washington and Chicago, before com¬ 
ing to New York for our last stand. If I dropped out, I would rum 
the project, so I made a really great sacrifice; instead of being be¬ 
side my beloved swimming pool that summer, I was flogging 
around mercilessly hot cities, sweating on stage each night in my 
coonskin coat-not for art, not for money, but just to be a good 
fellow. At the end of our run, we performed the play for televi- 
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sion, and I rather enjoyed that. But, boy oh boy, it was good to be 
through with acting. Sometimes I have been a little arrogant with 
actors and have told them that acting wasn’t work. Directing is 
work, writing is work, I would say—they require concentration 
and unrelenting effort—but not acting. Now 1 had to eat my 
words. After the age of thirty, acting is work. 

At about this time an interesting collaboration started which 
never bore fruit: I was going to write a musical comedy with 
William Saroyan. He had submitted a scenario that was inept by 
professional standards, being simply the story of a soldier who 
had fallen in love at first sight on the eve of being shipped to 
Korea. The rest of the action took place when he returned home 
and began his search for the girl. This took him to all parts of 
San Francisco and provided opportunities for dances in China¬ 
town, scenes on Nob Hill and so on. 

While this was a skimpy idea, it occurred to me that an elab¬ 
oration of it might be possible. Griffith and Prince and l thought 
that a fanciful plot might give scope to the kind of magic words 
which Saroyan can write, and we hoped that with my construction 
and his flair we could produce something special. When we 
brought Saroyan in from the Coast he approved of the idea. Per¬ 
haps he did not approve of it enthusiastically, but at least he ac¬ 
cepted it. He did emphasize his doubts about his ability to col¬ 
laborate with me or anyone else; he had never done it before 
and it was difficult for him to think of working in tandem. But he 
needed the money—like so many geniuses of song and story, 
Saroyan always seemed to need money—and so wo signed a 
contract. 

A few days later we sat down together to discuss the charac¬ 
ters and the story line. I wrote out a very explicit scenario for 
the first few scenes, and Bill returned to his hotel to begin work on 
the rough draft. The next morning he came in with ton pages, 
much of it delightful. He had created a charming Saroyancsquo 
character—a bawdy old lady, an ex-mistress of the Lieutenant 
Governor of Louisiana, who ran a gambling joint and was inter¬ 
ested in higher education. Duly applauded, Bill departed to turn 
out the next day’s work. Again he appeared punctually, but this 
time his pages deviated from the story line; he had introduced 
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irrelevant material and new characters who seemed to the rest of 
us to have nothing to do with our story. 

We argued. I tried to impress on him the need to keep to our 
plan, and again he returned to his hotel. The next day he was 
late, and when we phoned he wasn’t there. He came in two hours 
later with no new material. He had decided that we were going 
about this collaboration the wrong way; he should be the one to 
lay out the story line, and I should do the rough draft. I tried to 
persuade him that our talents lay in opposite directions, that 
indeed the thing that had kept him from being as successful as his 
talent deserved was his inability to construct a play. But when I 
talked about the need for a beginning, a middle and an end, he 
replied that in his opinion the best construction had no beginning 
or middle or end. 

He seemed sincere but William Saroyan is a difficult man to 
comprehend. Within that tough-looking man with the brusque 
manner and the big voice is hidden a tender, quixotic soul. A 
stranger meeting him might think he bossed a gang on the water¬ 
front but would never believe that he wrote The Beautiful Peo¬ 
ple. 

Anyhow, reposing in a file somewhere in our office are sev¬ 
eral pages of delightful never-to-be-used Saroyan dialogue. 

Lucky is the man who has friends. What an inclusive word. 
How many thin gs it can mean. There are men you lunch with at 
your club, of whose lives you know little, who share with you only 
a congenial outlook; there are closer friends whom you must 
visit and who visit you; there are the friends you dine with and 
dance with; the friends with whom you produce plays; the friends 
with whom you fall in love. Some friends are people who work for 
you and know you not at all socially, but know you better than 
almost all the others. 

What a warm, comforting tiffing it is to trust people— and to 
be trusted by them. And how pleasant indeed is just plain hon¬ 
esty. I have friends varying from a cook to a newspaper editor 
who would answer any question I might ask with candor and 
forthrightness. And though I feel that I am lucky because this is 
so, I am partly responsible too. It is not all luck; these friends 
know that I welcome and value honesty. 
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One of the people whom I trust completely is a woman 
named Celia Linder. She is a woman now, but she was a girl when 
she first became my secretary twenty-five years ago. I know little 
of Celia’s life, but she knows all about mine; I have no secrets 
from her. 

Florence Larry, my housekeeper, is a more recent friend— 
she has been with me only twenty years. She is a Negro, originally 
from the West Indies. She is incorruptibly honest. Our housekeep¬ 
ing is operated on a cash basis. There is no accounting. I give her 
a few hundred dollars at a time, and she lets mo know when it is 
gone. Florence is very religious, but she seems to exempt me from 
any censure because of my agnostic and amoral conduct. She is 
also afraid of airplanes, and when we go to California or Florida 
she takes the train. Occasionally I ridicule this fear, but to no avail. 
One day while we were talking about heaven, a subject which 
sometimes comes up, I said, “But Florence, you’re going to be in 
trouble when it comes time to go to heaven—you’re afraid to fly. 
You’ll be afraid to take your wings.” 

"Oh no,” she said, “I’ll take my wings—that’s different. And 
you’ll be up there too.” 

“I don’t know, Florence, I may not make it” 

Oh, I d die if you didn’t,” she said in anguish. “Don’t you see, 
Mr. Abbott, it’s going to be just like here, only all together.” 

White and black living in amity and without prejudice, that 
is my Florence’s idea of heaven. Well, 1 hope so. Perhaps in that 
far-off land, everything will be reversed and poetic justice shall 
be done: Florence will write plays and I’ll cook. 

I also have some relatives who are friends. I don’t feel that 
there is anything obligatory about such a relationship, but if a 
relative can also be an intimate, it is indeed frosting on the cake. 
For many, many years, my sister Polly and I seldom saw each 
other, but this did not affect our congenial relationship. Polly and 
her family—a husband, four children and a lot of grandchildren, 
the whole matriarchy—spent their summers in Merriewold, the 
club in the Catskills which Ednah and I had loved so much. Now, 
in my new state of bachelorhood, I began to think about that re¬ 
treat from the tensions of the city. Perhaps something in mo 
craved closer family ties, or perhaps I just remembered the re¬ 
laxation and health of that cool altitude, with its fragrance of pine 
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nt*c«tlk-s un a smmv day and the feeling of remoteness and 
strength which vented <•• emanate from the acres and acres of 
toml trees. i told Polls' that d she could find a fairly secluded 
place l would bus it .m l spend a month up there every summer. 

In shoit ,ini* r die found a point ut laud jutting out into the lake 
ant! Unlit Hie a eh artnmv, Japanese 1 rouse, It proved to he a great 
addition to mv lite. and ,n time has gum* hy l have spent more 
and mure time there, 

Probably mv l« .t ftiettd i*. my daughter Judy. We are not 
close in the wav trims relatives ate, we are very independent 
Mv mother uKvuv. taught that when the bird leaves the nest it is 
readv to use it'* own won''., and t always behaved that way toward 
jiulv; we have m v t been demonstrative. Uttr way with each 
Other h.»'< been easy. natural and m dure. Our individuality is not 
impaired hv urn * migenuldv. Judy is murium, loves comptmy, 
loves to sit’ tail eel Ungbun* with theatre people until four 
AM, l ant ton jiup.ifi' Mt . m d hod tuvalf hired bv such groups. 
Jmlv smirk*-., l l’» ole- smoking. die t, a eucktuil and highball 
drinker, l .m abst-mt as- but Jn.lv interested in my welfare 
and 1 am mrere <><-d m h-t*. '*h* .(*■» ided that my lib* would be 
in.ii'i* tntnhat.dd** it I taab* * -it,uu » hang*".. the tiomudte hotel 
hie who - h had hem mm* .home, the winter mouths was not good 
enough. 1 should h- .m ... th it 1 mold have Florence look 

after Ht*e all the tine ‘do* began t*. high pressure mi? to sell the 
big house m Sand-. 1’eo.f ,oid to tal e 40 apaiIntent in New York. I 
revolted, 1 ptnmbh'd that it w .add be too much ot a mhsimce, "No 
uui’iatti e at all,*" sard j'olv. She would littd toe *m apartment and 
net toe moved W htl*' i SS »s out of 1‘Wtt. 

Itt.r, i'tt 5>et side Sands Point was changing its nature. 
Han* I* hen w, w*i i»■ *.ju oigio*' op, the suburbs wet** taking over 
j»,d mod *4 mv tre-nd-, lent moved elsewhere. Finally i sue* 
eumheii, we '.old the lioiv, ,md Judy Sound me an attractive eo* 
tipeuitnr MVeti'-iUol' < knltai Pad- 

Atthoiigh 1 hid jmtnred .peodnts» mv old afe in that Sands 
Point hott'.e I lad moved budn'i. planted a whole grove of dog¬ 
wood*.. bad bad the b"Ov done nm to mV taste when 1 did 
leave, it di‘<pp' d Imho mv * miv oaemev, almost at mtee, 1 shed 
that h<ills** a*. e.r.tk a’, a *0aV*' •>»' d\ its skin. 

We Aueoo'.ori an* toothn 11 * atm*'*. W« seldom become «t- 
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tached to the land in the way that our European forebears did. 
We need change; we need growth, not petrification. The move 
brought new comforts and pleasures to me and made my life 
richer. 

One of the next shows I directed grew, survived and lived to 
a respectable old age under the most unfavorable conditions. In 
the summer of 1958 there was a tryout of a little fantasy called 
“The Princess and the Pea,” which was based, as you might guess, 
on that charming and satirical fable. Jean and Bill Eckart decided 
to expand it and produce it at the Phoenix Theatre, and they 
asked me to direct it. I heard the songs by Mary Rodgers and 
Marshall Barer and was enthusiastic, but the book seemed to me 
confused and naive—though often very funny. I made sugges¬ 
tions for a rewrite; the authors and the Eckarts retired for a cou¬ 
ple of weeks, and when they reappeared with a much improved 
version I said yes. 

One day in the office we were discussing possible titles for 
the show when Bobby Griffith said, "Call it ‘Once Upon a Mat¬ 
tress.’ ” We all laughed at his joke, but Jean Eckart said, “Why 
not?” She clung to this title so tenaciously that, despite some vio¬ 
lent objections, she triumphed—and so did the show. In her first 
try at the legitimate theatre, Carol Burnett was a tremendous 
success. Eventually Once Upon a Mattress had no theatre to play 
in because of other bookings, but it went up to Broadway and 
lasted for another year despite being pushed from house to house. 
Later it boasted two road companies as well as a London com¬ 
pany. 

I had never won a Pulitzer Prize but I was about to do so. It 
all came about by the usual indirect circumstances. Griffith and 
Prince had bought the rights to do a musical based on the life of 
Fiorello La Guardia and they had engaged Jerome Weidman to 
write the book. When it seemed that progress was not going well, 
Arthur Penn, the director, wanted to be released to work on some¬ 
thing else and they asked me if I would collaborate on the book 
and direct it. I had just abandoned a script on which I had been 
working and was ready for a new task. 

Their attempt to do the story had, up to this time, been cen- 
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upon la * in.urdu ,«»*! Them Fiore! Ws first wife. Shortly after 
Ilw'&in work. 1 hee.une e*mviw*d that the second wife, Marie, 
was the pHnrip.d w>*iu m eh.nat ter, and that tfie love story 
shoultl center around hei life loin* devotion to the tattle Flower. 

I was hiit‘4 m ln*d one thinhim* ahottl this when I 

heffittifo visualize the ‘lulu -ne whieh would oemr when Fiorelta 
finally propped to Mato- utter vane fitorii or twenty years of a 
alatonte relationship 1 “!' •“»* *nd** the,out *,o that i wouldn't 

r t j|_ We had oor first mertne,; in mv office that norm. Bock 
and Hamtck, tin* composer-*, wear there as well as UilHth, Prince 
and Jerome Weelm-m I jMv.rd over to Jertv Weidman the xw- 
nariiMif the store 1 had thntofht i« should run and aho the new 
ww , He looked a little battled. die* fnllmvilitt «lot»U»g I was 
aerin Ivin ' in hnl tbinlim* about the thutuetm when more di- 
atoir e.»mr into mv tW.htv Av,du 1 yt.t nji ami wrote it down 
and took it to tie- 4 ,uU ronbm-me. Ai* u*r no comment from 
Weidn* m, I m* a'mm-d the. to (hiffith and Pi hire, and with a $np 
of remorse these two e aullv meticulous follows admitted that 
thev had h»r,'otte» t> mH J* s< * that l was i',uiui$ to enShhmute on 
the',show, M »•- l ..»*«. h .won, th it he wikimed nte and that we 

K "* v,.r- made .hone.* the tivont priori hut all of 

them wete ;i.M.mph*.hr»l without dirtim, amont' ns. The actors 
turned out to b- an <0130- of vnv skdltnl and ifesihlr people, /«*- 
wilt) tame . 1 ..-.- to :ii** jm t.«.- .4 what it should hr, and when it 
won all the awards m sn'ht, I t-.lt th a it deserved them. 

Mv as sou K l,f ** do-at deal rume pleasure out of these 
awards thru l del 1 beard ,ouv of th*m uiahmy jdans tor photo- 
Statim* the l’oht/* i .OA.-ud and Suotoo,* it m then homes for the 
visitor*, to '.re. I have to>4 atm' .topped lr-imt overly elated at 
»rh honors. Perhaps if. •« ‘Mm-.-, ,f von d-rnt #4 too emm 
tiontd when thev hi** v -n, will he h *s hkely to «et too emu* 
^lr*4 *ln*V A"Ui UU* V^n, Am Wv» tU«» uhp%i til wurkliMt in 
the theatre 1. not t« h iv- vaoehodv append von; it h the plriw* 
urewf doii*4 tie* w»ol and h elms* that yon v«* d‘»lie It well. 

"Ksuetlv whtf is the Abbott t*.to h?" an interviewer asked me 
tk other dav, 1 mak" t!e,n say rb*m Ho-d syllables," I aieiweml. 
h joke, hut with Si.mh >.to d. ‘be* *4 the major limits <d 
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many productions is that the actors have sloppy diction It re¬ 
quires great persistence to get a play dearly spoken, and the actor' 
who swallows his words is cheating. Generally he doesn’t know he 
is not distinct; he is striving for a certain quality and since he 
knows his words he presumes you do. The method actor is a fre¬ 
quent culprit—he has worked so hard for inner feelhw that lie 
forgets to bring it out into the light where we can get a look at it 
He has struggled successfully at such difficult tasks as pretending 

ci trCe “ fuI1 bloom ’ but he has nCTOr learned to sav a 
toal t . When actresses come into an audition and take ctf their 

shoes before beginning to read, or go one side to commune with 
their inner selves while we all wait, I suspect them of being 
phonies; I fear that they will be fakers who have thought a lot 
about feeling and little about technique. % 

If I were to give a serious answer to the question about my 
method, I would say that the quality which I impart to a show 

SGem different iS taste ‘ B y tast « 1 artistic 
judgment—the decision as to just how much to do or not to do at 

what point to leave one scene and get into another, and for the 
ctor how much to express and how much to imply. Some readw 
who has seen Never Too Late may be saying, 4 ow can a man 
who gets comedy out of bringing bathroom fixtures onto the ZJ 
claim he has taste?” But that is the point: it can bo vulgar or it 

one thin 1 i ari °T~\ deP u ndS Up ° n how it>s donc * Atld Mv, the 
soeed ^L"/ 3 : Sh °i W f 0t , huVC> iS sim P Ic uncontrolled 

fragic mistak^nd” W 1° t lmkS that PUCC is just hun >' « 
of £y fflmtn P ^ S “° iSy> vtotoat hod 8 B P^ devoid 

, , Tbe mu f aJways function to some extent as a col- 

laborator. Sometimes he is one, of course; and in many cases he is 

Zk m fet ^ r °“ iW Prog “ m W « lit for hIS 

thet^S fc lh “ 6 1 instano<!s “ «*■*=>• collaborate In 

skillful Kp ic it * „ ' T Up intcrcst in play no mutter how 

low tatted to ,,T beCOmK ” P rotractaI 8“ audience 

why *° giVe itSeIf to lh0 show - Tlort 

ontrf 1 3 P “ ,0 be „ taken “P fcy the notion and carried 
out of thr, world. Howevor, if «,a rhow , ets him d „ “ 
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who has come to be entertained once drifts away from the story 
and back to outside mutters, it is not easy to reclaim him. 

An actor is never a slueker. Ho wants to be as good as he 
can. If he hits an effective pause., he is quite likely to thinV a 
longer pause will fa* still more effective. The director who can 
set* things from the front and judge the over-all picture must con¬ 
trol such mutters. The great actor knows that if the scene is good 
he is good and he does not have to bo urged to pick up his cues, 
but there art; other actors under the impression that the more 
time they can consume the better they will be—-and so over and 
over they must be told to pick up the cue. Not only told—shown 
—because their ears cheat for them and they leave just a little 
unwanted space between those precious words. 

The fine actor seldom has to be admonished to think. He is 
likely instinctively to identify himself with the words his charac¬ 
ter is saying and to give them a ring of reality. But there are other 
actors who become involved with the sound of their voices or a 
thought they feel is housed in the lines and they sound utterly 
false. Actors often worry about readings instead of drought—they 
will accent one word out of proportion instead of speaking the 
sentence in a natural fashion as the author intended. 

Anticipation is another menace to illusion on the stage. The 
actor begins to hear what is to he said to him before it has been 
uttered. Tin* spectator usually has no idea what makes the scene 
so lackluster, but he knows it is. The actor has reacted before he 
has listened ■ he fights back before he is insulted. It is empty. 

Curtain calls an* one of my pet hate. They are an anachro¬ 
nism "’ H part of another kind of theatre which we still cling to. 
When I first went into the theatre there were calls, lots of them, 
after curb ar t, then Arthur Hopkins boldly postponed calls until 
the end of the show, and tlirt rest of us followed. If they are not 
too long drawn-out then I admit that they may be a pleasant way 
for tit*' actors and the audience to say goodbye to each other, but 
usually thev go on beyond the wishes of the audience. People 
art! polite and they will applaud if the cast appears before them, 
but you can't fool the public into thinking it has had a fine time 
just by taking ten curtain calls quite the contrary. And what is 
more ridiculous than those calls which arc forced upon the public 
at the opera and at tin? ballet! 
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I like rich people, especially when they are flexible and in¬ 
telligent. A great deal has been written about two-car families; 
well, Mr. and Mrs. Hany Guggenheim were a two-plantation fam¬ 
ily. Harry had his place in South Carolina, Cain Hoy, known to all 
the racing world because he runs his horses under its banner; 
whereas Mrs. Guggenheim—Alicia Patterson in professional life 
the editor and publisher of Newsdatj —had her place in Kings’ 
land, Georgia. Alicia and I had both been friends of Neysa's and 
of each other for years, and I visited her in Kingsland nearly 
every winter. I was unequipped for the main recreation at her 
plantation, because I had neither the will nor the skill to shoot 
quail. But there were other attractions—horses to ride, a tennis 
court, a river to swim in, canoes, motor boats, wonderfully mys¬ 
terious bayous to explore, violent, catastrophic games of scrabble, 
and argument. We argued about everything. The plantation was 
Alicias retreat from the tensions of her violent and energetic life, 
the place where she recharged her batteries. Every hard-working 
executive should have one. ° 


Alfred and Jean Vanderbilt spend die winters at Gape Haze 
on the west coast of Florida, where he has a housing develop¬ 
ment, and where they are close enough to Hialeah so that a man 
with a private plane can get there and back in an afternoon 
without trouble. In the Spring of 1960, while I was visiting them, 
my life underwent another change-and I mean a real change: a 
change that caused me to buy a new house, change my working 
conditions and the places I lived. The Vanderbilts were golfers’ 
and one day I decided to walk around the last nine holes of the 
course with them. It was a lovely day. The game looked easy and 
I wondered why I had made no progress in my efforts with it 
many years before. I borrowed a club and knocked off a daisy's 
head Quite a lot of fun after all. I decided to try to play. I 
scored a neat 150 or thereabouts, but I enjoyed it and each day 
thereafter I improved. I was hooked. 7 

As soon as I returned to New York I started taking golf les¬ 
sons. It had been my habit to play an hour of tennis at the River 
Club on the way to the office nearly every morning, but now I 

E ^ beCaUS ? 1 Wanted t0 save m y energy for the golf 
lesson. When you take up a game at the age of seventy-two you 
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haw uu time to fool around - vou’vc gut to keep at it There is a 
small pitch ami putt course at Merriewold, and I was out there 
every day when summer came. About twenty minutes from Mer- 
riewoUl is the famous (hsmmgei Hotel, which has a fine golf course 
that I was invited to use. 1 inquired about the best place to play in 
the winter and ended up buying a house in Miami Beach, with the 
Atlantic Ocean in tny front yard and Indian Creek Counfry Club 
five minutes away. In New York, Bobby Griffith, who had for¬ 
merly been quite a good player, resumed his interest in the game. 
Tummy Yahmdn, the musie publisher, was our most frequent 
companion, and through him, l joined the Westchester Country 
Unit. Making good golf shots took first place among my fantasies. 

Kvnyone liked Bobby and everyone wished him well for he 
had qualities < .t simple- goodness that could lie. appreciated by all. 
Once at dum«T I seated him m-st to Alicia. I didn’t know how he 
would get along with this erudite woman, and later I was a little 
suquivd win u she .poke warmly about him. 

“Why/" i a Act, 

"He< air.e lie's so unphony," 

Tttkr lit r, Shr ‘,1 Mi nr was a challenge because most of the 
character % were ni i olh-ge age. d im actors hud to bo “discovered,” 
and l hi e the satisiaettou of not knowing a single thing about the 
perfotmei except what l see up tlwro on the stage where he is 
auditioning. 

in the theatre I tan judge an actor as soon as I hear him 
read, and it is always tt some*- of ama/.i-ment to me that there 
should he -an h vacillation on the part of others in either accepting 
or reject ire; a i uudidaf e. To me it seems very simple: either they 
ring the he'll mi they don't. Occasionally they don’t ring the bell, 
hut« bell; that i*„ you sen-.- a talent, hut not for the part which the 
at tin is auditionin'*, In this particular production June Harding 
came to audition lot Molly, the lead; she wasnt right, but there 
was it quality there which I didn't want to lose. I asked her to 
re.id tor the younger sister, My associates were worried about my 
sanitv, for she was d.ev.ed for the older part, hut my instinct—my 
hunch if you will, but tralle my judgment based on experience— 
was justified hv het pm bu maw-e, When people read the names of 
those Who appealed in Tnkr llvr, Hhr’x Mine fifteen years from 
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now they will be astounded by the number of fine actors who 
played m the New York and national companies. 

. ^months later we had an entry in the long-title derbv 
A Funny Thing Happened on the Way to the Fortfm. Style is'a 
range thing. The long titles currently in vogue are not in imita¬ 
tion of each other; they sprang up simultaneously, the way short 
skirts or narrow trousers do. 7 ^ way snort 

I entered this project late, and I found the authors almost 
swamped under half a dozen versions of tills play, i took all the 
scripts up to the country and made such savage cuis tha" I Zn7l 
my new associates would be horrified. Instead, I received heart 
warming words of thanks. However, probtaL, were irnt 
The audience laughed at this show, but they didn’t tikr it and it 

youts m Washington that we pulled it together and found a 
way to make the people out front laugh witluis as well as at us 
Of course my job was made immeasurably easier by the hot 

tsSEtf* °- t “ >■—- 

eSESt3f«asi='j 

pleasure out of the hits which «, ^ a Pedicular 

score wwi as good a, IcolS d r '”’ KW tta Wl ’ my 
ever been. On« agl I w ’ ‘’““d « “ »»d us it had 

concurrently on Broadway. It ra'hidS IiL >h !TJ’ by ’ ""“""K 
as a bonus two musicals of mv 1 1 ^ ° ‘ Al, <* just 

Broadway that same season. X hachi’t been pu^nt^ 

yet c otm P ut out to pasture just 
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when the certain finally comes down and all the threads of the 
plot have been neatly tied together—an artifice quite at variance 
with life and as arbitrary as the masks which the ancient Greeks 
wore or the costumes which the Japanese wear in their current 
theatre—the orchestra plays while the audience walks up e 
aisles. Few of them listen to this music, but the sounds form a 
background for thoughts as they leave the theatre to resume their 
contact with the real world. And a few of them will hum the tune. 

I am not sure what tune to play as my audience leaves. It I 
rlaim that I have had a very happy life and I lay down the rules 
for you to go and do likewise, that would be a bit smug. Perhaps 
if I only mention matters that affected me, without any assump¬ 
tion that they have any general application, it will sound less self- 

righteous. , 

Unfortunately one is seldom content to merely abide by the 
rules he has laid down for himself; he wants to proselyte; he wants 
to share; he wants to make others partake of his experiences. 
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Some deep instinct—the same instinct which makes boring peo¬ 
ple give you blow-by-blow accounts of conversations they have 
had, or of golf shots they have made—makes the great scientist 
wish to publish his discoveries for the good of the world. And 
after all, a beautiful song is hardly a song unless there is someone 
to hear it. I have, I confess, developed through the years a Pyg¬ 
malion complex: I have wanted to mold the young. Teachers arid 
preachers have the same disease. Luckily for me, I had a captive 
audience for my advice or theories. Not only on the stage but also 
in my personal life. My business associates were usually voumr 
and so were the bulk of my friends. 

I suppose that this tendency started years ago when I began 
to champion actors whom I thought wore deserving. My own 
years of being unappreciated made me particularly empathic to 
others following in the same path. Sometimes I would offer prac¬ 
tical advme: I would tell the actor to take the road job, the aspir- 
mg director to take the out-of-town flop for the experience, or the 
actress to take voice lessons, or not to have her nose bobbed or to 

delightful egotistical feeling of interfer- 

Tf S rT ^^.W 1 ® 8 ll t ves soon spilled over in other directions. 
It I took a gurl to the theatre or out dancing, she could have my 
opinion on all existing problems as a bonus. 

nar JI aS -l a S ood “^ence? } so. But would the anxious 

parents sitting at home m Akron, Ohio, think so? As we know, 

children enli g ht ened parents can release their grip on their 

i fa i ’ P pTr ? *? bc <™«ive. They have en¬ 
tered a phase of life in which institutions are to be respected 

and authority to be admired. 1 1 

Now I don’t believe that I’m conceited, and yet I feel I know 

duTT T n l ° f Ae 6nigmaS 0f Ufe ‘ 14 » that I 
an dunk clearly about matters which seem to confuse a great 

many people. Let me hastily add that I do not think that I pos- 

an inTT am Perfectly confident that if I took 

d^mrr 1 * b ® no hf tter &an avera ge- And yet 1 persist in 

nlftWtV V 1 a “ T™' ^ anSWef t0 tilis ^consistency is sim- 

Ae fmothn^ “ ^ ^ ^ fatdloct aIone > but with 

.. , M !J!f 0is ° nce wrote that all the best thinking is done intui¬ 
tively. When I read diis, I thought it a ridiculoussta^ 
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upon further consideration, l began ft* ngm\ Our smartest think¬ 
ing is done 1 »v iibfim t, as tt were, not |»y’ ratiocination. Kaeh of us 
fias a peculiar, intuitive t »!■ uf fur ho. own httsiues.s, Bernard Shaw 
said tltut making inotiev warn'? done hv teams, tmt was a gift just 
like* having an eat' tut Jtm.ie, Haven't we all won stupid, crass, in- 
sensitive un it who vend 1*0.4 tin- davhghN out of ns in u business 
dcatf* l Wt we all know, ho* dumb some of out most successful 
fin,metess vnir' A gc it tiocul h,c, <mmetlons .diont his cam¬ 
paign which be doe,, not need to analyze. NimiUlv, in my own un¬ 
important earno, I am aw a to of the fact that I can cut lines or 
change m turn <4* the sfae** without a conscious reason, but just 
became it e. . * d***>at’, tha* it d***nld be done, 

Though tbe ,uf(4 Mtc- e.rc, mmd has stored up experience, our 
emotion il I*- *> mm, «an w<d. t<n u, or against us, No man is free 
train prrjndn »■ m n aide to .cjMiate Ins thinking completely from 
hit emotion',. !*'.<» this lea . 'it Ho*, outcast between the intellectual 
tlteotie; fit people aid a* hem h tiemcmlous. The old 

adage, "th n't do ,c, 1 4<.. do ,»>, l sav " e, a true one. 

How iimuv individual* , a« give dispassionate judgment 
when the ,o‘,‘unteut londves > eit.on ideas of even words which 
they have been ** ndth *u«-d ?** bate ot to love?* Tbiuk of the 
wonts that them -.H,o SWl ,»* Jut d pn>)<|<- mto a black fury: alior* 
tinn, nigger, ath«*».t, Tope, \< ,'oimmmtst; or tfie words 
which blind them etjoalb n the otte r diot Non; mother, church, 
coillitiy, home, bahv. aid *•»toifli 

, f‘hmu-,'h"Ut hf.foiv. ",uh-1*4' has been otic of the most, 
ratihlc intr.tiur w**ids hi uni v»a abutaiics, Kven today, when tint 
wuilt! is lev; t< lupous, it r, .i }i. tent wold whn h vvdt cause men to 
read bhtidlv. Jo ib<* <a tide n \pe of throe, t'etuk",, an agnostic, 
had tumble .if fist- le idu ot hi. jemm h, J eep his fiieiid Anaxago¬ 
ras ln«ti being eole-1 ».t and he, dearest friend Asptiiisiil 

also had to i mdotnt m umpiMU in uidet to satisfy her critics. In 
Kli/abeth-itt dan, boa war* tin* ptetext nvctf to ent oft Sir 
Walter H d* ndd, bead In .\wnii a all *mi To vident.s with the ex¬ 
ception of 1 «i* -h* .u*d J»Sf.-j,*.n 1* e.e been *hmt hi'oeis, hut 1 
find it hard l" bde-ve tl *i all of rhetn w**sc irlupuns. I have at¬ 
tend'd a p»e.*i r, hmi li •.*•!*,»» es, but my mmd ha** always 

w,tud« i<-*f , s t,d j h.,,*. p.iitd it m« on leal, it e» not that I am not 

interest''d it: »! in 1 am t d* v<*h >{ osider of Kmrrson, 
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for instance, and I have read and enjoyed Dr. Fosclick's sermons. 
It is what I consider the phony part of the service that gets me,' 
the feeling that it is all done by rote. I also react against the for¬ 
mality; it seems to me ridiculous that the simple teachings of 
Jesus have been turned into a complicated ritual. The pattern ob¬ 
tains in other religions as well: Confucius and Buddha preached 
good will toward man, and man then molded their tenets into a 
formality. 

We can look at the religions of a remote time dispassionately 
because our emotions are not involved. We can be amused a t their 
naivety and yet it is perfectly clear that the men of ancient 
Greece who went to consult the Oracle at Delphi were as smart as 
our statesmen are today. They simply had an emotional blind 
spot; in their youth, oertain lessons had been drummed into them 
They knew well enough that the Oracle was a man-made contrap- 

uojw 7 revered tt anyhow—even feared it. Likewise, in the 
Middle Ages, the ecclesiasts who gathered to debate the number 
of angels who could stand on the head of a pin were not simple- 
minded; they were brilliant men, masters of many languages 
and many skills. ' b 6 ‘ 


Many great minds have made a botch of matters because their 
emotions fettered their thinking. Thomas Jefferson, who wrote so 
eloquently and thought so clearly about the problems which 
faced his country and his time, died with so many debts that his 
children were sold into slavery. Hetty Green, with a brain so keen 
that she could outwit Wall Street and become one of the richest 
people in the world, didn't have sense enough to buy a warm coat 
or have a comfortable place to live. And the stereotype of the in¬ 
ventor, poet, or absent-minded professor who is brainy but im¬ 
practical is not just a cliche. ^ 

, „ 5° me , th f the <l ua,it y of being adult, and therefore 

in Y !?. ? ar thinkin & is attaincd only when the prejudices 
induced by the emotions are not allowed to interfere with ra¬ 
tional judgment. And that is why I think that I may be smarter 

Sill rrf ( aMin ? Me than some other follow who can 

me hell out of me at chess or a crossword puzsdo* 

, ~ manners are certainly not perfect, but I do have very 
mte feelings on the subject. I detest the phony, and the eon- 
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ventional is often empty. The form is unimportant; the intent is 
everything. In other words, empty politeness is worthless. 

As to the other trivia of life, I would say that I was a fairly 
faithful parrot of Polonius. 

I incline toward the happy medium in dress and decorum. I 
believe that, business transactions excepted, people who borrow 
money rarely pay it back. It is foolish to lend with the expecta¬ 
tion of return, and to borrow is to start a process that can last a 
lifetime. I would never give to a panhandler or a professional 
beggar. If I wish to give, I seek out the ones too proud and 
worthwhile to beg. 

I detest the idea of keeping up with the Joneses. 

I abhor lip service to ideas in which we don’t believe. No in¬ 
telligent man would contend seriously that thirteen was unlucky, 
and yet when some unborn archeologist digs up New York City, 
he is going to think that we were a nation of half-wits because 
most of our buildings have no thirteenth floor. But though I am 
not tolerant of superstitious people, I have felt ghosts walking be¬ 
hind me in the woods at twilight, and even now I think twice be¬ 
fore I throw my hat on the bed—an actor’s superstition. 

The ambitious young are interested not only in what fork 
to use but also in ethical attitudes and in philosophy. My philoso¬ 
phy, if I may call it that, is a sort of optimistic skepticism. I am op¬ 
timistic about life and our ability to enjoy it, but I am skeptical of 
many of our morals and mores. I am optimistic for the individ¬ 
ual. There are so many things in life to make it exciting and joy¬ 
ous: the joy of work and the joy of dalliance, the joy which comes 
to our five senses from music, sunsets, sex, good things to eat and a 
host of others which are worth fighting for and achieving. But I 
am skeptical of conventional morals and laws. I do not believe 
that laws should attempt to control our personal lives. If a man 
wants to gamble or drink or commit suicide, it is his business. 
How cruel it is, for instance, to keep alive some old man or 
woman who lies in agony only wishing for surcease from this 
world. I do not believe that the law should control morality; I do 
not think a policeman should interfere in the moral realm unless 
it is to protect the individual. 

I also confess to being highly skeptical of all schemes to do 
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away with war and produce a better world through some or¬ 
ganization. Until man conquers his greedy and unstable nature, 
governments will participate in war. Our instinct to fight and hunt 
and protect our own property is strong; for hundreds of thousands 
of years, the man animal has been trained in these matters and 
he will not easily change his nature. When I am driving a ear 
and someone cuts in ahead of me I resent it; I have been en¬ 
croached upon, somebody has infringed upon my turf. My im¬ 
mediate reaction is to fight for my place in line. In my reckless 
sixties, in the days before I became more philosophical, I would 
speed up my car and enter into a duel with my opponent. Now I 
am more logical; I realize that I am in no great hurry and I suffer 
the intrusion—but it still irks me. 

When you see a man with a gun on his arm going out to 
hunt a deer, you see a man who has in him die instinct to hunt 
another man. The deer is considered “sport” because it can’t shoot 
back. 

There is not an ounce of thinking in one’s patriotism or reli¬ 
gion. Conviction in diese matters depends entirely upon where 
you were bom. If Senator McCarthy had been born in Hussia, he 
would have been an unrelenting Communist; if Khrushchev had 
been bom in Illinois, he would be in the Senate. And if yon, dear 
reader, had been born in the Middle East, you would be prostrat¬ 
es yourself toward Mecca at prescribed hours every day. Of 

C0 T urs ®i ^ lere would be compensation, you could look forward to 
a Jim Dandy type of heaven. 

The people who believed in many gods were a little more 
logical than we are. If the Trojans prayed for victory and the 
Creeks won, the devout could rationalize the result as a private 
war between Juno and Aphrodite. We who have only one God 
cannot logically believe in the efficacy of prayer if we lose. Log- 
lcally, I said, but we are told tliat we should have faith, not 
logic. At the time of the Spanish Armada, it was passionately be¬ 
lieved by both sides that this was to be a test to prove whether 
Cod was on the side of the Protestants or the Catholics. God 
turned out to be on the side of the Protestants because he aided 
them with a great storm. Did anyone change sides? 

My friends ask me why there is religion. How did it come 
about? It is universal; everybody believes in something; every- 
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some worth-while trait through others. In the meantime, the fact 
that as an individual I have an unclouded outlook on life ;m<l 
that I am not distressed by the enigma of existence makes me a 
happier man and one freed from useless fears. 

The other day a friend of mine said that he was sad that he 
had just visited Southampton because it reminded him that all the 
friends that he had known there were dead. I said that there 
mast be some satisfaction in the faet that he was alive. ••Oh," said 
my friend, "I'm not so sure I enjoy living." I realised that he was 
not joking, and I was shocked bwause 1 enjoy life very much. 

And so as the orchestra plays this optimistic theme on a 
muted trumpet with a little support from the rhvlhin section, the 
customers file out of the theatre. Then the musicians pack their 
instruments in frantic liaxte anti turn their thoughts to wives and 
children, gambling, food, girl friends, money troubles, or any of 
the other things whieh a good, red-blooded union man thinks 
about. Backstage, the actors wipe off their make up, leave their 
glamour hanging in tin,* dressing room, ami take their mundane 
selves to tint miter world. The ushers shoo out tin- last straggling 
couple and the porter locks the front d«.ui, 1 'ituily the stage- 
door man pulls a switch and the theatre t*. rl.uk ew . pt tor the 
little pilot light on center stage. 

Tomorrow is another day. 
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1930 Those Wc lave (Act, D., Co-si.) 

1931 Louder, Please (IX) 

1932 Lilly Turner ( D., Co-a., Co p.) 

The Great Magoo (IX) 

Twentieth Century { 1 >., Co-p.) 

1933 Heat Lightning (IX, G«-p.) 

The Drums Begin ( IX, Cop. ) 

1934 John Brown (Act., D,, P.) 

Kill That Story (IX, Co-p.) 

Small Miraele (D.) 

Ladies' Money ( I)., A.) 

Page Miss Glory ( Doc.) 
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1936 On Your Toes ( IX, Co a.) 

Sweet River ( IX, A., P.) 

Brother Rat (IX, P.) 
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Brown Sugar ( IX, P.) 
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1949 Mrs. Cihhons’ Boys (D.,P.) 
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1()”,<> Tickets, I'lcase (Doc.) 
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(hit of This World ( Doc.) 
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Me and Juliet (IX) 

1954 Pajama Came (IX, Co-a.) 
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19(12 A Funny Thing Happened 

on the Way to the Forum (D.) 

Never ' Too Late (IX) 









About the Author 


George Abbott’s boyhood was spent in upstate New York and in 
Wyoming. Later he attended the University of Rochester, where 
he played on the football team and had enough success in the¬ 
atricals to make him think he could be a playwright. After gradua¬ 
tion he went to Harvard to take Professor Baker’s famous course, 
and there was further encouraged by winning a play contest. 

In 1913 Mr. Abbott went to New York to try to cam a living 
as an actor “until some smart producer snatched up one of my 
great plays.” But it was a long wait, and to the meantime he be¬ 
came successful on the stage playing leads in such plays as Pro¬ 
cessional and the Pulitzer Prize play. Hell-bent fer Heaven, Finally 
in 1926 he had his first hit as a playwright, Broadway, written with 
Philip Dunning. Coquette and Three Mm on a Horse, also col¬ 
laborations, followed, and since that time he has usually been 
co-author, director or producer of one or two Broadway shows 
each season. 

Mr. Abbott writes: “I have a daughter and thrtx* grand¬ 
children. I like exercise: swimming, tennis, dancing anti, of late, 
golf. I prefer to have lunch with men and dinner with women. 
In the spring and fall I live in Now York, in the summer in the 
Catskills, and to the winter to Florida. My office, which I slum: 
with Harold Prince, is an exciting place. I love planning shows, 
writing, casting and rehearsing, but l dread opening nights." 








